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IS  IT  A  CURRENCY  WAR? 

By  George  Glasgow 

IF  the  plain  man  finds  it  hard  to  understand  the  technical 
theories  that  underlie  Mr.  Roosevelt’s  experiments  with 
gold  and  the  dollar,  he  can  at  least  understand  (and  this 
is  more  important)  the  general  nature  of  Mr.  Roosevelt’s 
purpose,  and  its  probable  effect  upon  the  rest  of  the  world. 
It  is  indeed  arguable  that  it  is  a  waste  of  time  on  the  part  of 
anybody,  except  those  who  make  money  out  of  academic 
dogmatism,  even  to  try  to  understand  the  mass  of  doctrinaire 
disquisition  about  internal  and  external  price  levels,  about 
the  relation  of  gold  to  commodity  prices,  about  the  “  velocity  ” 
of  money,  about  “  purchasing  power  parity  ”  as  a  criterion 
of  currency  stabilization,  and  the  like.  Two  years  ago  the 
theorists  and  their  graphs  rose  to  great  heights  of  learned 
diagnosis  about  the  depression  and  the  way  out.  The  grim 
people  who  keep  cuttings,  if  they  also  keep  a  sense  of  humour, 
may  repay  themselves  for  their  labour  by  now  re-reading  such 
cuttings. 

The  essential  facts  are  simple.  On  January  29th  the  Gold 
Reserve  Act,  which  constituted  the  first  big  step  in  a  dictated 
monetary  “  policy  ”,  was  passed  by  Congress.  Mr.  Roosevelt 
signed  his  Act  on  January  30th.  Within  twenty-four  hours, 
on  January  31st,  he  ”  declared  ”  a  new  dollar.  The  technical 
description  of  the  new  dollar  was  that  it  was  fixed  at  59.06  per 
cent,  of  the  old  dollar’s  gold  value,  containing  15/,  grains, 
Toths  fine,  of  gold,  so  as  to  make  the  new  price  of  gold  exactly 
S35  per  fine  ounce. 
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What,  in  plain  practice,  that  meant  was  that  Mr.  Roosevelt 
copied  what  was  done  by  Mr.  Protopapadakes  in  Greece  some 
twelve  years  ago,  except  that  Mr.  Protopapadakes  did  it  by  the 
cruder  and  more  attractive  method  of  tearing  all  the  outstanding 
paper  currency  notes  into  two,  and  stealing  (for  the  government) 
the  bit  torn  offy  or  the  value  it  represented.  By  depreciating  the 
value  of  the  dollar  in  terms  of  gold  Mr.  Roosevelt  automatically 
increased,  and  nearly  doubled,  the  value  of  gold  in  terms  of 
dollars.  As,  in  the  same  Act,  he  had  taken  the  precaution 
of  vesting  in  the  Government  the  title  to  and  the  possession  of 
all  the  monetary  gold  to  be  found  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
United  States,  he  made  a  haul  of  money.  The  amount  of 
monetary  gold  in  the  United  States  amounted  to  some 
$4,000,000,000.  He  made  a  “  profit  ”,  therefore,  of  some 
$2,660,000,000. 

Now,  all  this  looks  easy.  Within  the  confines  of  the  United 
States,  where  in  the  post-war  years  the  bulk  of  the  world’s 
monetary  gold,  by  reason  of  America’s  financial  liens  on  the 
belligerents  of  both  sides,  has  been  concentrated,  it  is  indeed 
easy  ;  even  though  in  the  long  run  such  methods  of  high  finance 
must  inevitably  prove  to  be  a  form  of  self-deception. 

But  the  United  States  is  not  an  isolated  community.  It  is 
an  integral  part  of  the  world.  What  Mr.  Roosevelt  does  in 
Washington  by  powers  conferred  on  him  by  the  United  States 
Congress  has  its  effect  abroad.  Now  it  is  one  of  Mr.  Roosevelt’s 
purposes  to  impose  upon  the  world  a  certain  comparative  value 
for  the  dollar,  such  value  having  been  decreed  by  himself  alone. 
To  achieve  that  purpose  it  is  necessary  that  the  franc  and  the 
pound,  for  instance,  be  hitched  to  gold  at  the  precise  corre¬ 
sponding  value,  that  is,  at  such  a  value  as  will  not  affect  the 
dollar  depreciation  ordained  by  Mr.  Roosevelt.  For  gold  is 
merely  a  yardstick.  In  itself  it  is  pointless  and  valueless,  except 
in  so  far  as  gold  rings  may  be  preferred  to  platinum  as  the  insignia 
of  people  about  to  be  married,  or  except  in  so  far  as  gold  might 
be  bought  for  other  non-monetary  purposes. 

Unless  the  dollar  be  stabilized  internationally  Mr.  Roosevelt’s 
”  declaration  ”  of  January  31st  becomes  meaningless  outside 
the  United  States.  He  cannot  promote  the  foreign  commerce 
of  the  United  States  unless  those  foreigners  who  buy  American 
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goods  are  certain  that  the  value  of  the  dollar  in  terms  of  their 
own  currencies  is  likely  three  months  hence  to  be,  within  narrow 
limits,  what  it  is  now.  Chaotic,  fluctuating  exchanges  make 
international  trade  impossible.  Such  truisms  are  elementary  : 
but  the  whole  circumstance  is  elementary.  The  collapse  of 
trade  the  world  over,  the  “  depression  ”  as  we  have  called  it 
for  the  last  five  years,  at  least  partly  persists  because  of  the 
collapse  of  the  gold  standard  and  the  consequent  inability  of 
anybody  to  resume  business  with  the  nationals  of  other  countries. 
The  stabilization  of  currencies,  on  a  gold  standard,  is  therefore 
necessary  before  trade  can  really  revive.  The  World  Monetary 
and  Economic  Conference  of  last  summer  broke  down  because 
the  United  States,  as  directed  by  Mr.  Roosevelt,  would  not 
then  discuss  the  question  of  currency  stabilization.  He  was 
not  ready.  He  is  ready  now.  But  in  effect  what  he  is  now 
ready  to  discuss  is  not  so  much  the  stabilization  of  currencies, 
as  the  stabilization  of  currencies  on  the  basis  already  laid  down 
by  himself. 

Out  of  the  profit  made  by  the  revaluation  of  gold  a 
$2,000,000,000  “  stabilization  fund  ”  is  to  be  set  up.  That 
fund  is  to  be  in  the  sole  charge  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
that  is,  under  political  control.  That  official  is  empowered  to 
use  it  “  for  the  purpose  of  stabilizing  the  exchange  value  of  the 
dollar  ”  by  dealing  “  in  gold  and  foreign  exchange  and  such 
other  instruments  of  credit  and  securities  as  he  may  deem 
necessary  ”.  “  I  am  ready  ”,  Mr.  Roosevelt  says  in  effect,  “  to 
discuss  with  the  other  parties  an  arrangement  which  shall  be 
to  our  common  advantage,  provided  the  other  parties  to  the 
discussion  are  willing  to  make  it  agreeable  to  themselves  that 
the  arrangement  shall  be  exclusively  to  my  advantage  ”. 

The  argument  has  been  often  heard  in  Washington  quarters 
closely  identified  with  the  Administration  that  the  British 
Exchange  Equalization  Fund  has  been  used  to  establish  an 
artificial  exchange  value  between  the  potmd  and  the  dollar, 
in  short,  that  the  new  American  Fund  is  merely  a  form  of 
retaliation.  That  is  hardly  the  fact.  The  fact  was  more 
correctly  put  by  Mr.  Rupert  E.  Beckett,  Chairman  of  the  West¬ 
minster  Bank,  when  he  addressed  the  annual  general  meeting 
on  January  31st  last.  “  By  his  latest  step  ”,  he  said,  “  in 
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establishing  an  Exchange  Control  Fund,  Mr.  Roosevelt  has 
introduced  a  new  element  into  the  situation.  The  purpose  of 
that  fund,  it  should  be  noted,  is  different  from  that  for  which 
our  own  Exchange  Equalization  Fund  was  created.  The  British 
Fund  was  intended,  and  has  been  used,  only  to  mitigate  violent 
exchange  movements,  caused  by  waves  of  speculation  or  sudden 
movements  of  nervous  capital.  The  American  Fund,  on  the 
other  hand,  has  the  avowed  purpose  of  holding  the  dollar  at  a 
certain  level,  and  at  a  level  which  appears  to  be  lower  than  is 
justified  by  economic  circumstances”. 

At  this  moment  what  matters  most  in  the  world’s  economic 
affairs  is  that  currencies  should  be  stabilized.  As  a  competitive 
lever  the  depreciation  of  currencies  is  useless,  even  senseless  ; 
for  by  the  very  nature  of  the  process  there  is  no  security  that 
the  depreciation  achieved  at  any  given  moment  can  be  main¬ 
tained,  and  therefore  the  merchants  cannot  take  advantage  at 
any  given  moment  of  the  position  then  obtaining.  If  one 
assumes  that  the  interests  represented  by,  say,  the  pound  and 
the  franc  will  not,  obligingly  to  the  interests  represented  by 
the  dollar,  quietly  accept  Mr.  Roosevelt’s  fiat,  how  otherwise 
is  currency  stabilization  to  be  achieved  ?  Can  it  be  achieved 
by  political  conference  between  governments  ?  Or  will  man’s 
native  resource,  his  irresistible  recuperative  faculty,  urge  him 
into  business  enterprise  despite  the  politicians,  and  thus  create 
a  de  facto  stabilization  on  which  the  politicians,  after  their  manner, 
will  then  find  no  difficulty  in  agreeing,  because  there  will  be  no 
alternative  open  to  them  ?  As  at  the  Lausanne  Conference  of 
August,  1932,  the  European  politicians  agreed  to  remit  Germany’s 
reparation  liability  because  Germany  had  already  stopped  paying 
reparation  and  everybody  knew  she  would  never  pay  reparation 
again;  so  this  year  or  next  the  world’s  politicians  may  agree 
upon  a  stabilization  of  the  exchanges  because  the  world’s 
merchants  have  already  imposed  stabilization  at  the  natural 
levels  resulting  from  the  actual  effect  of  trade. 

There  are  the  two  alternative  methods,  the  one  political, 
the  other  commercial.  The  dilemma  is  that  the  political 
method  is  not  only  hopeless  from  the  start  as  a  means  to  any 
constructive  achievement  whatsoever,  but  the  commercial  method 
itself  can  hardly  function  because  the  politicians  of  the  world 
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make  it  nearly  impossible  for  anything  to  function.  The 
political  debtor  coimtries,  including  Great  Britain,  are  all  in 
default  (of  course).  The  only  post-war  political  creditor  country, 
that  is,  the  only  coimtry  which  gave,  without  receiving,  political 
loans — ^namely  the  United  States — ^ia  (of  course)  bankrupt. 
The  word  “  bankrupt  ”  itself  needs  to  be  defined  when  applied 
to  Grovernments  or  to  communities  politically  organized.  A 
private  individual  is  bankrupt  when  his  total  assets,  capital 
and/or  other,  are  not  enough  to  meet  his  liabilities.  Countries 
are  bankrupt  only  when  the  total  income  of  the  country  is  not 
enough  to  meet  the  interest  on  total  liabilities,  as  funded. 

Politicians  and  their  works  are  subject  to  special  laws,  of  their 
own  making.  As  a  human  being,  even  a  politician  dies  sooner 
or  later.  As  an  institution  he  goes  on  for  ever.  The  ,£7,000,000 
a  day  spent  by  the  British  politicians  during  the  last  big 
war  will  go  on  to  the  nth  and  nth  generation  extracting  earned 
income  from  British  pockets  to  pay,  not  the  debt,  but  the 
interest  on  it. 

But  that  is  not  all.  The  various  governments  prevent  their 
several  countries  from  purchasing  each  other’s  goods  by  the 
imposition  of  prohibitive  tariffs,  and  by  restrictions  against  the 
payment  for  each  other’s  goods  in  each  other’s  currencies, 
although  foreign  exchange  is  the  only  available  method  of  such 
payment.  How,  therefore,  can  the  merchants  of  the  world 
defeat  the  politicians  of  the  world  and  make  contact  with  each 
other  for  trade  purposes  ?  Is  it  even  possible,  at  a  time  in  the 
history  of  the  world  when  bolshevism,  that  is,  political  dictator¬ 
ship  is  almost  omnipotent,  for  the  exchanges  to  be  stabilized  ? 
It  is  no  good  not  facing  the  difficulties.  The  difficulties  of  the 
Baring  crisis  in  the  ’nineties  were  child’s  play  by  comparison. 

It  is  nearly  impossible  to  believe  the  facts  we  all  know  to  be 
true.  The  United  States  Government  went  off  the  gold  standard 
in  spite  of  its  possession  of  the  bulk  of  the  world’s  gold.  That 
Government  returns  to  the  gold  standard  frankly  in  order  to 
accumulate  still  more  gold  and  to  make  the  working  of  the  gold 
standard  still  less  possible  than  before.  The  governments  of 
the  chief  trading  countries  still  try  to  steal  each  other’s  trade 
by  means  of  competitive  depreciation  of  currencies,  so  that 
the  pound  and  the  dollar,  for  instance,  instead  of  looking  each 
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other  in  the  face,  play  hide  and  seek  with  each  other.  If  the 
commercial  method  is  to  triumph,  in  spite  of  the  political  barri¬ 
cades  set  against  it,  the  achievement  must  needs  be  something 
of  a  miracle.  On  the  other  hand,  all  realistic,  experienced  people 
believe  in  miracles.  Not  otherwise  can  life  be  explained.  In 
the  present  case  the  miracle  seems  to  be  beginning.  There  is  a 
returning  feeling  of  confidence.  Bank  deposits  are  growing  less. 
Brokers’  loans  in  New  York  are  growing,  in  spite  of  Mr.  Roose¬ 
velt’s  ill-concealed  and  impartial  dislike  of  Wall  Street  and  the 
American  banks. 

None  the  less  no  person  whose  imagination  does  not  mislead 
him  expects  that  if  in  the  prevailing  conditions  the  politicians 
of,  say,  Washington,  London  and  Paris,  do  agree  to  meet  in 
conference,  they  will  then  proceed  to  agree  to  anything  further. 
In  this  present  century  there  have  been  only  two  important 
international  political  agreements  :  in  August,  1914,  that  a  war 
should  begin  ;  and  in  November,  1918,  that  the  war  should 
stop.  The  twin  achievement  was  really  only  one,  because 
when  a  war  is  started,  it  follows  that  it  must  also  stop.  The 
Disarmament  Conference,  which  after  two  years  of  business 
has  ended  in  an  armaments  race,  is  merely  typical  of  what  must 
be  expected  from  political  activity.  Politicians  are  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  mobs.  Mobs  can  destroy,  but  cannot  build. 
One  has  to  face  the  possibility  that  an  international  currency 
stabilization  conference  may  be  arranged,  just  as  an  international 
disarmament  conference  was  arranged.  As  soon  as  Mr.  Roose¬ 
velt’s  Bill  was  passed  for  devaluing  the  dollar,  Mr.  Morgenthau, 
United  States  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  put  about  the  notion 
that  Anglo-American  negotiations  about  currencies  were  about 
to  start.  It  seemed  reasonable  to  assume  that  if  the  negotiations 
were  to  be  Anglo-American,  something  ought  to  be  known 
about  them  in  British  as  well  as  in  American  quarters.  W’^ithin 
twenty-four  hours  of  Mr.  Morgenthau’s  act  of  inspiration,  an 
innocent  member  of  the  British  House  of  Commons  (January 
30th)  asked  Mr.  Neville  Chamberlain  if  it  would  not  be  well  to 
“  expedite  ”  the  said  conversations.  Whereupon  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain  wished  to  know  what  were  the  conversations  to  which 
the  hon.  gentleman  referred.  On  being  told  that  they  were 
conversations  “  regarding  currency  ”,  and  on  being  asked  if, 
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after  all,  there  were  no  such  conversations,  Mr.  Chamberlain 
answered  :  “  No,  sir,  not  to  my  knowledge 

If  the  currency  conference  meets,  we  know  what  sort  of  an 
exhibition  to  expect.  It  is  not  unfair,  as  an  historical  description 
of  what  took  place  at  the  two  years’  Disarmament  Conference, 
to  say  that  the  various  delegations  devoted  their  energies  towards 
securing  to  their  own  countries  the  maximum  of  armaments. 
It  is  likely  that,  if  and  when  the  currency  stabilization  con¬ 
ference  meets,  the  delegations  will  devote  their  energies  towards 
driving  up  the  other,  and  driving  down  their  own,  cur¬ 
rencies. 

In  the  international  politics  of  our  time  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment  has  a  way  of  getting  the  worst  of  most  things.  Because 
Mr.  Lloyd  George’s  Ministry  borrowed  from  the  United  States 
and  lent  to  France  and  Italy  at  one  and  the  same  time — ^thereby 
performing  a  masterpiece  of  pleasantry  such  as  never  occurred 
even  to  the  lively  imagination  of  Mr.  Charles  Dodgson,  alias 
Lewis  Carroll — and  because  Mr.  Lloyd  George’s  successors 
hit  upon  the  further  pleasantry  of  attempting  to  meet  the  liabili¬ 
ties  that  fell  to  Great  Britain  as  a  political  debtor  while  sacrificing 
the  assets  that  ought  to  have  fallen  to  her  as  a  political  creditor, 
the  British  supply  of  gold  was  steadily  lost.  Great  Britain  was  a 
gold  standard  country  that  practised  the  rules  of  the  gold  standard. 
Not  being  able  for  other  political  reasons,  this  time  imposed  by 
her  creditor,  to  meet  her  liabilities  in  goods  or  services,  she 
had  to  meet  them  in  gold.  By  September  21st,  1931,  the 
British  gold  reserve  had  fallen  to  £134,974,000,  and  it  was 
clear  that  the  fall  could  not  be  arrested.  Britain  on  that  day 
was  forced  off  gold.  The  resultant  depreciation  of  sterling, 
and  the  advantages  it  conferred  on  British  trade  owing  to  the 
contemporary  topsy-turvydom  imposed  upon  commerce  by  the 
political  conditions,  are  therefore  not  a  fair  argument  in  the 
mouths  of  American  dialecticians  and  apologists  who  expound 
dollar  depreciation  as  a  “  retaliation  ”,  and  who  protest  that 
the  last  people  to  complain  logically  are  the  British.  There 
is  no  analogy.  On  April  19th,  1933,  when  America  went  off 
gold,  she  held  more  gold  than  the  rest  of  the  world  put  together. 
The  British  abandonment  of  the  gold  standard  was  the  normal, 
inevitable  effect  of  the  international  financial  and  economic 
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facts .  America ’s  abandonment  of  the  gold  standard  was  a  political 
device.  We  shall  hear  the  accusation  and  the  defence  ad  nauseam 
at  the  conference. 

But  the  typically  British  misfortune,  imposed  by  British 
politicians  upon  the  British  people,  does  not  end  there.  The 
governmental  game  of  extracting  gold  from  paper,  and  putting 
a  fancy  value  upon  the  gold  thus  extracted,  may  strike  a  French¬ 
man  as  both  exhilarating  and  beneficial.  France  has  few  foreign 
investments.  Great  Britain,  who  holds  more  foreign  investments 
than  any  country  in  the  world,  cannot  lightly  contemplate  the 
permanent  loss  of  (say)  one  half  of  her  entire  income  from  those 
investments.  The  United  States  (if  we  are  to  be  logical)  ought 
to  be  in  the  same  boat  as  Great  Britain  ;  but  America’s  foreign 
investments  are  a  post-war  innovation,  too  recent,  it  seems, 
to  have  yet  eradicated  the  debtor-country  complex  on  which 
American  economic  and  financial  mentality  has  been  founded. 
Moreover,  Mr.  Roosevelt  hates  “  capitalism  ”  in  all  its  forms, 
even  in  the  form  of  America’s  capital  invested  abroad  ;  and 
hatred  is  blind.  It  is  his  delusion  that  bolshevism  is  a  finer 
thing  than  capitalism  ;  that  men  should  not  work  for  their 
own  benefit  but  in  order  to  hand  over  the  fruits  of  their  work 
to  a  politician,  to  be  disposed  of  as  he  in  his  discretion  may  think 
fit.  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  not  therein  original,  or  even  exceptional. 
It  is  the  curse  of  the  age  that  individualism  is  being  crushed 
under  a  political  omnipotence  which  first  robs  the  individual 
in  order  to  secure  the  means  wherewith  to  crush  him.  The 
uprooting  of  democratic  government  in  Italy,  in  Poland,  in 
Germany,  the  rioting  against  democratic  government  in  Paris, 
are  straws  in  the  modern  wind.  The  politician  not  only  always 
hangs  himself,  but  takes  the  precaution  of  appropriating  enough 
rope  to  do  the  thing  thoroughly. 

This  currency  conference  will  probably  be  added  to  the  long 
list  of  international  political  conferences  about  armaments, 
reparation,  trade,  money,  and  what  not ;  but  the  time  may 
come  when  the  politicians  will  no  longer  dare  even  to  suggest 
such  things,  for  fear  they  be  hooted  by  the  mobs  they  at  last 
have  disillusioned  ;  and  when,  therefore,  the  world  may  again 
set  about  its  business.  The  only  cause  of  currency  chaos  is 
political.  To  convene  a  political  conference  about  it  is  rather 
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like  cutting  off  one’s  head  as  a  cure  for  toothache.  If  the 
politicians  by  contrast  could  be  lulled  to  sleep  and  their  works 
undone,  the  chaos  in  currencies  would  be  automatically  eliminated, 
and  there  would  be  no  need  for  any  conference  at  all. 

Let  Mr.  Roosevelt  be  given  his  due.  There  was  a  danger 
last  summer  that  the  World  Monetary  and  Economic  Conference 
might  commit  the  governments  of  the  United  States,  Great 
Britain  and  France  to  an  artificial  stabilization  of  their  currencies. 
It  was  Mr.  Roosevelt  who  prevented  it.  From  the  beginning 
of  the  conference  every  delegation,  including  the  American, 
said  that  currencies  must  be  stabilized  before  the  other 
business — ^tariff  reduction,  the  abolition  of  exchange  restric¬ 
tions,  and  the  rest — could  be  approached.  They  spoke 
thus,  even  while  they  denied  that  they  were  doing  anything 
about  it.  With  all  the  freshness  of  a  new  enterprise,  indeed, 
the  Conference  plunged  into  the  discussion  on  currencies. 
Within  a  week  it  had  drawn  up  a  tentative  plan  for  provisionally 
stabilizing  the  dollar,  the  pound,  and  the  franc  for  the  duration 
of  the  conference.  On  July  3rd,  Mr.  Roosevelt,  to  whom  the 
plan  had  been  submitted,  rejected  it  in  vigorous  language.  He 
even  put  on  record  a  sentiment  which  excited  the  sympathy 
of  every  serious  person  in  the  world.  He  sent  a  message  to 
the  conference  in  London.  “  The  world  ”,  he  said,  ”  will  not 
long  be  lulled  by  the  specious  fallacy  of  achieving  a  temporary 
and  probably  an  artificial  stability  in  foreign  exchange  on  the 
part  of  a  few  large  countries  only.  The  sound  internal  economic 
system  of  a  nation  is  a  greater  factor  in  its  well-being  than  the 
price  of  its  currency  in  changing  terms  of  the  currencies  of  other 
nations.” 

Mr.  Roosevelt’s  subsequent  change  of  sentiment,  his  present 
apparent  desire  to  stabilize  the  dollar  internationally  on  an 
artificial  basis  decreed  by  himself,  cannot  in  one  sense  cause 
surprise.  We  are  all  inconsistent  and  we  all  change  our  minds. 
In  Mr.  Roosevelt’s  case  the  change  is  not  likely  to  do  much 
harm.  Before  he  can  stabilize  his  cheap  dollar  by  international 
agreement,  he  must  win  international  agreement.  Probably 
the  British  Government,  which  in  this  matter  is  sensitive  to 
advice  from  the  banks  and  from  big  business,  will  remain  true 
to  its  oft-repeated  principle  that  there  can  be  no  return  to  the 
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gold  standard  until  the  favourable  ”  balance  of  British  trade 
is  restored,  and  until  the  several  central  banks  reach  an  under¬ 
standing  that  the  gold  standard  in  the  future  will  be  allowed  to 
work.  The  restoration  of  the  British  trade  balance  presupposes 
a  dollar  not  undervalued.  The  working  of  the  gold  standard 
presupposes  a  commitment  that  no  single  central  bank  will 
in  the  future  accumulate  more  than  a  given  small  percentage 
of  the  world’s  supply  of  monetary  gold.  The  circumstance 
of  America’s  approaching  this  matter  from  the  standpoint  of 
an  undervalued  dollar  and  an  American  price  for  gold  which 
attracts  gold  to  New  York,  whereby  America’s  huge  gold  hoard 
is  further  increased,  gives  little  reason  to  expect,  or  to  fear, 
that  a  political  conference  will  contrive  to  agree  upon  artificial 
stabilization. 

Nor  is  it  merely  destructive  to  scoff  at  the  political  handling 
of  this  problem.  Politics  are  the  disease,  not  the  cure.  Ever 
since  the  Genoa  Conference  of  1923  the  politicians  have  added 
muddle  to  muddle  by  dictating  conditions  to  international 
trade  and  finance.  Currencies  will  stabilize  themselves  when 
the  political  machinery  is  slowed  down  enough  to  allow  inter¬ 
national  trade  and  finance  to  function  within  their  own  security. 
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By  George  E.  G.  Catlin 

Dr.  FLEXNER  concludes  his  deservedly  famous  book  on 
the  Universities  with  the  remark  :  “  England  is  rubbing 
its  eyes  and  gradually  discovering  the  diflFerence  between 
teaching  youth  and  advancing  science  Equally  it  would 
be  true  to  say  that  England  is  rubbing  its  eyes  and  discovering 
the  importance  of  having  some  principle — ^perhaps  not  quite 
unrelated  to  the  advancement  of  knowledge — in  accordance 
with  which  youth  should  be  taught. 

Criticisms  of  our  present  educational  system  have  been 
coming  from  unexpected  quarters.  It  is  the  late  headmaster 
of  Harrow  who  is  saying  that,  in  the  education  which  he  wants 
to  see  in  the  future,  “  I  do  not  think  there  will  be  room  or  time 
for  Latin  ”.  It  is  a  very  angry  music  master  at  Winchester 
who  announced,  in  a  presidential  address  to  the  annual  conference 
of  Educational  Associations  : — 

"  If  once  we  could  envisage  an  education  which  would  think  more  of 
the  actual  characters,  the  actual  talents,  and  the  futiure  lives  of  our  present 
pupils  and  less  of  the  pens  and  ink  of  a  specialized  past,  we  should  soon 
begin  to  march  in  a  new  direction.  .  .  .  We  should  cease  to  subject  to 
the  grind  of  an  overloaded  and  exclusively  intellectual  syllabus  the  many 
talents  which  have  no  part  or  place  in  it 

The  day  has  gone  by  when  William  Pitt,  the  Younger,  was 
brought  up  by  his  father.  Lord  Chatham,  from  the  age  of  eight 
on  port  and  Latin  tags.  If  not  the  port,  at  least  the  Latin  tags 
were  useful  at  a  time  when  the  House  of  Commons  was  im¬ 
pressed  by  the  roll  of  Ciceronian  oratory.  Parliament  today 
is  frankly  bored  by  that  kind  of  thing,  although  it  does  not 
mind  a  classical  reminiscence  or  two  from  Mr.  Baldwin. 

The  education  given  in  the  secondary  schools  is  largely 
shaped  by  the  system  of  education  customary  in  the  universities. 
The  examining  habit  decides  that.  The  core  of  that  education 
was  shaped  ages  ago  by  men  long  dead  before  even  William  Pitt 
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was  heard  of.  It  was  determined  by  long  dead  bishops.  When 
we  give  our  children  what  we  fondly  call  a  “  liberal  ”  (as  distinct 
from  a  technical)  education,  we  are  really  giving  them  the 
technical  and  professional  education  intended  for  the  clergy. 

A  tale  is  told  that  a  porter  at  Winchester  College,  when  he 
showed  visitors  round,  used  to  explain  that  the  school  was 
founded  for  the  sons  of  the  clergy.  Unfortunately  for  the 
veracity  of  the  porter’s  statement,  William  of  Wykeham  founded 
that  school  at  a  time  when  the  clergy,  being  Catholic,  were  not 
supposed  to  have  any  children.  It  was  founded  for  a  much 
more  interesting  reason.  It  was  established  to  educate,  from 
childhood,  the  clergy  themselves.  So  they  were  trained  in 
Latin  and,  later,  Greek. 

To  the  professional  training  of  the  clergy  the  great  teachers 
of  the  Renaissance  added  a  study  of  classical  literature — of 
“  humaner  letters  ”.  The  languages  that  had  been  the  living 
languages  of  the  Church  were  now  dead  and  their  bones  polished. 
But  they  were  indispensable  instruments  for  exhuming  that 
great  civilization  of  the  past  that  awed  the  sixteenth  century 
mind.  They  served  a  purpose  by  enabling  men  to  be  familiar 
with  noble  models  and  novel  customs  of  a  mightier  bygone 
age. 

The  novelty  of  the  bygone  does  not  last  long.  We  look  at 
some  antique,  unfamiliar  thing,  as  we  now  look  at  Tut-ankh-amen’s 
tomb  :  acquaint  ourselves  with  it,  and  put  it  away.  Sometimes 
we  think  that  it  is  so  valuable  that  we  build  a  museum  for  it. 
We  imitate  the  model.  That  is  what  the  schoolmasters,  the 
museum-keepers,  did  with  classical  literature. 

Unhappily  for  the  schoolmasters,  the  Greeks  were  the  great 
inventors — ^the  men  who  did  not  imitate.  And  those  imitate 
the  Greeks  in  spirit  best  who  imitate  them  in  word  least. 
Nothing  can  be  less  Greek  than  learned  hoeings  and  harrowings 
over  the  minutiae  of  Greek  scholarship  or  white-washings  of 
Greek  sepulchres. 

We  are  no  longer  content  with  education  as  a  mere  decoration — 
an  impressive  adornment  for  the  leisure  of  country  gentlemen. 
Of  this  earlier  type  of  education  its  treatment  of  modern  language 
subjects  was  typical.  The  gentry  of  the  eighteenth  century 
either  learned  their  French  and  Italian  in  their  well-connected 
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families  or  on  the  Grand  Tour,  or  they  did  not  learn  it  at  all. 
As  for  common  folk,  they  had  no  need  for  such  fal-de-lals. 
One  could  apply  the  phrase  of  a  South  African  politician  (used, 
indeed,  about  Bantus),  “  some  people  are  made  to  serve 
Or,  more  moderately,  one  could  say,  with  Arthur  Young,  that 
a  wise  farmer  had  no  need  to  envy  the  possessors  of  these  gifts. 

The  prejudice  against  modern  languages,  as  no  true  part 
of  schooling,  has  lasted  on.  The  execrable  teaching  of  modern 
languages  in  many  public  schools  and  grammar  schools  can 
only  be  explained  upon  the  supposition  that  the  intention  is, 
not  to  teach  the  language,  but  to  maintain  discipline.  Modem 
languages  have  been  taught,  with  stress  upon  grammatical 
structure,  in  precisely  the  same  fashion  as  Latin  is  taught. 
That  is  to  say,  the  object  has  not  been  to  enable  the  child  to 
use  the  language  but  to  help  him  to  improve  his  character. 
Per  ardua  ad  astra. 

The  public  school,  however,  of  the  last  century  prided  itself 
that  it  did  at  least  teach  thoroughly  Latin  and  Greek.  It  did 
this,  chiefly,  because  it  always  had  done  it  as  part  of  the  clerkly 
tradition.  Actually,  as  the  century  wore  on,  the  catholicity 
of  the  literature  studied  became  less  and  the  stress  upon  the 
style  of  the  author  became  more.  Style  was  everything. 

Apparently  it  did  not  occur  to  the  schoolmasters  that  the 
habit  of  a  good  Latin  style  might  be  a  sovereign  receipt  for  a 
bad  English  style.  The  complicated  Latin  sentence  is  a  model 
of  how  not  to  write  English.  To  have  caught  the  knack  of 
the  Ciceronian  or  Tacitean  construction  is  a  reliable  certificate 
against  journalistic  success.  Since  style  of  writing  is  style 
of  thinking,  drill  in  a  long  disused  mode  of  expression  is  a 
method  of  making  us  unable  to  follow  easily  the  workings  of 
the  ordinary  man’s  mind.  Its  chief  effect  will  be  to  make  us 
“  literary  ”,  in  days  when  there  is  no  longer  a  clerkly  ruling 
caste.  Nor  will  a  collection  of  etymologies  help  particularly 
when  the  first  advice  we  shall  receive  from  any  master  of  English 
will  be  to  avoid  Latinisms.  To  know  that  “  elevator  ”  is  derived 
from  the  Latin  will  help  neither  the  Society  for  Pure  English 
nor  the  lift-boy. 

The  customary  reply  to  all  this  is  that  training  in  the  ancient 
languages  gives  discipline  to  character.  In  the  lower  levels  of 
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education  a  like  principle  has  been  well  expressed  by  Lord  Eustace 
Percy,  speaking  of  the  elementary  schools  of  forty  years  ago. 
“  The  child  learned  to  sit  still  for  the  sake  of  school  order 
The  whole  duty  of  man,  inculcated  in  the  public  school,  went  a 
little  beyond  sitting  still.  Nor  would  it  be  quite  fair  to  describe 
the  end  in  education  as  leading  people  up  a  blind  road  on  the 
ground  that,  at  least,  it  was  a  very  difficult  one. 

Through  a  knowledge  of  the  “  humanities  ” — of  Euripides, 
Plautus,  Horace — a  certain  acquaintance  with  human  nature 
and  the  facts  of  life  was  imparted  to  the  boys.  It  is  true  that 
the  form  the  instruction  assumed  was  sometimes  slightly 
ridiculous  to  the  modern  child,  and  the  parodies  of  Greek 
chorus  sagacities  were  not  without  excuse.  It  is  true  that  this 
instruction  could  have  been  got  as  well,  or  better,  elsewhere — in 
modern  authors.  It  was  yet  a  training  in  life  and  ideas. 

It  would  have  been  a  fine  training  if  only  the  life  of  Rome 
in  the  first  century  b.c.  had  been  a  quite  safe  guide  to  conduct 
in  the  twentieth  century  a.d.  The  ideas,  moreover,  and  the 
values  that  were  imparted  in  this  training  would  have  been 
splendid  had  they  only  been  suitable  ideas  and  values,  taken 
(as  it  were)  neat.  It  is,  however,  at  least  worth  recalling  that 
the  ideas  we  thus  take  over,  thanks  to  a  classical  education, 
are  those  of  a  slave-holding  civilization.  They  may  perhaps 
need  re-thinking  in  terms  of  the  modem  world.  One  point 
about  a  classical  education  is  that  it  provides  us  with  such  an 
ample  field  for  a  study  of  the  inhumanities  from  Achilles  to 
Belisarius.  The  criticism  of  what  we  have  learned  to  accept 
as  good  from  the  great  classical  tradition  of  the  Occident  is 
probably  the  chief  intellectual  obligation  of  the  modern  world. 
We  cannot  for  ever  walk  about  in  the  cast-off  cultural  clothes 
of  other  ages  and  peoples. 

Sometimes  I  think  that  those  are  most  fortunate,  little  although 
they  realize  it,  who  are  formally  uneducated.  At  least  they 
have  not  the  disadvantage  of  never  suspecting  their  ignorance 
of  most  of  those  things  a  modern  man  should  know.  Much  of  our 
education  is  a  training  in  how  not  to  be  adapted  to  the  con¬ 
temporary  world.  The  untrained  and  uncorrupted  have  some 
chance  of  seeing  things  freshly.  If  they  fail,  it  is  from  lack  of 
natural  personality. 
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There  is  another,  and  very  different,  attitude  towards  educa¬ 
tion.  Dean  Roscoe  Pound,  of  the  Harvard  Law  School,  said 
recently  that,  “  in  terms  of  usefulness  there  is  no  reason  why 
medicine  or  law  should  not  be  considered  ‘  higher  ’  education  than 
any  other  course.  .  .  .  Any  sort  of  vocational  course  is  worth 
while  so  long  as  it  is  useful  to  the  community  ”.  The  university 
“  absorbs  the  money  of  the  community  ”,  and  the  community  is, 
apparently,  entitled  to  call  for  the  tune. 

Dean  Pound’s  argument  is  a  useful  reply  to  that  snobbishness 
that  would  re-inforce  the  professional  training  of  the  clergy, 
which  we  call  ”  liberal  education  ”,  by  admitting  to  the  category 
of  higher  education  training  for  those  professions  usually  affected 
by  the  wealthier  classes.  If  technical  training  for  law  and 
medicine  are  to  be  admitted,  without  further  inspection,  as 
higher  education,  then  there  is  no  reason  why  (should  the  rate¬ 
payers  so  desire)  professional  training  in  dentistry  and  plumbing, 
journalism  and  advertising,  domestic  economy  and  scavenging, 
hotel-management  and  lodging-house  keeping,  should  not  be 
admitted  to  the  field  of  higher  education.  And,  obviously, 
the  lower  education  should  be  capable  of  leading  up  to  the 
higher  education. 

Why  educate  ?  That  is  the  fundamental  question.  Dean 
Pound’s  reply  is  :  to  train  a  man  in  a  useful  job.  That  is  good 
education  which  pragmatically — ^and  pecuniarily — ^works.  That 
reply  appears  inadequate  when  we  reflect  that,  without  education, 
we  should  neither  have  that  obedience  upon  which  the  order 
of  the  world  rests  nor  that  trained  initiative  upon  which  its 
progress  depends.  Bertrand  Russell  makes  two  suggestions,  in 
his  Education  and  the  Social  Order^  that  here  appear  very 
relevant.  ‘‘  The  individual  should  mirror  the  world.  Why  ? 
I  cannot  say  why,  except  that  knowledge  and  comprehensiveness 
appear  to  me  glorious  attributes,  in  virtue  of  which  I  prefer 
Newton  to  an  oyster  ”.  A  catholic  appetite  for  knowledge  is, 
then,  one  characteristic  that  we  seek  in  the  fully  educated  man. 
Further,  Bertrand  Russell  asserts  that  ‘‘  our  social  structure 
increasingly  depends  upon  trained  and  well-informed  intelli¬ 
gence  ”.  The  appetite  for  knowledge  must  be  related,  not 
merely  to  a  money-making  job  in  demand  in  the  economic 
market,  but  to  the  duty  of  the  citizen  and  the  powers  of  the 
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man.  Science,  in  its  full  sense,  and  politics  seem  to  be  the 
two  proper  subjects  for  education. 

Doubting  Thomases  may  ask  how  far  these  things — intellectual 
curiosity,  sense  of  duty  as  a  citizen,  vigour  of  personality,  even 
fitness  for  a  paid  job — are  best  acquired  in  schools.  Is  a  catholic 
appetite  for  knowledge  best  satisfied  by  direct  experience  or  by 
“  talk  ”  and  second-hand  experience  ?  Perhaps  sound  schooling 
should  be  such  as  to  develop  in  us  the  power  to  criticize — ^to 
discover  what  experience  can  be  dispensed  with,  to  judge  what 
first-hand  experience  will  be  first-rate  experience. 

It  is  not,  however,  the  critical  powers  alone  that  require 
development.  The  logical  discipline  that  has  been  the  pride 
of  our  universities  has  had  the  defect  that  it  has  persistently 
regarded  one  fallacy  detected  as  mattering  more  than  five  truths 
gropingly  discovered.  It  is  an  attitude  appropriate  for  con¬ 
servation  and  defence,  for  those  who  are  beati  possidentes ; 
it  does  not  engender  the  mood  that  can  create  a  new  world  or 
foster  research  into  new  and  uncertain  fields  of  knowledge. 
It  intimidates  initiative  and  sterilizes  imagination.  Its  panacea 
is  cold  water.  The  creative  and  imaginative  powers  also  require 
development  in  any  sound  education.  Science  and  politics 
are  not  enough.  We  also  require  personality,  which  can  inspire 
intellectual  knowledge  with  vitality  and  politics  with  purpose 
and  shape.  It  is  not  the  quality  of  the  ready  and  docile  examinee. 
It  is  the  result,  as  Plato  said,  of  the  impress  of  a  good  worid 
upon  good  human  material. 

To  that  impress  of  the  world  the  human  being  should  not, 
in  any  intelligent  system  of  education,  be  merely  passive.  The 
critical  power  should  be  strengthened  by  controversy.  My  only 
reservation  to  Bertrand  Russell’s  suggestion  that  children  should  be 
made  to  listen  in  to  wireless  debates,  on  the  social  future,  between 
Mr.  Winston  Churchill  and  M.  Stalin,  is  that  the  child  might 
surely  be  entitled  to  protest  against  such  an  overloading  of  its 
capacity.  But  I  would  rather  assume  too  much  capacity  than 
too  little.  A  mere  intellectual  cleverness,  however,  and  con¬ 
troversial  aptitude,  existing  alone,  are  no  better  than  a  curse. 
Along  with  critical  powers  must  be  developed  perceptive  power. 

Three  quarters  of  humanity  is  intellectually  dead,  spiritually 
dead,  because  it  merely  does  not  see  the  things  before  its  nose. 
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Here  a  conventional  education  is  something  worse  than  useless. 
There  is  much  more  hope  in  the  untrained  person  who  retains  a 
certain  naiveU  of  perception.  It  is  not  necessary  for  a  man  to  be 
much  schooled  in  order  to  be  a  poet.  And  this  will  remain 
the  case  so  long  as  the  professional  educationists  pay  less  attention 
to  teaching  children  how  to  look  at,  and  vividly  experience, 
their  world  than  how  to  talk  correctly  about  it.  The  perverse 
reaction  of  writers,  such  as  D.  H.  Lawrence,  against  the  intellect 
is  precisely  due  to  this  breakdown  in  the  conventional  presenta¬ 
tion  of  what  is  intelligent.  Of  course,  every  artist  of  spirit 
reacts  against  it.  Perhaps  no  kind  of  schooling  can  give  this 
education  that  really  matters  in  vivid  perception.  But,  in  the 
teaching  of  elder  children,  it  can  scarcely  be  said  that  a  very 
vigorous  attempt  has  been  made. 

The  stimulus  of  controversy — Plato’s  notion  of  “  biting  and 
tearing  like  young  puppies  ” — should  awaken  the  mind,  not 
only  to  take  in,  but  to  give  out.  Vivid  perception  alone,  like 
keen  criticism  alone,  is  not  enough  to  make  a  complete  man. 
The  world  is  full  of  things  that  we  might  learn  about.  One  of 
the  difficulties  of  modem  education  is  that,  even  if  we  are 
content  to  turn  men  into  specialists,  still  there  is  a  danger  that 
they  will  be  in  their  middle  twenties  before  they  approach 
the  confines  of  existing  specialized  knowledge.  While  still 
under  tutelage  they  grow  into  adult  men  who  should  be  taking 
responsibility.  The  result,  as  one  sees  it  in  the  American  Ph.D. 
and  in  that  home  of  over-learned  men,  Germany,  is  not  too 
satisfactory.  Initiative  is  suffocated  by  erudition.  An  intimate 
connection  is  necessary  between  knowledge  and  action,  so  that 
even  intellectual  curiosity  itself  may  be  guided  clear  of  the 
sterilities  of  philosophic  doubt  and  may  issue  in  some  kind  of 
reasonable  human  satisfaction.  The  living  current  from  the 
great  world  that  enters  us  though  vivid  perception,  must  be 
returned  again  through  power  of  creative  action. 

Hitherto  every  system  of  education  has  tended  to  turn  out 
some  special  kind  of  man  of  affairs.  The  education  of  Rome 
especially  qualified  a  man  to  be  a  lawyer — although  he  might 
prefer  the  less  Roman  pursuit  of  a  rhetorician.  The  education 
of  the  Church  was  designed  to  perfect  the  spiritual  directors 
of  Christendom.  German  education  has  had  the  official  in 
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mind  ;  recent  English  education  has  concentrated  on  making  a 
good  civil  servant.  In  America  alone,  with  characteristic 
experimentalism,  instead  of  concentrating  on  training  a  ruling 
or  administrative  class,  there  has  been  an  attempt  to  fit  men 
for  any  and  all  walks  of  life  in  which  they  could  make  a  well- 
paid  livelihood. 

The  theory,  moreover,  that  the  aim  of  all  education  is  to 
produce  a  man  of  fully  developed  powers  who  is  also  a  good 
citizen,  and  that  the  aim  of  all  higher  education  is  to  produce  a 
man  of  fully  developed  powers  who  is  able  to  take  a  lead  in 
the  art  of  government  is  not  a  stupid  theory.  It  requires  careful 
consideration.  It  is  not  merely  the  case  that  we  would  wish 
well-educated  men  to  be  our  governors — ^philosophers  to  be 
kings.  It  is  fully  as  much  true  that,  knowing  what  we  want 
in  our  governors,  we  discover  there  the  final  end  of  our  formal 
education.  If  Plato  was  not  talking  nonsense,  he  surely  must 
have  meant  that  philosophy  must  be  kingly. 

Here,  then,  is  a  clear  goal  in  our  general  education,  our  “liberal” 
(that  is,  “  freeman *s  ”)  education  :  to  make  every  man  some¬ 
thing  of  a  ruler,  if  only  of  himself.  If  objection  is  taken  to  this, 
it  is  because  we  have  not  changed  enough  our  notion  of  govern¬ 
ment  with  the  change  of  the  times.  The  art  of  government 
is  not  only  one  of  military  command.  It  is  also  one  of  under¬ 
standing  the  man  who  understands  the  control  of  nature.  The 
people,  again,  may  choose  to  be  ruled  by  Communist  commissars. 
If  so,  the  object  of  general  education  should  be  to  impart  the 
training  appropriate  for  a  good  man  who  would  also  be  capable 
as  a  commissar.  It  is  interesting  that  in  Russia  they  stress 
music. 

Whatever  may  be  the  particular  fashion  that  it  assumed, 
this  training  to  play  a  part  in  the  guidance  of  affairs  gives 
direction  to  what  otherwise — specialized  education  for  a  profitable 
job  apart — ^would  be  merely  aimless  education  of  the  human 
powers  and  the  cultivation  of  an  unpleasant  self-expressionism. 
If  we  regard  man  as,  primarily,  not  the  individual  who  is  also 
citizen,  but  the  individual  who  is  also  pilgrim  of  eternity,  then 
religious  education  must  be  brought  in  to  play  its  part. 

The  reason  why  modem  liberal  education  is  so  bad  is  that 
it  no  longer  fulfils  the  function  that  (in  part,  unconsciously,  and 
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in  part,  deliberately)  it  once  performed.  We  are  therefore 
dissatisfied  with  it  without  knowing  quite  why.  We  daily 
revise  the  Map  of  Democratic  Western  Europe,  discover  new 
explanations  for  its  old  shrinkage  towards  the  dimensions  of 
Holland  and  our  own  isle,  and  put  the  blame  upon  some  fault 
in  the  electorate.  The  explanation  may  lie  in  the  fact  that  the 
education  at  the  top  does  not  engender  imagination  in  the 
conduct  of  modem  government,  but  only  qualifies  a  man  for 
being  a  cautious  Treasury  official  (who  will,  presumably,  no 
longer  ask,  with  a  certain  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  as  he 
looks  at  the  decimal  points,  “  What  are  all  these  damned  dots  ?  ”). 
And  the  education  at  the  bottom  has  no  adequate  continuity 
with  that  at  the  top. 

Attempts,  as  in  the  recent  Education  and  Employment  of 
Young  Persons  Bill,  to  remedy  the  danger  by  raising  the  school 
age  to  something  less  than  that  customary  in  most  American 
states  are  unhappily  abortive.  That  is  a  scandal.  It  is  rightly 
said  that  we  do  not  want  a  class  of  white-collared  unemployed. 
It  is  very  rightly  suggested  that  some  vocational  training  in 
the  probable  pursuits  that  will  be  followed  by  the  children 
will  do  no  harm.  It  is  even  true  that  some  manual  training 
for  all  may  do  much  to  heighten  that  power  of  perception  of 
which  the  importance  has  been  stressed.  If  some  Cambridge 
undergraduates  or  undergraduates  of  provincial  universities  in 
this  country  today  did  as  some  undergraduates,  a  few  centuries 
ago,  used  to  do — as  Harvard  undergraduates  do  in  great  numbers 
at  the  present  time — **  work  their  way  through  college  it 
would  give  them  some  valuable  experience  upon  which  to 
philosophize. 

What,  however,  is  generally  forgotten  is  that  every  child, 
boy  and  young  man  or  woman,  should  be  given  the  conviction, 
at  the  appropriate  age,  that  the  community  is  his  or  her  com¬ 
munity  and  that  he  is  entitled  to  some  intelligent  notion  of  its 
structure  and  working,  nature  and  spirit.  He  should  have  the 
true  freedom  of  contemplating  its  purpose  as  something  integral 
with  his  own  purposes  and  as  something  in  which  he  has  a 
share.  To  induce  the  sense  of  being  a  shareholder  in  the 
treasure  house  of  civilization  is  the  essence  of  a  liberal  education. 


THE  JUNKERS’  LAST  THROW 
By  Harrison  Brown 

The  thesis  of  the  National-Socialists  and  the  standpoint 
of  their  foreign  apologists  is  that  Germany  has  had 
her  Revolution  and  now  wants  to  live  at  peace  with  the 
world.  In  both  respects  the  claim  is  controversial  and  in  both 
the  necessity  for  drastic  qualification  at  least  can  be  proved. 
It  is  as  untrue  to  say  that  Germany  has  yet  had  her  revolution 
as  it  is  to  say  that  Hitler  “  seized  power  The  Nazis  were 
hauled  into  office  by  the  Junkers  and  the  Industrialists  after 
they  had  passed  the  zenith  of  their  influence  and  had  begun 
to  disintegrate.  The  “  Saga  of  the  Revolution  ”  is  a  myth 
which  no  informed  person  has  ever  taken  seriously. 

Hitler  has  not  destroyed  the  old  regime:  he  has  supplanted 
a  weak  interregnum  of  Social-Democracy,  which  had  already 
collapsed  in  July,  1932,  with  the  surrender  of  Severing,  just  as 
the  old  regime  itself  had  collapsed  in  1918  with  the  surrender 
of  Ludendorff.  The  impetus  created  by  the  rank  and  file  of 
the  Nazis  in  the  wake  of  Goring’s  terroristic  activities  carried 
Hitler  considerably  farther  than  his  own  timorous  leadership 
would  have  done.  It  enabled  the  Party  to  turn  the  tables  on 
their  Nationalist  allies  ;  it  has  enabled  spokesmen  all  down 
the  line  to  proclaim  the  glory  of  the  Ftihrer  Prinzip  ;  by  the 
sensational  destruction  of  what  are  considered  elsewhere  the 
cultural  bases  of  civilisation,  it  has  created  the  impression  that 
Germany  has  been  wholly  gleichgeschaltet  to  the  Nazi  pattern. 
For  the  moment  at  least  most  of  that  is  bluff.  The  power 
factors  of  the  old  regime  have  been  eliminated  from  the  surface 
only,  it  is  they  who  still  run  the  country. 

But  if  the  functioning  of  the  leader  principle  is  a  myth,  the 
incessant  proclamation  of  it  is  important  for  several  reasons. 
By  the  fanaticism  of  his  single-track  mind  and  his  flair  for 
popular  sentiment.  Hitler  has  retained  the  leadership  of  his 
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movement  against  many  obstacles.  Apart  from  that  he  is  a 
vacuum.  The  Fuhrer  Prinzip  is  doing  for  him  now  what  his 
audiences  have  done  for  him  in  the  past.  Alone,  or  in  com¬ 
mittee,  he  has  always  been  a  nonentity,  subject  to  fits  of 
melancholia  ;  faced  with  a  crowd  he  has  a  capacity  for  imbibing 
their  magnetism  and  throwing  it  back  to  them  in  concentrated 
form.  Suggestion  may  yet  make  him  a  leader,  in  the  sense  of 
statesmanship,  by  means  of  this  same  capacity  for  serving  as 
a  channel.  But  the  fact  that  he  is  still  far  from  maturity  is  of 
great  importance.  On  the  manner  of  his  development  may 
hang  the  future  of  Germany  and  of  the  Western  world. 

At  present,  in  any  case.  Hitler  is  the  sport  of  intrigue  and 
the  marionette  of  circumstance  as  much  as  any  puppet  king 
that  ever  was.  To  a  simple  mind  the  complexities  of  modern 
government  are  unutterably  confusing,  and  in  these  days 
especially  Dr.  Hanfstaengl  is  often  called  upon  to  play  the 
piano  to  cheer  his  depressed  chief. 

This  period  is  indeed  portentous,  for  even  outwardly  the 
theory  of  the  complete  supremacy  of  the  Totalitarian  State 
is  being  assailed.  The  joint  denunciation  of  the  paganism  of 
the  Nazi  “  German-Christians  ”  by  the  Evangelicals  and  Catholics 
strikes  more  deeply  than  any  mere  struggle  for  liberty  of 
conscience,  upon  which  alone  a  graceful  withdrawal  before 
such  numbers  would  be  easily  possible.  It  strikes  at  the 
dearest  phobia  of  Hitler  himself :  anti-semitism.  For  propaganda 
purposes  his  coming  to  power  destroyed  such  bogeys  as  un¬ 
employment,  corruption,  the  Junkers,  etc.,  and  attention  has 
therefore  been  largely  concentrated  upon  “  racial  purity 
The  Jew  has  been  more  than  ever  the  wire  through  which  all 
criticisms  of  brutality  and  delay  have  been  short-circuited. 
How  can  there  be  a  volte-face  on  such  a  question  ?  How 
stem  the  flood  of  anti-semitism  which  is  the  base  of  all  new 
laws  and  all  new  education  ? 

Foreign  policy,  too,  is  proving  less  simple  than  it  seemed. 
In  Mein  Kampf  Hitler  has  written  :  “  Let  this  be  perfectly 
clear.  The  inexorable  deadly  enemy  of  the  German  people  is 
and  will  remain  France.”  Arrived  in  power,  there  were 
demonstrations  around  the  frontiers,  “  strong-hand  ”  talk  by 
Nazi  leaders,  finally  strong  action  at  Geneva.  Then  a  sudden 
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change,  a  proffering  of  hands  across  the  Rhine,  much  talk  of 
“  gestures  Hitler  had  acquired  the  ambition  to  be  the  man 
who  solved  the  Franco-German  quarrel.  Hitler  is  always 
sincere  ;  that  the  French  realize.  They  did  not  doubt  the 
momentary  sincerity  of  his  interview  with  M.  de  Brinon,  they 
only  feared  that  later  there  might  come  another  somersault. 
Their  suspicious  minds  thought,  too,  that  some  of  the  Nazis 
might  be  as  militaristic  as  they  said  they  were  ;  they  even 
imagined  that  the  frantic  preparations  for  war  were  not  entirely 
a  matter  of  prestige  and  of  that  “  inferiority  complex  ”  which 
Hitler  claimed  to  have  destroyed.  They  noted  the  unprecedented 
importations  of  such  an  all-important  war  material  as  nickel ; 
the  purchases  of  scrap  iron  and  the  prohibition  to  export  it ; 
they  watched  the  efforts  of  the  Government  to  make  the  German 
people  “  air-minded  ”,  and  the  drilling  of  the  whole  male 
population  over  the  age  of  ten. 

Nevertheless,  the  French  presented  a  new  offer  on  disarmament. 
It  is  no  secret  that  Hitler  was  at  first  delighted  with  this  document. 
“  You  give  me  more  than  I  asked  ”,  he  is  reported  to  have 
exclaimed  to  the  French  Ambassador.  The  French  offer  was 
certainly  an  advance ;  had  it  come  five  years  earlier  most  sub¬ 
sequent  history  would  have  been  different.  It  looked  for 
security  to  the  reduction  of  French  armaments,  but  it  also 
required  no  re-armament  for  Germany.  It  was  worded  with 
extreme  politeness.  And  yet  it  took  the  Germans  many  weeks 
to  answer.  The  old  ofRcials  found  several  snags  in  it ;  the 
heavy  industry,  which  largely  controls  the  Nazi  Economic 
Council  through  its  members  Thyssen,  Vogler,  Bohringer  and 
Krupp  von  Bohlen,  also  did  not  approve  of  being  baulked  of 
further  orders.  Hitler’s  disillusionment  cannot  have  been  less 
painful  on  account  of  his  first  innocent  burst  of  enthusiasm. 
So  this  was  the  tricky  foreigner  he  had  heard  about  1  Soon  a 
revulsion  of  feeling  became  evident  in  his  speeches.  There 
crept  in  a  note  of  bluster  which  certainly  did  nothing  to  convince 
outside  opinion  that  Nazi  conversion  to  peace  is  either  profound 
or  permanent. 

In  addition  to  all  this  there  is  the  economic  situation.  The 
Ministry  of  Finance  may  pretend  to  optimism,  but  the  leaders 
have  no  illusions  about  the  state  of  affairs.  Nazi  statistics  on 
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unemployment  are  obviously  open  to  question,  the  “  dole  ” 
figures  are  no  guide  at  all,  for  not  all  even  of  registered  un¬ 
employed  receive  the  dole,  notably  domestic  servants,  agricultural 
labourers  and  bargees.  The  Economist  has  pointed  out  that 
“  fresh  employment  was  only  found  at  the  expense  of  those 
already  occupied,  by  cutting  down  their  hours  of  work  and 
reducing  their  wages  accordingly  Real  wages  are  lower 
today  in  Germany  than  they  have  been  for  fifty  years.  At  the 
beginning  of  last  year  the  total  unemployment  figures  were 
estimated  at  about  eight  millions.  A  Nazi  paper,  the  National- 
Sozialistische  Volksdiensty  of  the  izth  January,  says  that  today 
seven  million  people  are  being  assisted  by  the  Winter  Help — 
to  the  extent  of  an  average  seven  marks  monthly  in  money  or 
kind.  When  the  dependents  of  the  assisted  people  are  included, 
this  means  that  at  least  a  quarter  of  the  total  population  of 
Germany  is  receiving  help  to  the  extent  of  a  very  few  shillings 
per  month. 

These  figures,  and  these  dissatisfactions  of  large  groups 
do  not  proclaim  that  National-Socialism  has  failed.  They  do, 
however,  indicate  that  it  has  as  yet  done  nothing  to  improve 
the  material  well-being  of  the  people.  And  that  alone  is  sufiicient 
to  indicate  further  changes  in  store.  That  the  changes  will 
come  by  means  of  pressure  from  the  “  have-nots  ”  of  the  move¬ 
ment  upon  the  forces  now  in  occult  control  is  fairly  certain. 
The  tempo  of  this  development  cannot  be  prophesied,  for  it 
depends  as  much  as  anything  upon  the  ever  fluctuating  rivalries 
between  the  leaders  of  the  party. 

The  alliance  of  Junkers  and  Industrialists  with  Brown  Fascism 
came  into  being  under  various  forms  of  pressure,  and  with 
different  specific  objectives.  The  Industrialists  sought  a  popular 
mask  under  which  they  could  destroy  organised  Labour.  Hitler 
was  faced  with  the  disintegration  of  his  movement  and  clutched 
at  the  last  chance  to  save  it.  By  so  doing  he  proved  the  correct¬ 
ness  of  Gregor  Strasser’s  analysis  of  the  situation  a  few  weeks 
earlier,  when  that  leader  had  sought  to  persuade  Hitler  to  throw 
in  his  lot  with  von  Schleicher.  Strasser  was  disgraced  and 
for  a  period  was  a  refugee  in  flight.  He  has  now  for  some 
time  been  back  in  Germany  and,  as  a  chemist,  holds  the  im¬ 
portant  post  of  Manager  of  the  Schering-KLahlbaum  factory 
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in  Berlin,  one  of  the  chief  potential  poison  gas  factories  in  the 
country.  Strasser  has  always  represented  the  extreme  revo¬ 
lutionary  socialist  wing  of  the  Nazis,  not  far  removed  from 
Communism.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  his  influence  and  advice 
is  already  felt  inside  the  jarring  factions  of  the  Berlin  leadership. 

The  position  of  the  third  party  to  the  alliance  was  the  most 
interesting,  and  may  still  prove  to  have  been  the  most  important. 
Since  the  war  the  Prussian  Junkers  had  regained  their  political 
influence,  but  their  economic  situation  had  gone  from  bad  to 
worse.  They  had  survived  the  collapse  of  their  world  in  1918 
by  the  simple  expedient  of  retiring  to  their  estates  and  keeping 
quiet.  Outposts  of  the  old  regime  in  the  civil  service  watched 
every  opportunity  of  re-asserting  the  claims  of  the  traditional 
ruling  class.  Above  all  the  old  professors  throughout  the 
educational  system  never  ceased  to  stab  the  Republican  Govern¬ 
ment  in  the  back.  Once  only  in  the  succeeding  years  was 
there  an  interruption  in  the  slow  return  to  power  of  the  Junker. 
At  the  time  of  the  Kapp  Putsch  there  were  peasant  risings 
throughout  Mecklenburg,  Pomerania  and  East  Prussia.  A  few 
landowners  were  killed  ;  often  the  scenes  resembled  those  of 
the  French  Revolution,  with  aristocrats  facing  an  angry  mass 
of  agricultural  workers  armed  with  pitchforks  and  old  guns. 
But  the  latter  were  quickly  outwitted  and  the  revolt  subsided. 
Until  a  year  ago,  in  outlying  spots,  it  was  still  possible  to  see 
the  peasant  kiss  the  hand  of  his  overlord.  Feudalism  was  only 
just  out  of  sight  in  East  Prussia,  nor  was  the  general  level  of 
culture  of  the  Junkers  themselves  far  removed  from  that  period. 
Heine  denounced  the  Prussian  aristocracy  as  “a  handful  of 
common  nobles  who  have  learned  nothing  beyond  horse-trading, 
card-sharping,  drinking  feats  and  similar  stupid,  rascally  accom¬ 
plishments.  Such  are  the  men  who  think  they  can  fool  an 
entire  race,  and,  moreover,  the  race  which  invented  gunpowder 
and  printing  and  the  Critique  of  Pure  Reason 

Nevertheless,  the  doom  prophesied  by  Heine  has  been  a  long 
time  coming.  For  nearly  a  hundred  years  after  he  published 
his  diatribe,  the  Junkers  have  continued  “  to  fool  an  entire 
race  ”.  Not  even  their  own  tenants  saw  through  them.  In 
1932  the  decline  in  prices  of  meat  and  dairy  produce  had  become 
catastrophic  for  the  peasant  farmer.  Yet  the  latter  never  saw 
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that  a  chief  cause  of  his  ruin  was  the  prohibitive  grain  duties 
imposed  for  the  benefit  of  the  Junker.  Despite  the  reformers 
of  1848,  despite  Free  Trade  Caprivi,  Bismarck,  the  war  and 
the  “  Revolution  ”  of  1918,  this  tiny  minority  of  a  few  thousand 
families,  in  an  ocean  of  sixty-five  million  souls,  has  disappeared 
into  the  trough  of  one  wave  only  to  reappear  on  the  crest  of 
the  next. 

By  1924  they  were  a  power  in  the  Reichstag,  advocating, 
amongst  other  things,  an  anti-semitic  programme.  In  the 
Luther  Cabinet  of  1925  they  held  four  seats.  Finally,  when 
Briining  resorted  to  the  idea  of  “  Presidential  Government 
they  began  to  come  into  their  own.  With  Parliamentary  control 
out  of  the  way,  intrigue  inevitably  played  a  greater  part  than 
ever  in  public  life,  and  just  as  inevitably  did  the  intrigues  centre 
round  the  aged  President  whose  edict  had  become  law.  If 
Schleicher  was  the  political  assassin  who  actually  dispatched 
the  Catholic  Chancellor,  it  was  the  Junkers  who  had  undermined 
his  authority. 

Papen’s  six  months  term  in  office  was  only  important  in  that 
he  fell.  His  “  Cabinet  of  Barons  ”  was  a  bare-faced  attempt 
on  the  part  of  the  Junker  clique  to  reimpose  their  domination 
and  prepare  the  restoration  of  the  Monarchy.  That  at  least  the 
German  people  would  not  stand.  Their  refusal  to  tolerate 
von  Papen  was  destined  to  be  the  people’s  last  expression  of 
democratic  sentiment.  Henceforth  when  they  voted,  they  voted 
themselves  into  chains.  Schleicher,  who  followed  Papen,  sought 
to  profit  by  the  latter’s  mistakes  and  to  redress  the  balance. 
He  fell  foul  of  the  Junkers,  however,  on  several  points.  “  They 
will  not  touch  me  ”,  he  told  a  friend,  “  I  have  done  too  much 
for  them  ”.  But  in  politics  there  is  no  gratitude  for  past  favours 
when  the  future  is  at  stake.  In  one  of  his  last  editorials,  written 
as  the  intrigues  were  thickening  in  Berlin,  Theodor  Wolff 
wrote  :  “  These  weeks  the  hungry  ravens  are  circling  ever 
more  narrowly  round  the  ancient  tower  ”.  Hindenburg  was 
indeed  besieged  by  the  raven  Junkers.  And  the  Junkers,  as 
Wolff  continued  prophetically,  “  during,  before  and  since  the 
war  were  always  great  patrioteers  before  the  people  and  great 
profiteers  for  themselves.  Why  should  it  not  be  the  same 
this  time  ?  ”  With  dry  sarcasm  the  great  editor  remarked 
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that  the  makers  of  the  Weimar  Constitution  had  not  foreseen 
the  President’s  son. 

The  full  story  of  the  frantic  Palace  intrigues  of  those  weeks 
will  not  yet  be  disclosed.  When  it  is,  the  “  mystery  ”  of  Hitler’s 
advent  and  the  origin  of  the  Third  Reich  will  become  much 
clearer.  The  root  cause  was,  as  ever,  the  desperate  struggle 
of  the  Junkers  to  continue  to  over-rule  economic  fact  by  political 
power.  For  almost  the  last  time  the  Junkers  betrayed  their 
country  and,  for  the  conservation  of  their  great  estates,  threw 
sixty-five  million  people  into  the  maw  of  Fascism.  Briining 
had  fallen  because  he  threatened  to  exempt  bankrupt  estates 
from  the  proposed  agrarian  moratorium.  Schleicher  intended 
the  same,  but  he  did  more.  He  encouraged  the  exposure  of 
the  scandals  of  the  Eastern  Relief  Act  (the  Osthilfe). 

It  is  unnecessary  to  go  into  the  details  of  the  sordid  swindles 
uncovered  by  the  Budgetary  Committee  of  the  Reichstag. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  this  fund  for  the  provision  of  credits  for 
agriculture  in  East  Prussia  was  found  to  have  become  a  Junker 
racket.  Small  farmers  got  little,  the  Junkers  helped  them¬ 
selves.  In  every  conceivable  way  these  loud-voiced  patriots, 
who  for  generations  had  battened  on  the  German  people,  were 
caught  red-handed  robbing  the  till  of  their  bankrupt  Fatherland. 
Credits  granted  for  the  reconstruction  of  one  property  were 
found  to  have  gone  in  the  purchase  of  others.  In  some  cases 
estates  were  “  reconstructed  ”  three  times  in  succession  and, 
on  a  fourth  bankruptcy,  were  ceded  to  a  daughter  who  was  a 
minor,  in  preparation  for  another  raid  on  the  Fund.  Others 
bought  automobiles  and  hied  them  to  the  French  Riviera. 
The  Press  bore  vicious  headlines  incriminating  famous  names, 
and  the  waves  of  the  storm  washed  high.  The  climax  was 
reached  when  rumours  began  to  circulate  concerning  the 
President’s  entourage. 

Neudeck  is  the  unpretentious  estate  in  East  Prussia  upon 
which  President  Hindenburg  spent  his  boyhood,  and  for  which 
he  has  a  great  attachment.  Quite  early  in  the  heyday  of  intrigue 
the  wiliest  and  most  cynical  of  the  Junker  clan,  Herr  Elard 
von  Oldenburg- Januschau,  conceived  the  brilliant  idea  of  a 
“  national  gift  ”  of  the  former  family  estate  to  the  old  President. 
Neudeck  is  rich  in  sentiment  but  poor  in  soil ;  it  stands  in  urgent 
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need  of  “  reconstruction  a  typical  eastern  estate  indeed, 
which  never  has  and  never  can  pay  its  way.  Installed  at 
Neudeck  the  President  found  himself  surrounded  and  courted 
by  noble  families.  There  the  simple  old  soldier  became,  like 
them,  a  needy  Squire.  Little  imagination  is  needed  to  link  this 
factor  with  the  stranglehold  which  Junkerdom  had  again  estab¬ 
lished  over  politics  by  1933. 

The  Osthilfe  scandal  caused  a  panic,  and  by  no  means  only 
among  those  whose  names  were  already  disclosed.  The  sack 
of  secrets  was  not  exhausted  when  its  mouth  was  sealed  by 
the  overthrow  of  Schleicher.  About  Neudeck  itself,  for  example, 
there  was  much  that  was  not  clear.  The  title  deeds  had  been 
made  out  to  Major  Oscar  von  Hindenburg,  the  President’s  son 
and  aide-de-camp,  who  for  years  had  been  increasingly  the 
channel  of  reactionary  approach  to  his  aged  father.  It  was 
freely  rumoured  that  no  Donation  Tax  had  been  paid  on  the 
homestead  and  that  provision  had  been  made  for  future  evasion 
of  the  Inheritance  Tax.  Clearly  there  were  other  quarters 
besides  the  Junkers  to  whom  the  Reichstag  exposure  was 
unpalatable.  Ironically  enough  one  of  the  first  acts  of  the 
Combine  under  the  “  anti-corruptionist  ”  Hitler  was  to  reclaim 
the  documents  laid  before  the  Reichstag  Committee  in  connection 
with  the  scandal. 

Much  has  happened  since  the  Unification  Bill  of  April  2nd 
established  the  Nazi-Nationalist  alliance  in  power  for  four 
years.  Much  that  has  happened  has  been  unpopular  with  the 
landowners.  There  have  been  forced  levies  of  cattle  and  food 
by  local  Nazi  units,  in  addition  to  the  usual  “  voluntary  ”  con¬ 
tributions  to  Party  funds.  Unemployed  are  thrust  upon  large 
and  small  estates  alike  and  must  be  fed  and  housed  whether  or 
not  there  is  work  for  them  to  do.  The  Nationalist  Party  has 
been  dissolved  ;  the  Stahlhelm,  which  in  1932  Papen  threw 
into  politics  as  a  “  Junker  Army  ”  against  the  Brown  Shirts, 
has  been  merged  into  the  S.A.  Hugenberg  has  been  dismissed 
from  the  Cabinet,  despite  his  furious  reminder  to  Hindenburg 
that  his  going  would  upset  the  balance  of  parties  and  thereby 
invalidate  the  National  Government. 

Nevertheless,  the  big  estates  remained  intact.  Darr6,  the 
Nazi  Minister  of  Agriculture  and  originator  of  the  Party’s  Land 
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Programme,  had  publicly  eaten  his  words.  He  had  announced 
that  Nazi  land  settlement  would  have  nothing  in  common 
with  the  Marxist  methods  of  proletarianizing  the  country' 
population  ”,  and  in  July  he  definitely  declared  that  the  great 
estates  would  not  be  touched.  The  Erhhofrecht^  or  Peasants’ 
Corporation,  which  came  into  force  on  June  12th,  did  not 
concern  the  Junkers  directly.  Indirectly,  however,  it  seemed 
to  show  the  writing  on  the  wall.  Germany  was  to  be  a  land 
of  smallholders,  the  official  commentary  declared  that  ”  Bauer  ” 
was  to  be  a  ”  new  title  of  nobility  ”,  and  this  was  followed  by 
further  regulations  concerning  the  use  of  titles  which  would 
have  been  unthinkable  a  few  months  earlier.  The  new  law, 
loosely  phrased,  seemed  partly  designed  to  create  an  impetus 
which  would  not  long  tolerate  even  the  secret  subsidizing  of 
the  large  estates. 

Happily  for  the  Junkers,  this  law  has  aroused  the  bitter 
antagonism  of  the  peasants,  who  do  not  approve  of  being  bound 
to  the  soil,  with  prices  fixed  by  the  authorities  in  Berlin.  The 
rigid  principle  of  primogeniture,  which  is  an  integral  part  of 
the  scheme,  is  even  more  unpopular.  The  rule  of  all  post-war 
changes  of  system  is  applying  also  to  Germany  ;  in  their  turn 
the  Nazis  are  finding  that  peasant  discontent  is  easier  to  foment 
than  to  satisfy. 

It  is  in  these  circumstances  that  the  Junkers  judge  their  time 
for  re-asserting  themselves  to  have  come.  For  a  year  the  Nazi 
giant  has  laid  about  him  with  a  club,  smashing  all  that  seemed 
hopeful,  but  changing  little  that  was  bad  in  the  Fatherland. 
Now  the  giant  is  a  little  breathless,  and  more  than  a  little  puzzled. 
The  sweep  of  the  club  has  hitherto  done  no  more  than  chip  some 
paint  from  the  economic  machine,  but  the  dust  and  grit  it 
has  raised  does  not  improve  its  running.  The  question  now 
is  whether  the  club  is  to  be  used  on  the  machine  itself  or 
whether  the  old  engineers  are  cunning  enough  to  steal  it  from 
the  giant. 

To  the  outer  world  the  fiction  of  a  united  Germany  is 
incessantly  proclaimed.  The  Junkers  and  Industrialists  know 
better.  They  also  know,  however,  that  they  themselves  are  no 
counter-attraction  even  for  the  disillusioned.  Their  solution  is 
simple — back  to  the  Monarchy.  Though  it  is  doomed  to 
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failure,  the  moment  chosen  for  the  mention  of  it  is  inconvenient 
for  the  Nazis. 

Of  the  Nazi  hierarchy,  however.  Goring,  the  gangster  Premier 
of  Prussia,  would  be  almost  alone  to  welcome  it.  Goring 
always  had  monarchical  leanings:  today  both  his  relationship 
with  the  Industrialists  and  his  growing  insecurity  amongst 
his  Nazi  colleagues  tend  to  increase  his  sympathy  for  the  change. 
By  so  much  the  more  do  the  “  Socialist  ”  Nazis  become  vehement 
in  denunciation.  “  All  over  the  land  the  reactionaries  are 
stretching  themselves.”  says  Goebbels,  “  Let  them  beware  ”. 

The  “  Second  Revolution  ”  was  halted  by  Hitler  at  the 
beginning  of  a  dangerous  winter.  It  is  about  to  start  again. 
Its  predestined  victims  are  Schacht  and  Krosigk,  guardians 
of  “  orthodox  finance  ”  ;  Kurt  Schmitt,  appointee  of  Big  Busi¬ 
ness  in  the  Ministry  of  Economics  ;  a  host  of  non-Nazi  officials 
throughout  the  upper  ranks  of  the  Civil  Service,  who  have 
remained  till  the  present  on  account  of  their  experience.  And 
with  these  will  go  the  Junkers  and  their  big  estates.  With  the 
coming  of  spring  Point  17  of  the  “  unalterable  ”  Programme 
is  due  for  revival.  “  W’e  demand  land  reform  adapted  to  our 
national  needs,  the  enactment  of  a  law  for  the  uncompensated 
expropriation  of  land  for  public  purposes,  the  elimination  of 
land  interests  and  the  prevention  of  land  speculation  ”. 

When  that  occurs  one  hope  alone  will  remain  for  the  Junkers. 
That  hope  is  war,  in  which  their  services  as  officers  still  remain 
indispensable.  For  if  it  is  true  that  Germany  alone  was  not 
responsible  for  the  last  war,  it  is  also  true  that  Germany’s  share 
of  war  guilt  must  be  borne  almost  solely  by  the  Junker  class. 
The  Junkers  have  war  in  their  blood  and  their  egotism  is  all- 
consuming.  Not  for  nothing  are  the  fortunes  of  Japan  followed 
with  such  attention  and  such  sympathy  in  the  new  Germany, 
for  Japan  also  came  late  to  imperialism  and  is  unsatisfied.  For 
the  Junkers  especially  Japan  has  become  the  centre  of  urgent 
interest,  for  the  Junkers  alone  cannot  make  war  today.  For  that 
they  would  need  outside  assistance  and  some  discontent  at 
home.  That  discontent  in  certain  circumstances  could  well  be 
focussed  on  Point  One  of  the  Nazi  Programme,  which  reads  : 
“  We  demand  the  inclusion  of  all  Germans  in  a  Great  Germany 
on  the  ground  of  the  right  of  self-determination  ”. 
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VI.— RUSSIA 
By  D.  S.  Mirsky 

The  Russian  Soviet  novel  has  passed  through  three  stages 
which  correspond  in  the  main  to  the  stages  passed  by 
the  country  since  the  end  of  the  civil  war.  In  the  first 
stage,  Soviet  literature  was  chiefly  dominated  by  writers  who 
did  not  belong  to  the  proletariat  or  to  the  Communist  party. 

In  the  civil  war  novel,  to  which  their  work  is  devoted,  the 
writer  is  either  a  passive  onlooker  thrilled  by  the  grandeur  of 
the  spectacle  and  intent  on  expressing  his  personal  attitude 
to  it  in  as  individual  and  original  a  way  as  possible  ;  or  else 
he  is  a  blind  atom  that  has  lost  all  sense  of  will  and  personality 
in  the  impersonal  (and  equally  blind)  revolutionary  force  ;  or, 
again,  a  helpless  but  fascinated  victim,  both  dreading  and 
worshipping  the  Juggernaut  of  the  revolution.  Hence  the 
dominant  features  of  the  novels  of  those  years — ^the  absence 
of  individual  characters,  the  dominant  role  of  masses,  crowds, 
communities,  armies — a  fatalism  in  the  presentation  of  the 
oscillations  of  victory  and  defeat,  as  of  the  individual  fates  of 
that  helpless  atom,  individual  man — and,  on  the  other  hand,  a 
fierce  insistency  on  the  author’s  originality,  a  desperate  desire 
to  write  as  personally  and  as  originally  as  possible. 

These  features  will  all  be  found  in  various  proportions  in 
the  works  of  the  most  representative  non- Communist  novelists 
of  those  years  :  in  The  Bare  Year^  by  Boris  Pilnyak,  the  earliest 
success  of  the  Soviet  novel ;  in  the  Siberian  stories  of  Vsevolod 
Ivanov  ;  in  the  early  work  of  Leonid  Leonov  ;  in  the  con¬ 
summately  condensed  stories  of  Red  Cavalry y  by  Isaac  Babel ; 
and  in  Artem  Vesely’s  epic,  Russia  Washed  in  Blood. 

The  last  named  may  be  taken  as  the  summing-up  of  all  this 
phase  of  the  Soviet  novel.'  It  appeared  in  its  full  and  final 
form  only  in  1932,  long  after  the  phase  had  passed,  but  all  the 
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main  parts  were  written  in  1923-27.  The  impersonal,  mass 
story  is  given  pure  and  simple.  The  novel  consists  of  two 
disconnected  parts  which  deal  with  two  distant  parts  of  the 
country,  the  North  Caucasus  and  the  Middle  Volga,  and  have 
no  link  except  a  unity  of  atmosphere,  and  the  one  impression 
left  is  that  of  a  seething  maelstrom  of  struggle,  horror  and 
heroism. 

The  second  stage  of  the  Soviet  novel  is  the  early  proletarian 
novel,  which  is  almost  the  exact  opposite  of  the  novel  just 
described.  The  term  “  proletarian  ”  does  not  so  much  imply 
the  individual  origin  of  the  author  in  a  working-class  family, 
as  his  general  political  and  ethical  attitude.  The  proletarian 
novel  took  form  chiefly  in  the  end  of  the  nineteen-twenties, 
but  its  first  steps  were  made  at  the  same  time  as  those  of  the 
non-Communist  writers,  and  its  earliest  productions  may  be 
regarded  as,  in  a  sense,  an  answer  to  the  works  of  writers  like 
Pilnyak  and  Vesely.  The  individual  novels  sometimes  actually 
preceded  in  time  the  works  to  which  they  are  an  answer.  Thus , 
nothing  is  more  illuminating  than  a  comparison  of  Vesely ’s 
Russia  Washed  in  Blood  with  the  first  great  achievement  of 
the  proletarian  novel  The  Iron  Stream^  by  Serafimovitch. 
Serafimovitch  is  seventy,  and  Vesely  not  thirty-five.  The  Iron 
Stream  appeared  in  1922,  and  Russia  Washed  in  Blood  in  1932, 
and  still  The  Iron  Stream  is  a  step  further  than  Vesely ’s  novel, 
and  an  answer  to  it,  in  about  the  same  sense  as  Joseph  Andrews 
was  an  answer  to  Pamela. 

Serafimovitch ’s  novel  is  a  story  of  leadership,  of  effort  of 
revolution,  a  story  of  how  the  Bolshevik  leaders  of  the  Taman 
Red  Army  saved  it  from  demoralisation  and  disintegration, 
and  led  it  to  victory.  In  style  and  manner  The  Iron  Stream 
is  reminiscent  of  much  pre-revolutionary  literature,  and  lacks 
many  of  the  features  of  the  mature  proletarian  novel.  But  the 
main  feature  of  the  latter  is  present :  the  approach  to  the  story, 
as  to  a  problem  of  leadership,  education  and  victory.  For 
the  main  subject  of  the  proletarian  novel  is  the  political  education 
of  the  rank-and-file  by  the  conscious  revolutionary,  and  the 
education  of  the  revolutionary  himself  on  practical  work  with 
the  masses. 

The  masterpiece  of  the  proletarian  novel  was  The  Nineteen  ^ 
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by  Alexander  Fadeyev.  It  is  also  a  story  of  the  civil  war,  the 
story  of  a  commander  of  Red  Guerrillas  in  the  Far  East.  The 
story  is  written  in  a  manner  strongly  influenced  by  Tolstoy. 
This  Communist  novelist  is  primarily  interested  in  understanding 
the  human  material  by  which  Socialism  is  being  fought  for, 
to  appraise  the  real  value  of  every  individual  fighter,  to  know 
what  to  expect  of  him,  and  how  to  get  the  best  out  of  him. 
Two  characters  of  Fadeyev’s  novel  are  particularly  memorable — 
the  commander  of  the  fighting  group,  Levinson,  and  the  young 
intellectual,  Meychik.  Levinson  is  the  first  adequate  character 
of  the  Communist  in  imaginative  literature  ;  steady,  unspec¬ 
tacular,  utterly  reliable,  unassuming,  brave  and  patient,  capable 
of  gauging  the  value  of  every  man  under  his  command,  and 
with  his  quiet,  persevering  energy  keeping  up  their  energy  and 
resolution,  even  after  a  seemingly  hopeless  defeat  (the  Russian 
title  of  the  novel  actually  is  The  Defeat),  Meychik,  the  in¬ 
dividualist,  the  young  man  brought  up  on  “  human  values  ”, 
dreaming  of  abstract  heroism,  but  afraid  of  blood  and  incapable 
even  of  keeping  himself  tidy  in  bush  warfare,  or  properly 
looking  after  his  horse — an  ineffectual  individualist,  who  from 
sheer  discouragement  and  offence  becomes  a  traitor. 

Novels  like  these  changed  the  face  of  Soviet  literature  in 
the  later  nineteen- twenties,  and  must  be  regarded  as  the  fountain¬ 
head  of  the  Soviet  novel  of  today.  But  in  the  interval  develop¬ 
ments  took  place  which  changed  the  face  of  the  country  and 
affected  literature  most  profoundly,  making  of  Soviet  literature 
something  fundamentally  new  and  different  from  other  literatures 
both  past  and  present. 

Here  is  not  the  place  to  give  an  account  of  these  changes, 
which  began  in  1929-30,  and  which  amounted  to  the  advent 
of  Socialism,  that  Socialism  which  had  been  a  distant  goal 
for  so  many  generations,  and  the  foundations  of  which  the 
Soviet  Government  had  been  steadily  and  unostentatiously 
laying  ever  since  the  moment  of  the  October  Revolution,  Outside 
the  Communist  party,  this  coming  of  Socialism  was  almost 
unexpected,  and  the  mind  of  the  intellectual  was  strongly 
impressed  by  the  new  developments. 

The  intellectual  always  imagined  that  Socialism  was  a  noble 
dream,  a  distant  and  delusive  ideal.  He  suddenly  realised 
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that  it  was  a  more  efficient  practical  proposition  than  capitalism. 

An  important  effect  of  all  this  on  Soviet  literature  was  to 
do  away  with  the  existing  distinction  between  proletarian  and 
non-proletarian  writers  and  to  merge  all  in  one  army  of  Soviet 
writers  equally  concerned  in  the  great  work  of  Socialist  con¬ 
struction,  and  to  give  Soviet  literature  a  unity  it  had  not  hitherto 
possessed.  This  political  background  had  to  be  brought  out 
before  we  can  understand  the  new  tendencies  in  the  Soviet 
novel.  They  are  entirely  conditioned  by  the  social  upheaval 
of  those  years.  The  key  to  the  Russian  novel  and  to  all  the 
Soviet  literature  of  today  is  the  will  to  help  in  building  Socialism. 
Literature  has  become  a  conscious  part  of  a  common  effort ; 
a  function  of  the  social  organism  closely  and  consciously  co¬ 
ordinated  with  its  other  functions,  which  all  converge  towards 
one  common  purpose. 

The  two  new  characteristics  of  the  new  Soviet  literature 
are  its  conscious  purposefulness  and  its  conscious  co-ordination 
with  a  collective  existence.  This  has  to  be  grasped  before  anything 
can  be  understood  in  the  novels  that  are  being  written  in 
Russia.  To  understand  what  it  is  the  Soviet  novelists  are 
doing,  the  non-Soviet  reader  must  make  at  least  some  step 
towards  understanding  the  new  Socialist  civilisation  that  is 
growing  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

First  of  all  he  must  get  rid  of  the  individualistic  aesthetic 
ideas  that  are  dominant  in  England  and  other  capitalist  countries 
about  literature  being  the  “  expression  of  an  individuality, 
and  about  its  producing  an  independent  world  of  “  value.” 
A  ”  willing  suspension  ”  of  all  acceptance  of  the  ideas  of 
Benedetto  Croce,  Bertrand  Russell  and  Middleton  Murry 
is  an  act  of  goodwill  required  of  the  person  who  intends 
to  understand  Soviet  literature.  If  he  approaches  it  as  just 
another  ‘‘  national  ”  literature,  comparable  to  German,  American 
or  French  literature,  he  will  find  himself  in  the  ridiculous 
position  of  a  biologist  who  would  study  a  bird  from  the  point 
of  view  of  its  adaptiveness  to  the  life  of  a  fish. 

It  may  be  useful  in  this  connection  to  say  a  few  words  of 
the  attitude  of  Soviet  literature  to  the  literature  of  the  past. 
It  would  be  wrong  to  regard  the  former  as  solely  a  growth  of 
the  new  social  conditions,  with  no  roots  in  literary  tradition. 
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The  recognition  of  the  great  importance  of  the  cultural  heritage 
left  to  Socialist  civilization  by  the  civilization  of  the  past  is  an 
essential  point  in  the  Communist  outlook.  A  great  interest 
in  the  classics  of  the  literatures  of  the  world  is  a  striking  and 
essential  feature  of  literary  life  in  the  Soviet  Union.  Trans¬ 
lations  and  books  about  them  are  numerous  and  widely  read. 
My  last  work  before  sitting  down  to  write  the  present  article 
was  an  extensive  essay  on  Smollett,  to  serve  as  an  introduction 
to  a  new'  translation  of  Peregrine  Pickley  which  is  shortly  to 
appear  simultaneously  with  Tom  Jones. 

Of  all  the  writers  of  the  past,  the  two  that  are  today  most 
on  the  lips  and  under  the  eyes  of  the  Soviet  man  of  letters 
are  Shakespeare*  and  Balzac.  In  the  present  connection  it  is 
the  latter  with  which  I  am  most  concerned.  We  recognize 
him  as  uniting  in  a  supreme  degree  all  those  features  which  in 
the  novel  of  the  past  are  most  actual  and  instructive  for  the 
Soviet  novelist.  Balzac,  you  will  say,  was  neither  a  particularly 
purposeful  writer  nor  had  he  any  sense  of  being  part  of  a  great 
army  working  at  a  common  task ;  but  these  qualities  are 
precisely  what  the  Soviet  novelist  has  no  need  to  learn  from 
the  past.  He  gets  them  direct  from  the  time  and  place  he  is 
living  in.  What  he  can  and  does  learn  from  Balzac  is  the  art  of 
seeing  society,  of  seeing  and  showing  history  in  its  uninterrupted 
flow,  of  giving  historical  forces,  classes  and  social  entities 
individual  life  in  characters  of  unsurpassed  convincingness  and 
reality.  Balzac  was  a  greater  historian  of  his  age  than  any 
professional  historian.  His  art  was  knowledge,  and  the  Soviet 
novelist  regards  his  art  as  an  instrument  of  knowledge. 

Balzac’s  knowledge,  however,  was  not  applied,  it  was  not  placed 
at  the  service  of  a  great  common  cause.  In  this  respect  the 
Soviet  novelist  has  nothing  to  learn  from  Balzac,  and  everything 
to  learn  from  the  scientiflc  Communism  of  Marx  and  Lenin. 

The  Soviet  novel  of  today  wants  to  be  an  instrument  of 
knowledge  applied  to  the  great  tasks  of  the  time.  It  wants 
to  be  a  picture  of  its  vast  collective  effort  and  a  study  of  the 
men  and  women  engaged  in  it,  of  the  changes  operated  in  them 
by  the  new  conditions  created  by  themselves,  and  of  the  further 

*  Two  Shakespeare  plays,  Hamlet  and  Twelfth  Night,  are  at  present  running 
in  Moscow. 
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possibilities  contained  in  them.  Purposefulness,  co-ordination 
with  the  social  whole,  and  an  approach  to  imaginative  work 
as  a  form  of  knowledge — these  are  the  three  main  characteristics 
of  the  new  Soviet  novel.  Their  combination  is  defined  by 
Soviet  criticism  as  Socialist  realism. 

The  reality  which  the  Soviet  novel  of  today  reflects  is  the 
Socialist  reconstruction  of  a  vast  country,  according  to  plan 
and  directed  by  one  conscious  collective  will.  The  vast  scale 
of  this  reconstruction  gives  the  literature  that  reflects  it  a  scope 
that  may  be  called  epic.  The  Soviet  novel  is  an  epic  of  pur¬ 
poseful  effort.  As  a  rule  it  has  no  definite  plot  in  the  traditional 
sense  of  the  term.  It  is  the  story  of  a  series  of  successive 
engagements  in  one  and  the  same  campaign,  every  hard-gained 
victory  raising  new  tasks  and  demanding  fresh  victories.  “  The 
fight  goes  on  ”  is  the  refrain  that  ends  every  novel.  It  was 
the  refrain  of  Fadeyev’s  Nineteeriy  which  ends  with  the  defeated 
irregulars,  who  had  been  dispersed  in  their  last  encounter 
with  the  Japanese,  gathering  together  and  rallying  for  fresh 
battles.  The  new  Soviet  novel  usually  ends  on  a  victory,  but 
a  victory  which  demands  new  exertions  in  order  to  gain  new 
victories. 

These  words  of  “  fight  ”  and  “  battle  ”  and  “  victory  ”,  and 
these  analogies  with  the  war  novel  of  Fadeyev,  must  not  be 
interpreted  too  literally.  The  fight  is  not  necessarily  a  fight 
with  lethal  weapons.  It  is,  on  the  one  hand,  of  course,  a 
political  and  economic  fight  against  the  last  of  the  propertied 
classes,  the  village  bourgeoisie,  but  it  is  also  a  productive 
struggle  with  the  reluctant  forces  of  nature,  and  a  fight  with 
the  servile  and  indolent  mentality  bred  in  the  people  by 
generations  of  subjection  to  bosses,  an  educational  fight  to  bring 
up  a  Socialist  mankind. 

The  most  characteristic  novels  of  these  last  two  or  three 
years  are  all  connected  with  one  of  the  two  main  problems 
that  had  to  be  (and  were)  solved  by  the  political  leadership 
of  the  country :  the  problem  of  turning  the  rural  districts  from  a 
world  of  isolated  petty  properties  into  a  system  of  collective 
socialist  farms,  and  the  problem  of  turning  a  backward  agricultural 
country  into  a  country  of  advanced  industrialism.  The 
examination  of  these  two  problems  in  their  respective  fields  is 
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the  subject  matter  of  what  we  may  call  the  kolkhoz  (collective 
farm)  novel  and  the  industrial  novel. 

We  may  take  as  specimens  of  these  two  types  of  novel  two 
which  were  probably  the  outstanding  successes  of  last  winter 
(1932-33) ;  the  first  volume  of  Broken  Earth  (Podnyataya  Tselina), 
by  Michael  Sholokhov  and  Forward,  Oh  Time !  (Vremya, 
Vperyod),  by  Valentin  Kataev. 

Sholokhov  is  a  Don  Cossack.  His  first  novel,  The  Quiet  Don, 
which  made  him  famous,  is  a  vast  chronicle,  constructed  some¬ 
what  along  the  lines  of  War  and  Peace,  relating  the  stories  of 
several  Cossack  families  from  the  period  preceding  the  war  to 
after  the  civil  war.  This  vast  scale  is  typical  of  the  modern 
Soviet  novel  :  it  tries  to  take  in  as  much  as  possible  of  life  and 
to  follow  the  unfolding  of  history  in  all  its  varied  detail.  But 
The  Quiet  Don  is  a  story  of  the  recent  past ;  Broken  Earth  is  a 
story  of  the  present,  a  present  that  is  not  yet  over.  It  is  typical 
of  the  Soviet  novel  to  come  out  in  parts,  without  even  the 
author  sometimes  knowing  what  will  be  in  the  next  part,  because 
the  events  that  he  will  have  to  relate  have  not  yet  happened. 
The  kolkhoz  novel  which  shares  the  first  place  with  Sholokhov’s 
is  Fyodor  Panfyorov’s  Bruski  (of  which  the  third  and  by  far 
the  most  interesting  volume  appeared  a  few  months  ago), 
another  instance  of  such  a  chronicle.  It  is  the  history  of  a  whole 
rural  district,  from  the  end  of  the  civil  war  onwards,  which  can 
be  continued  until  the  final  victory  of  Communism. 

Sholokhov’s  book  is  the  history  of  a  village  of  Don  Cossacks 
during  the  crucial  period  of  the  campaign  for  collectivization, 
the  early  months  of  1930.  It  is  the  story  of  the  fight  between 
the  Communists  and  the  rural  bourgeoisie,  led  by  ex-officers 
of  the  Tsarist  Cossack  forces,  as  to  who  shall  win  the  main 
masses  of  the  working  Cossacks.  The  plot  is  unfolded  simul¬ 
taneously  in  the  two  hostile  camps.  Davydov,  a  Communist 
workman  of  the  Putilov  works  in  Leningrad,  arrives  in  the 
village  to  direct  the  work  of  collectivization.  He  acts  with 
the  support  of  a  very  small  number  of  local  Communists  and 
of  the  village  poor,  and  soon  succeeds  in  winning  over  the 
“  middle  ”  Cossack,  and  in  establishing  a  kolkhoz.  But  the 
inexperience  of  the  Communists  in  this  entirely  new  field  of 
work  leads  to  exaggerations  and  excesses  :  they  insist,  for 
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instance,  on  socializing  even  the  poultry.  These  exaggerations 
give  fuel  to  the  reactionary  propaganda  of  the  officers.  A 
Cossack  officer  lives  concealed  in  the  house  of  his  former 
sergeant-major,  and  succeeds  in  winning  over  a  considerable 
number  of  “  middle  ”  Cossacks.  They  get  ready  for  an  armed 
insurrection.  Davydov  loses  ground — ^he  narrowly  escapes  being 
lynched  by  a  mob  of  women,  but  his  steadiness  and  resoluteness 
win  through.  By  degrees  he  acquires  the  experience  he  lacked 
at  first.  Then  arrives  the  news  of  Stalin’s  famous  article 
(March  1930)  condemning  and  cancelling  the  exaggerations  of 
the  local  Communists.  The  middle  Cossacks  swing  back  to 
the  Soviet  side.  The  officers’  plan  collapses.  Davydov  is 
brought  to  trial  before  the  district  party  committee,  but  succeeds 
in  vindicating  himself,  and  shows  himself  an  admirable  organiser 
during  the  first  “  sowing  campaign  ”  of  the  new-born  kolkhoz. 

This  bare  outline  will  give  an  idea  of  the  extraordinary 
richness  of  Sholokhov’s  book,  of  the  wealth  and  variety  of 
characters  and  of  the  wonderful  colour  and  vividness  of  every 
scene.  Least  of  all  is  the  story  a  mere  strategical  account  of 
the  moves  and  turns  in  the  struggle.  Davydov  acts  in  a  com¬ 
plicated  atmosphere  of  political  and  personal  relations  ;  and  his 
love  affair  with  a  Cossack  woman  plays  a  prominent,  though  not 
dominating,  part  in  the  latter  part  of  the  novel. 

For  wealth  and  truth  of  detail,  for  variety  of  characteri¬ 
zation,  Sholokhov  has  nothing  to  fear  from  a  comparison 
with  Fielding.  The  principal  thing  in  his  novel  is  the 
characters,  characters  which  are  the  best  instance  of  the 
Soviet  novelist’s  ability  to  unite  the  general  with  the  particular. 
Davydov,  the  Cossack  officer ;  Polovtsev,  the  ex-N.C.O. ; 
Ostrovnov,  who  is  the  officers’  agent  in  the  kolkhoz  ;  the 
Cossack  Communist  and  civil-war  veteran,  Nagulnov,  who  has 
never  been  outside  the  Don  Territory,  but  whose  fondest  dream 
is  to  see  England  a  Soviet  republic  ;  the  absurd  and  naively 
selfish  old  pauper  Shchukar,  are  figures  that  hold  their  own  by 
the  side  of  the  greatest  in  the  portrait  gallery  of  Russian  literature. 
They  are,  at  the  same  time,  searching  studies  of  the  social  forces 
at  work  in  the  Soviet  Union,  and  an  invaluable  contribution  to 
the  practical  work  of  understanding  and  directing  them. 

Foruardy  Oh  Time !  is  a  very  different  performance.  If 
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Sholokhov’s  novel  is  a  chronicle  like  War  and  Peace^  Kataev’s, 
like  Ulysses,  is  the  story  of  twenty-four  hours  in  one  town. 
The  town  is  Magnitogorsk,  or  rather  the  site  which  has  since 
become  Magnitogorsk — ^for  at  the  time  described  by  Kataev 
not  one  of  the  plants  was  ready,  and  the  whole  place  was  doing 
nothing  but  building.  Kataev  is  a  brilliant  and  sparkling 
writer,  who  conveys  his  characters  with  a  marvellous  lightness 
of  touch  through  their  gestures,  through  the  accent  of  their 
voices,  so  that,  as  in  real  life,  one  sees  them  as  sensuous  images 
before  one  perceives  them  as  natural  agents. 

The  story  turns  on  the  rivalry  of  the  three  relays  of  workmen 
engaged  in  a  particular  part  of  construction  ;  which  of  them 
will  work  better  and  hold  the  red  flag.  The  issue  is,  how  many 
mixtures  of  concrete  can  be  made  in  an  hour.  The  story  is 
told  with  extraordinary  brio,  and  reads  like  the  most  exciting 
novel  of  adventure,  or  rather  perhaps  like  a  sparkling  comedy 
(the  book  has  been  turned  into  a  play). 

Kataev  is  a  less  central  figure  in  Soviet  literature  than 
Sholokhov.  He  approaches  his  subject  from  the  outside,  and 
not  without  a  certain  levity,  but  he  succeeds  in  conveying  the 
atmosphere  of  Soviet  industry  with  extraordinary  vividness. 

I  have  not  room  to  analyse  in  any  detail  any  other  novels. 
Their  variety  is  great.  Nothing,  for  instance,  can  be  less  like 
Forward,  Oh  Time !  than  the  industrial  novel  of  Marietta 
Shaginyan,  Hydro-electric  Central — a  thoughtful  and  searching 
study  of  the  main  motives  of  the  Socialist  worker  and  engineer, 
and  of  the  spirit  of  collective  work.  Again,  a  very  different 
variety  is  presented  in  A  Man  Changes  his  Skin,  by  Bruno 
Jasienski — ^the  story  of  the  building  of  a  great  irrigation  system 
in  Central  Asia  near  the  Afghan  frontier,  where  the  characters 
of  Socialist  realism  are  paradoxically,  but  successfully,  blended 
with  the  technique  of  the  detective  novel — ^the  story  turning 
round  the  discovery  of  a  plot  to  wreck  the  enterprise. 

An  entirely  different  type  again  is  the  book  which  was  the 
most  successful  first  novel  for  several  years — /  Love,  by  Alexander 
Avdeyenko.  As  a  literary  production  it  is  not  typical  of  the 
Soviet  novel,  but  of  all  books  it  is  perhaps  the  one  of  which 
one  may  most  confidently  say  that  nothing  like  it  could  have 
been  written  outside  the  Soviet  Union,  and  before  1930.  It  is 
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unlike  the  typical  Soviet  novel,  for  it  is  what  usually  that  is  I 

not — the  expression  of  a  personality.  But  what  a  distance  \ 

from  anything  in  those  literatures  where  the  expression  of  1 

personality  is  the  one  accepted  object  of  literary  work.  The  1 

^  novel  is  autobiographical.  The  hero  is  born  in  a  miner’s  family  | 

about  1905  ;  the  family,  exposed  to  all  the  miseries  of  a  prole- 
I  tarian  existence,  falls  to  pieces  and  dissolves.  The  boy  becomes 
a  waif,  and  develops  into  a  thief.  After  many  years  of  anti¬ 
social  existence  he  is  taken  into  an  educational  settlement.  | 

There  he  learns  to  work  and  learns  the  pride  of  work.  From  f; 


there  he  goes  to  Magnitogorsk  as  an  engine-driver.  Avdeyenko’s 
Magnitogorsk  is  very  different  from  Kataev’s,  but  both  are 
permeated  with  the  same  spirit — the  pride  of  work,  the  pride 
of  the  Socialist  working  for  no  bosses,  but  for  his  own  class. 
Avdeyenko  is  young,  and  his  education  was  casual.  His  work 
is  distinctly  immature,  but  no  one  has  yet  expressed  this  new 
pride  which  is  bred  by  Socialism  with  the  same  force. 

Avdeyenko  is  very  representative  of  the  mentality  that  is 
growing  up  in  the  new  generation  of  Soviet  workers,  but  as  a 
writer  he  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  typical,  for  he  lacks  what  is, 
after  all,  the  dominant  feature  of  our  literature,  the  attitude 
towards  imaginative  work  as  a  form  of  knowledge.  Among 
other  things,  this  attitude  finds  expression  in  a  tendency  to 
break  down  the  boundaries  separating  imaginative  literature 
from  other  forms  of  knowledge,  especially  from  social .  science 
and  history.  In  this  connection  a  highly  symptomatic  develop¬ 
ment  is  the  History  of  the  Factories^  a  tremendous  enterprise 
inaugurated  by  Gorky  and  directed  by  L.  Averbakh,  for  which 
the  active  support  of  thousands  of  factory  workers  and  engineers, 
and  hundreds  of  professional  authors  has  been  mobilised. 
The  History  of  the  Factories^  of  which  two  volumes  have  already 
appeared,  aims  at  being  a  scientific  history  of  the  individual 
plants  which  together  form  the  vast  army  of  Soviet  industry. 
Without  surrendering  a  tittle  of  scientific  rigour,  it  aspires  at 
producing  at  the  same  time  genuine  art,  “  the  great  epic  of 
the  Soviet  proletariat,”  as  Averbakh  puts  it,  and  thus  bringing 
together  these  two  essentially  cognate  forms  of  knowledge. 

The  very  nature  of  the  History  of  the  Factories  makes  it  a 
collective  work.  A  still  more  novel  experiment  in  collective 
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literary  work  has  been  attempted  in  the  book,  just  out,  on  the 
White  Sea  Canal.  The  book  was  written  by  a  group  of  over 
thirty  writers  (also  presided  over  by  Gorky)  and  welded  into  one 
in  such  a  way  as  to  form  a  single  seamless  whole.  The  group 
describes  itself  as  the  first  literary  kolkhoz.  Being  myself  one 
of  the  group,  I  will  venture  no  opinion  on  the  result,  all  the 
more  as  the  book  is  not,  in  any  strict  sense  of  the  word,  fiction. 


MORNING  IN  THE  SOUTH 

By  Richard  Aldington 

The  morning,  like  a  living  crystal,  blue. 

Cloudless  and  deep  .... 

Some  god  has  passed  unseen 
Leaving  an  ecstasy  in  wave  and  land 
And  fragrance  of  his  body  on  the  air, 

A  living  hush,  part  awe,  part  tenderness. 

The  promise  of  the  mystery  of  birth 
Which  seems  more  real  than  death. 

Could  time  stand  still. 

Poise  with  unswerving  wing  at  this  one  hour 
When  life  has  stepped  into  immortal  paths 
And  beauty  triumphs  like  a  faultless  rose. 

Could  this  sun  stand  for  ever  in  this  sky 
For  ever  pouring  forth  pure  morning  light, 

This  faint  warm  wind  for  ever  breathe,  these  boughs 
For  ever  tremble  with  such  greenery. 

The  air  still  hold  its  fragrance,  and  this  sea 
Shine  like  a  richer  sky  to  the  last  verge 
Where  both  embrace.  Why  should  not  this  endure. 
This  unexpected  touch  with  kinder  gods  ? 

Because  it  passes,  it  is  beautiful. 


U AFFAIRE  STAVISKY 


By  Philip  Carr 

IN  France  the  pawnshop  is  an  official  institution,  conducted 
by  the  municipal  authorities.  It  used  to  be  called  the 
Mont-de-Pi^t^,  and  in  Italy,  where  these  establishments 
were  first  created,  the  Monte  di  Pietk  was  a  charitable  bank. 
The  old  name  had  continued  to  be  used  in  France  from  the 
time  of  the  adoption  of  the  thing  itself,  at  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  until  quite  recent  years,  but  it  has  now 
been  changed  into  Credit  Municipal. 

Every  important  town  in  France  has  its  Cr6dit  Municipal ; 
but  until  1931  those  inhabitants  of  Bayonne  who  wished  to 
raise  ready  cash  on  the  security  of  their  valuables  had  to  be 
content  with  a  branch  office,  whose  headquarters  were  in 
Toulouse.  Early  in  that  year  M.  Garat,  the  Maire  of  the  town, 
who  was  also  the  local  member  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
suggested  to  his  colleagues  on  the  municipality  that  with  the 
luxurious  watering  place  of  Biarritz  only  a  few  miles  away, 
and  with  the  proximity  of  the  Spanish  frontier,  across  which 
aristocrats,  carrying  their  jewels  with  them  but  often  short  of 
money,  were  daily  taking  refuge  in  France,  a  Credit  Municipal 
might  bring  in  a  considerable  profit  for  the  alleviation  of  the 
rates.  Moreover,  he  was  able  to  announce  that  he  had  obtained 
from  private  sources,  which  he  would  not  reveal,  the  necessary 
200,000  francs  for  the  initial  capital.  The  proposal  was  adopted, 
the  municipal  councillors  had  confidence  in  their  Maire,  and 
nobody  even  seems  to  have  raised  any  objection  when  the 
management  of  the  new  institution  was  confided  to  a  certain 
Tissier,  unknown  locally,  but  vouched  for  by  the  Maire  as 
having  had  experience  of  this  particular  business,  and  when  a 
certain  Cohen,  whose  references  were  of  a  similar  kind,  was 
appointed  valuer  of  the  articles  to  be  pledged. 
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Naturally  enough,  the  amount  of  the  original  capital  already 
indicated  was  not  sufficient  to  carry  on  business  to  any  great 
extent ;  but  a  benevolent  legislature  had  long  since  devised 
means  for  meeting  this  difficulty.  In  the  time  of  Napoleon  III 
powers  had  been  given  to  any  properly  constituted  Credit 
Municipal  to  raise  money  by  the  issue  of  bonds  on  the  security 
of  the  valuables  which  it  held  in  pledge  ;  and  as  it  had  authority 
to  charge  12  per  cent,  interest  on  the  pledged  property  and 
could  borrow  at  8  per  cent,  or  less,  there  was  a  handsome  margin 
of  profit.  These  powers  were  even  extended  by  laws  passed 
in  1908.  On  the  other  hand.  Credit  Municipal  bonds  were 
placed  in  a  category  of  investments  which  would  approximate 
to  what  in  England  are  trustee  securities.  Insurance  companies 
were  entitled  to  take  them  up,  and  as  the  District  Committees 
under  the  new  Health  Insurance  Acts  were  left  free,  under  a 
law  passed  in  1930,  to  invest  half  of  the  large  sums  of  money 
at  their  disposal  in  other  than  strictly  government  funds,  here 
was  another  direction  in  which  Credit  Municipal  bonds  could 
be  placed. 

Of  course,  the  accounts  of  these  institutions  are,  in  theory, 
severely  controlled  by  representatives  of  the  Ministry  of  Finance 
and  the  other  public  Departments  concerned  ;  but  the  event 
showed  that  the  very  multiplicity  of  this  control  enabled  it  to 
overlap  in  such  a  way  that  it  was  at  no  point  really  effective. 

Here  is  a  conjunction  of  circumstances  such  as  to  make  the 
mouth  of  any  bold  and  imaginative  swindler  water.  The 
surprising  thing  is  that  from  the  Second  Empire  to  our  own  time 
no  one  had  taken  advantage  of  it.  The  field  was  imtilled.  It 
was  left  to  a  little  Russo-Polish  Jew,  Serge  Alexandre  Stavisky, 
who  had  already  been  in  prison  for  theft  and  fraud,  who  was 
awaiting  trial  for  other  thefts  and  frauds,  who  was  well  known 
to  the  police,  who  had  been  excluded  for  cheating  from  every 
public  gaming  table  in  France — it  was  left  to  this  entirely  dis¬ 
credited  individual  to  work  the  virgin  soil  and  to  reap  the 
harvest. 

For  it  was  he  who  supplied  that  first  200,000  francs.  It 
was  he  who  nominated  the  manager  and  the  valuer.  It  was 
he  who  persuaded  the  Maire  to  sign  the  bonds  in  blank.  It 
was  he  who  instructed  the  manager  to  make  out  these  bonds 
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for  fabulous  amounts  and  to  hand  him  the  bonds  so  made  out 
in  return  for  the  payment  of  the  quite  small  sums  marked  on 
the  counterfoils.  It  was  he  who  discounted  the  bonds  and 
pocketed  the  money,  or  at  least  so  much  of  it  as  he  was  not 
obliged  to  pay  away  to  accomplices,  to  lawyers  and  to  black¬ 
mailers  or  to  spend  on  the  magnificent  style  of  living  and  the 
lavish  entertainment  of  politicians  which  kept  him  afloat  for 
such  an  amazingly  long  time. 

It  need  hardly  be  said  that  when  he  presented  himself  to  the 
Maire  of  Bayonne  he  did  not  draw  attention  to  the  incidents 
in  his  past  to  which  I  have  referred.  He  did  not  even  make 
his  appearance  in  the  name  of  Stavisky.  He  had  become  the 
elegant,  sleek,  dapper,  smiling,  discreetly  overdressed,  respect¬ 
fully  gallant  millionaire.  Serge  Alexandre,  whose  beautiful  wife, 
in  her  splendid  motor  car,  won  prizes  for  fashionable  distinction 
at  every  smart  watering  place  at  its  proper  season,  while  he 
himself  played  with  his  children  on  the  sands  and  took  healthy 
exercise  on  the  courts  by  day  after  losing  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  francs  at  a  throw  with  admirable  composure  by  night,  or 
in  the  early  hours  of  the  morning.  How  far  the  Maire  really 
knew  anything  about  that  past  and  whether  or  how  far  he  con¬ 
sciously  took  part  in  the  swindle  will  perhaps  be  revealed  at  his 
trial.  What  is  certain  is  that  he  could  easily  have  discovered 
the  facts  if  he  had  taken  the  trouble  to  make  enquiries. 

In  examining  the  Stavisky  affair  it  is  as  well  to  distinguish 
between  the  fraud  itself  and  the  fact  that  people  in  honourable 
positions  should  have  been  induced  to  lend  themselves  to 
associate  in  any  financial  operation,  even  apparently  honest, 
with  a  man  whose  reputation  was  so  peculiarly  tarnished. 

About  the  actual  fraud  two  things  may  be  said.  One  is  that 
the  crash  was  not  the  result  of  imprudent  speculation,  leading 
to  doubtful  practices  in  an  effort  to  recover.  It  was  a  swindle 
from  the  beginning.  The  other  is  that  we  have  not  here  a  case 
of  robbing  the  private,  credulous  and  inexperienced  investor  of 
his  savings.  The  bonds  of  the  Bayonne  Credit  Municipal  were 
not  taken  up  by  individuals.  They  were  discounted  by  the 
managers  of  insurance  companies  and  banks  and  by  the  treasurers 
of  official  insurance  funds,  who  ought  to  have  known  their 
business  and  were  responsible  for  taking  proper  precautions. 
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The  total  number  of  Bayonne  bonds  issued  has  not  yet  been 
exactly  ascertained  ;  but  when  it  is  taken  into  consideration 
that  Havre,  a  leading  seaport  with  a  population  six  times  that  of 
Bayonne,  only  has  bonds  for  less  than  a  million  and  a  quarter 
francs  in  circulation  for  a  Credit  Municipal  which  has  been 
in  existence  for  many  years,  one  would  think  that  the  attempt 
to  discount  the  very  first  of  the  considerable  number  of  bonds 
of  a  million  should  have  aroused  suspicion,  long  before  the 
appearance  of  the  bond  for  eight  million  francs  which  provoked 
the  general  refusal  to  renew  and  led  to  the  smash. 

Why  did  these  experienced  business  men  accept  the  bonds  ? 
At  first,  no  doubt,  because  they  belonged  to  a  class  of  security 
in  which  they  were  authorized  to  invest.  Afterwards  their 
motives  become  rather  more  doubtful.  Considerable  com¬ 
missions  were  certainly  being  offered  and  paid  for  the  discounting 
of  these  bonds,  and  they  may  have  been  an  inducement,  even 
if  the  money  went  into  the  secret  funds  of  the  insurance 
companies  and  not  into  private  pockets.  On  the  other  hand, 
M.  Dalimier,  then  Minister  of  Labour,  wrote  a  letter  in  which 
he  first  recalled  that  Health  Insurance  Committees  were  free 
to  choose  the  investments  for  one-half  of  their  capital,  and  then 
virtually  recommended  the  Bayonne  bonds.  This  letter  was 
written  in  answer  to  an  enquiry  made  by  the  newspaper  editor, 
Dubarry,  now  imder  arrest  for  having  accepted  money  from 
Stavisky,  but  it  was  used  as  if  it  had  been  written  to  the  manager 
of  the  Bayonne  Credit  Municipal.  On  being  informed  of  the 
existence  of  the  letter,  insurance  companies  and  committees 
which  were  being  invited  to  take  up  the  bonds  may  have  thought 
that  they  were  almost  covered  by  a  State  guarantee,  and  that 
the  Ck>vemment  could  not  allow  those  who  subscribed  to  lose 
their  money.  The  revelation  of  the  letter  caused  the  resignation 
of  M.  Dalimier  and  the  fall  of  the  Chautemps  Cxovemment ; 
and  although  the  honesty  of  the  Minister  was  affirmed  by  his 
colleagues,  that  of  the  business  men  who  took  his  advice  can 
hardly  be  cleared  except  at  the  expense  of  their  judgment. 

However,  the  disquieting  issues  of  public  and  business 
morality  involved  in  the  ease  with  which  the  almost  obviously 
worthless  Bayonne  bonds  could  be  discounted  are  far  less 
important  than  those  connected  with  the  fact  that,  taking  his 
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past  into  account,  Serge  Stavisky,  alias  Alexandre,  could  move 
at  all,  as  he  did,  in  financial  and  political  circles,  and  could  not 
only  set  on  foot  the  Bayonne  fraud,  but  could  almost  succeed 
in  setting  on  foot  the  far  larger  fraud  of  the  indemnities  of  the 
Hungarian  Optants,  with  whose  profits  he  would  have  paid 
up  the  damage  of  the  Bayonne  affair,  in  the  classic  tradition  of 
swindlers,  before  floating  some  larger  fraud  still,  in  order  to 
pay  the  damage  of  the  Hungarian  Optants. 

His  criminal  record  begins  in  1915  with  a  sentence  of  six 
months’  imprisonment  for  theft.  At  this  period  he  is  engaged  in 
shady  theatrical  business  and  suspicious  transactions  in  jewellery. 
There  is  afterwards  a  prosecution  for  passing  forged  banknotes 
and  another  for  altering  the  figures  on  a  cheque.  In  each  case 
Stavisky  gets  off  owing  to  police  evidence  ;  and  this  evidence 
is  given  in  such  a  way  as  would  lead  a  keen  observer  to  the 
conclusion  that  he  is  already  an  informer  in  police  pay.  In 
the  second  case,  moreover,  the  cheque  in  question  mysteriously 
disappears.  When  he  is  next  heard  of — in  a  criminal  sense — 
he  is  already  launched  on  his  resplendent  career.  He  and  the 
beautiful  mannequin  who  is  to  become  his  wife  have  their 
40-h.p.  car,  and  they  are  well  known  figures  at  Deauville.  He 
makes  millions,  and  his  next  prosecution  is  for  obtaining  a 
million  by  false  pretences.  He  is  arrested  at  his  villa  at  Marly- 
le-Roi,  where  he  is  giving  a  very  smart  but  very  bohemian  party. 
The  arrest  of  “  the  great  swindler,  Stavisky  ”,  is  made  the  subject 
of  dramatic  pictures  in  the  popular  illustrated  papers.  It  is  at 
this  time  that  his  father,  the  modest  dentist  who  had  struggled 
to  educate  his  son  at  the  Lycee  Condorcet,  commits  suicide 
in  despair. 

This  arrest  was,  however,  the  turning-point  in  Stavisky’s 
career.  He  had  apparently  long  since  discovered  that  it  was 
possible  for  a  wrongdoer  to  make  friends  with  the  police.  He 
was  now  to  put  the  knowledge  to  much  better  account.  He  was 
also  to  take  advantage  of  the  fact  that  although  it  may  be  useful 
to  be  defended  by  a  brilliant  advocate,  it  is  much  more  useful 
that  the  advocate  be  a  member  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies. 
From  this  time  onwards  his  constant  legal  adviser  was  Gaston 
Bonnaure,  the  Parisian  Deputy  now  under  arrest  at  Bayonne, 
and  three  or  four  Ministers  or  cx-Ministers  accepted  lucrative 
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briefs  connected  with  the  important  financial  transactions  in 
which  he  was  to  be  engaged.  It  was,  perhaps,  as  much  due 
to  the  ingenuity  of  his  advocates  as  to  his  police  connections 
that,  after  eighteen  months’  prison  awaiting  trial,  he  was  released 
on  the  ground  of  ill-health,  and  that  for  seven  years,  up  to  the 
day  of  his  death,  the  prosecution  of  Serge  Stavisky  was  nineteen 
times  adjourned  on  the  plea — supported  by  medical  certificates — 
that  he  was  too  ill  to  appear,  while  the  dazzling  Monsieur 
Alexandre  was  building  up  one  financial  house  of  cards  after 
another,  with  retired  ambassadors.  Civil  Servants  and  Senators 
as  directors;  was  subsidizing  a  daily  paper,  as  well  as  several 
weeklies;  was  running  a  theatre,  at  whose  opening  performance 
le  Tout-Paris,  including  the  Prefect  of  Police,  was  in  the  audience, 
and  was  forming  a  racing  stable.  It  is  true  that  he  met  with  a 
little  difficulty  here ;  for  the  association  which  in  France 
corresponds  to  the  Jockey  Club  refused  to  allow  him  to  race 
in  his  own  name — or  what  was  generally  believed  to  be  his 
own  name.  However,  he  discovered  a  South  American 
diplomatist  with  a  high-sounding  title  and  all  sorts  of  decorations 
to  act  for  him. 

If  the  influence  and  pressure  discreetly  applied  by  his  parlia¬ 
mentary  advocates  kept  Stavisky  out  of  jail  for  his  past  offences, 
it  was  the  tolerance  of  the  police  which  enabled  him  to  continue 
his  operations.  It  has  been  admitted  that  after  his  release 
he  offered  them  his  “  co-operation  ”,  that  it  was  accepted  and 
that  he  was  given  a  letter  which  acted  as  a  sort  of  pass  and 
enabled  him  not  only  to  change  his  name,  but  to  enter  the 
gaming  rooms,  from  which  he  had  been  excluded.  Moreover, 
it  is  difficult  not  to  see  a  certain  police  protection  in  the  immunity 
from  prosecution  which  his  many  doubtful  enterprises  enjoyed  ; 
and  associates  with  known  police  connections .  were  with  him 
in  his  last  hiding  place — perhaps  to  protect  him  or  perhaps  to 
see  that  he  did  not  escape  and  give  the  whole  story  away. 

At  the  same  time,  it  was  quite  easy  for  anyone  who  took 
any  reasonable  precautions  to  have  had  warning.  The  Bayonne 
fraud  itself  had  been  preceded  by  an  attempt  at  a  similar  fraud 
at  Orleans  only  a  year  earlier,  a  fraud  from  which  that  munici¬ 
pality  was  saved  by  the  honesty  and  common  sense  of  its  Maire. 
Besides,  apart  fiom  the  fact  that  the  man  was  well  known  for 
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what  he  was  in  iinancial  as  well  as  gaming  circles,  there  were 
numerous  official  reports  to  his  discredit,  and  he  was  even 
openly  denounced  in  certain  papers.  No  doubt  it  is  only 
today  that  attention  is  being  drawn  to  the  existence  of  some  of 
these  reports  ;  for  just  as  none  of  the  people  who  dined  at 
Stavisky’s  table  will  now  admit  having  had  any  acquaintance 
with  him,  so  a  certain  number  of  authorities,  who  are  now 
accused  of  negligence  in  connection  with  him,  point  at  un¬ 
favourable  reports  which  were  unnoticed  at  the  time.  Never¬ 
theless,  it  can  hardly  be  questioned  that  anyone  who  made  it 
his  business  to  enquire  into  the  trustworthiness  of  Stavisky 
could  have  found  out  that  he  was  untrustworthy,  although  it 
can  hardly  be  claimed  that  those  who  should  have  protected 
the  public  from  him  and  warned  the  public  against  him  fully 
did  their  duty. 

It  is  this  double  failure — ^failure  of  public  honesty  and  failure 
of  public  duty — which  has  aroused  the  fierce  indignation  of  the 
French  people.  The  enormous  majority  of  the  individuals  who 
compose  this  French  people  are  much  more  honest  and  much  more 
public-spirited  than  some  of  the  men  whom  they  have  allowed 
to  take  the  control  of  their  business  and  their  politics. 

Why  do  such  men  succeed  ?  First  of  all,  because  the  mass  of 
Frenchmen  are  peasants.  This  means  that  their  interest  in 
politics  is  purely  local.  They  are  either  clerical  or  anti-clerical, 
according  to  the  social  and  religious  tradition  of  the  neighbour¬ 
hood,  sometimes  slightly  modified  by  individual  personalities. 
For  them  the  Deputy  is  the  man  who  represents  their  clericalism 
or  anti-clericalism,  and  after  that  the  man  who  can  serve  the 
material  interests  of  his  constituency,  especially  in  the  evasion 
of  tax-paying  in  general  and  taxes  on  the  local  products  in 
particular.  Consequently  the  representatives  who  are  sent  to 
the  Chamber  are  of  one  or  the  other  of  two  very  different  kinds. 
Either  they  are  quite  honest  but  entirely  unintelligent  clod¬ 
hoppers,  elected  because  they  are  popular  in  their  neighbourhood, 
simple  fellows  who  are  sometimes  dazzled  by  the  life  of  Paris 
and  sometimes  maintain  an  unreasoning  prejudice  against  it. 
Or  else  they  are  carpet-baggers  of  the  most  vulgar  and  most 
cynical  character,  ready  to  gull  their  constituents  and  indulge 
in  every  kind  of  trickery. 
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There  is  no  middle  class  living  on  the  land,  and  the  old 
aristocracy  has  unwisely  stood  aloof  from  Republican  politics. 
The  result  is  that  the  rural  politician  and  consequently  the 
majority  of  the  Deputies  possess  none  of  that  tradition  of  conduct 
which  even  a  small  leaven  of  those  who  have  an  older  and  more 
constant  standard  introduces  into  any  assembly.  The  peasant 
is  not  dishonest  himself.  On  the  contrary,  he  is  indignant  at 
dishonesty  ;  but  he  is  so  suspicious  that  he  almost  provokes 
dishonesty  in  those  who  serve  him,  especially  as  he  is  also  so 
mean  that  he  always  underpays  them,  and  thus  tempts  them  to 
make  money  in  other  ways. 

It  does  not  follow  that  he  always  succeeds  in  making  his 
servants  dishonest.  There  is,  in  the  highly  competent,  strictly 
conscientious,  but  underpaid,  ranks  of  the  magistracy,  the  army 
and  navy  and  the  civil  service,  a  code  of  responsibility  and  duty 
which  is  admirably  high.  But  these  ranks  are  recruited  mainly 
from  the  middle  classes  of  the  towns — limited  in  number — 
and  also  to  a  small  extent  from  the  old  aristocracy  ;  and  although 
this  middle  class  is  often  composed  of  men  who  are  only 
removed  from  the  peasant  by  one  generation,  that  generation 
has  been  sufficient  to  impress  the  stamp  of  professional 
morality. 

However,  honourable  as  is  the  tradition  of  the  permanent 
public  service,  there  are  conditions  of  French  public  life  which 
make  it  dangerously  liable  to  pressure  from  politicians  whose 
standard  is  not  so  high.  The  judges  are  not  appointed  from 
the  members  of  the  Bar,  as  in  England,  but  begin  their  careers 
in  the  lower  grades  of  the  magistracy,  and  depend  for  their 
promotion  on  the  Minister  of  Justice,  and  consequently  in 
part  upon  the  influence  of  any  Deputy  who  may  come — ^as  he 
will  not  hesitate  to  come — ^to  ask  a  favour  for  a  friend  or  for 
himself.  The  police  are  divided  into  four  groups — the  local 
police,  who  are  municipal  forces,  but  are  in  Paris  imder  the 
control  of  the  Prefect  of  Police,  himself  removable — as  was 
shown  recently — at  a  moment’s  notice  by  the  Government  of 
the  day ;  the  Surete  Gdnerale,  or  national  political  police, 
directly  under  the  orders  of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior ;  the 
gendarmerie,  who  are  a  military  force  under  the  orders  of  the 
Ministry  of  War  ;  and  the  Garde  Mobile,  a  recently  created 
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body  for  the  suppression  of  disorder,  also  military,  but  re¬ 
sponsible  to  the  Minister  of  the  Interior.  It  may  be  said  that 
all  these  forces  are  subject  to  political  pressure,  which  means 
not  only  the  pressure  of  the  Government  but  that  of  the  private 
member,  because,  for  good  or  evil,  the  parliamentary  rule  and 
practice  give  a  great  deal  more  power  to  the  private  member 
in  France  than  in  England.  The  mere  fact  that  the  Prime 
Minister  cannot  force  a  dissolution  contributes  to  this  private 
members’  power. 

As  for  the  Press,  the  existence  of  two  large  secret  service 
funds,  one  at  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior  and  one  at  the  Quai 
d’Orsay,  although  it  is  supposed  to  protect  the  Government 
from  wanton  attack,  really  tends  to  put  a  weapon  dangerously 
approaching  blackmail  into  the  hands  of  those  papers  which 
cannot  live  as  commercial  enterprises  and  must  be  subsidized 
by  somebody.  In  Paris  the  number  of  such  papers  is  very  high  ; 
for  as  the  French  business  world  has  never  taken  to  newspaper 
advertisement  as  a  normal  form  of  publicity,  there  are  very 
few  journals  which  can  be  described  as  sound  business  pro¬ 
positions.  It  was,  therefore,  possible  to  reach  the  preposterous 
situation  of  Albert  Dubarry,  editor  of  the  nominally  Radical 
Volonte,  who  is  now  under  arrest  for  complicity  in  the  Bayonne 
scandal,  who  was  certainly  associated  with  Stavisky,  who  is  held 
to  have  been  responsible  for  persuading  M.  Dalimier  to  write 
the  letter  which  induced  the  Health  Insurance  committees  to 
subscribe  for  Bayonne  bonds,  but  who  regularly  drew  subsidies 
from  the  Government — ^not  only  from  the  Radical  Governments 
of  Herriot,  Chautemps  and  Daladier,  but  from  the  entirely 
opposed  Right  Concentration  Governments  of  Poincar^  and 
Tardieu. 

It  is  not  so  much  the  financial  scandal  which  has  stirred  the 
indignation  of  the  ordinary  Frenchman,  who  is  so  surprisingly 
long-suffering  until  he  reaches  the  point  where  his  patience  cracks 
and  he  becomes  violent.  It  is  not  so  much  that  money  has  been 
lost  or  that  it  has  been  fraudulently  taken.  It  is  not  even  that 
the  honour  of  outstanding  public  men  has  been  involved.  The 
Oustric  scandal  obliged  a  Minister,  who  had  been  President  of 
the  Senate  and  was  first  favourite  for  the  Presidency  of  the 
Republic,  to  retire  from  public  life  and  spattered  several  other 
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politicians  of  the  parties  opposed  to  those  Radicals  who  are 
now  involved  ;  but  the  country  was  not  roused.  The  Marthe 
Hanau  scandal  passed  almost  unnoticed,  except  by  those  who 
had  lost  their  money.  It  is  not  so  much  a  question  now  of 
the  honour  of  individual  politicians  or  even  of  money  lost — 
for,  as  I  have  already  explained,  the  private  investor  is  not 
directly  hit. 

The  reason  why  this  scandal  has  moved  men  who  would 
otherwise  have  been  indifferent  is  that  it  has  revealed  the 
corrosive  action  of  corrupt  political  pressure  upon  a  number 
of  points  in  the  judicial  and  administrative  machine  which  had 
been  believed  to  be  secure  from  such  pressure. 

The  immediate  reactions  have  been  political  and  professional. 
Among  the  latter  is  a  severe  decree  issued  by  the  Ordre  des 
Avocats,  which  declares  that  a  barrister  who  is  also  a  Deputy 
must  not  in  future  appear  in  any  case  for  or  against  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  must  not  defend  or  advise  anyone  accused  of  a  crime 
connected  with  a  public  appeal  for  money,  or  the  director  of  a 
company  so  accused.  The  first  political  reaction  is  naturally 
an  anti-parliamentary  movement,  or,  at  least,  a  movement  against 
the  powers  and  privileges  of  members  of  Parliament  in  their 
present  form.  Let  it  not  too  hastily  be  assumed,  however, 
that  this  means  a  movement  towards  autocracy.  Certain  political 
organizations  in  Paris  have  attempted  to  direct  the  general 
uneasiness  and  indignation  in  this  sense  ;  but  if  they  have  met 
with  a  considerable  response  in  Paris — even  so,  largely  confined 
to  middle-class  Paris — it  should  always  be  remembered  that 
Paris  is  not  France  ;  and  France,  although  conscious  that  there 
must  be  a  reform  of  Parliament,  is  not  undemocratic. 

Apart  from  the  professional  and  political  reactions,  there  has 
been  provoked  a  far  deeper  reaction  of  a  moral  character.  One 
of  the  most  surprising  things  to  an  ordinary  decent  Englishman, 
when  he  begins  to  understand  something  about  France,  is  to 
notice  how  men  in  whose  honesty  and  honour  he  has  learnt 
to  trust,  and  can  safely  trust,  will  consent  to  live  in  personal 
relations  with  other  men,  whom,  in  spite  of  their  intelligence 
and  their  agreeable  manners,  he  recognizes  as  belonging  to  the 
sort  which  no  reputable  club  would  consent  to  elect.  He  will 
observe  how  men  of  this  sort  conduct  most  of  their  political 
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and  public  and  even  their  private  affairs  by  exercising  pressure, 
because  they  are  in  a  position  to  say  something  or  do  something 
which  would  be  eminently  disagreeable  to  their  opponent. 
He  will  see  such  men  tolerated  for  an  incredibly  long  time, 
and  then,  suddenly  and  unexpectedly,  a  violent  row  and  open 
enmity.  The  exaggerated  sufferance  and  the  brutal  reaction 
are  alike  foreign  to  the  English  character,  but  they  are  typical 
of  the  public  and  private  life  of  France. 

In  France  the  cure  for  evil  always  comes  at  the  last  moment. 
It  is  always  drastic,  but  it  hardly  ever  fails  to  be  effective.  The 
metaphor  of  “  opening  the  abscess  ”,  which  has  recently  been 
used  pretty  frequently  in  Paris,  is  in  close  sympathy  with  the 
present  French  state  of  mind.  Everywhere  there  is  a  feeling 
that  France  must  pull  up  sharp.  There  has  been  a  loosening 
of  morality  in  private  as  in  public  affairs,  and  there  must  be 
severe  reform. 

When  the  French  democracy  has  been  in  this  spirit,  its  instinct 
is  to  look  for  moral  leadership  to  one  of  its  elder  statesmen. 
In  1871,  it  was  to  Thiers,  whose  career  seemed  to  be  over, 
but  who  came  out  to  live  the  most  glorious  part  of  it  and  to 
consolidate  the  young  Republic.  In  1917  it  was  to  Clemenceau, 
another  veteran.  In  1926,  it  was  to  Poincar6,  who  had  passed 
the  highest  office  in  the  State  and  returned  to  save  the  franc. 
In  1934  it  is  to  Doumergue. 
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By  J.  R.  Glorney  Bolton 

WHEN  John  Keble  stood  in  the  pulpit  of  St.  Mary’s  to 
deliver  an  Assize  Sermon  before  the  University  of 
Oxford,  his  immediate  intention  was  to  denounce 
Lord  Grey  for  permitting  the  Reform  Government  to  abolish 
some  unwanted  Irish  Bishoprics.  It  was  incidental  that  his 
sermon  should  have  inaugurated  the  so-called  Oxford  Move¬ 
ment.  It  was  also  incidental  that  Keble  could  one  day  claim 
admirers  among  the  statesman’s  somewhat  numerous  descen¬ 
dants  ;  for  Lord  Grey’s  last  surviving  grandson  became  first 
President — and  virtual  founder — of  the  Church  Union,  while  a 
great-grandson,  a  future  Viceroy  of  India,  wrote  the  preacher’s 
biography.  Charles  Lindley  Wood,  second  Viscount  Halifax, 
outlived  by  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  the  Psalmist’s  allotted 
span  of  three  score  years  and  ten.  There  can  be  no  tragedy 
in  the  ending  of  a  life  well  and  truly  lived,  and  it  was  fortunate 
that  Charles  Wood — like  his  friend,  Edward  Talbot — defied 
not  death,  but  the  helplessness  of  great  age.  And  yet  many 
were  deeply  moved  by  the  knowledge  that  Lord  Halifax  was 
no  longer  alive.  It  was  not  always  because  they  knew  him 
personally  or  because  they  shared  his  passionate  desire  for  the 
union  of  Catholic  Christendom  under  the  primacy  of  the  Bishop 
of  Rome.  It  was,  rather,  because  he  represented  for  them 
the  very  last  link  with  an  age  tawdry  and  yet  magnificent, 
prejudiced  and  yet  courageous,  confused  and  yet  confident  of  a 
commanding  destiny  ;  the  England  portrayed  in  the  corre¬ 
spondence  of  Thomas  Creevey,  so  recently  re-discovered  by 
Mr.  John  Gore  :  the  England  of  one  hundred  years  ago.  There 
is,  for  instance,  the  close  link  with  the  first  Earl  of  Durham. 
Lord  Durham  was  a  fantastic  figure.  His  extravagance  staggered 
the  other  grandees  of  his  own  generation.  In  an  age  burdened 
with  revolutionary  sentiment,  he  claimed  that  a  man  “  could 
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jog  along  on  forty  thousand  a  year  ”,  and  so  gained  from  his 
contemporaries  the  name  of  “  King  Jog  He  was,  however, 
by  no  means  devoid  of  political  wisdom,  for  he  returned  from 
Canada  with  advice  so  reasonable,  and  ultimately  acceptable, 
that  the  generation  which  had  broadened  the  basis  of  franchise 
was  able  also  to  broaden  the  basis  of  Empire.  “  King  Jog  *’ 
was  Lord  Halifax’s  uncle  by  marriage. 

Charles  Wood,  at  the  age  of  five,  travelled  to  Howick  to  see 
his  grandfather.  He  found  him  seated  in  an  invalid’s  chair. 
Lord  Grey  was  then  a  benign  octogenarian.  He  first  became  a 
member  of  Parliament  three  years  before  the  storming  of  the 
Bastille.  He  had  taken  part  in  the  impeachment  of  Warren 
Hastings.  As  far  back  as  1788  he  had  attacked  the  Prince  of 
Wales  for  his  debts,  and  refused  to  deny  that  a  royal  marriage 
with  Mrs.  Fitzherbert  had  taken  place.  Then  came  marriage 
with  Mary  Ponsonby,  and  his  alliance  with  an  Irish  family 
made  him  a  wholehearted  champion  of  Irish  rights.  He 
opposed  the  Act  of  Union,  for  it  seemed  to  him  an  unprecedented 
act  of  folly  to  introduce  a  hundred  Irish  members  to  a  Parliament 
completely  unreformed.  Whig  sentiment,  however,  could  not 
triumph  over  corruption  in  London  and  Dublin.  The  Irishmen 
came  to  Westminster,  and  there  they  remained — a  thorn  in  the 
side  of  the  Tories — ^for  over  a  century.  Once  the  Irishmen 
were  in  Westminster,  Grey  sought  to  make  them  more  truly 
representative  of  their  own  country.  He  pressed  for  Catholic 
emancipation,  though  often  he  was  to  be  found  checking  the 
exuberance  of  fellow-“  Catholics  ”.  Misunderstanding  was 
inevitable.  Grey  incurred  the  displeasure  of  King  George  the 
Third,  whom  any  proposal  for  Catholic  emancipation  swiftly 
shocked.  Later  on,  his  advocacy  was  to  alienate  him  still  more 
from  the  Prince  Regent,  in  whose  eyes  Grey  was  a  dangerous 
“  Catholic  ”.  But  in  any  event  Grey’s  quarrels  with  the  Prince 
were  becoming  long  and  frequent,  and  when,  after  his  accession, 
Grey  dared  to  oppose  the  Queen’s  divorce  bill,  it  was  a  foregone 
conclusion  that  he  would  not  receive  office  during  the  King’s 
lifetime.  Yet  office  had  never  fascinated  him.  Grey  was 
devoted  to  Howick,  a  four  days’  journey  from  London.  He 
loved  country  life.  Years  ago  Fox  had  noted  with  dismay 
that  Grey  could  not  stay  in  London  without  wishing  to  rush 
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away  and  join  his  family  in  the  North.  Here  was  a  characteristic 
with  which  Lord  Grey  of  Falloden — ^his  brother’s  descendant — 
would  have  sympathized  completely. 

By  the  time  the  volatile  Duke  of  Clarence  succeeded  to  the 
Throne,  Grey  had  been  out  of  office  for  more  than  twenty  years. 
To  all  appearances  his  public  life  had  been  a  dismal  failure. 
He  had  been  deprived  of  his  seat,  which  was  Northumberland, 
by  the  nomination  of  Lord  Percy,  whom  he  could  not  afford 
to  oppose  ;  and  when  another  seat  became  available,  his  father 
crippled  his  chances  of  a  career  in  the  House  of  Commons  by 
accepting  a  Peerage.  Nor  did  the  succession  of  the  Duke  of 
Clarence  necessarily  signify  a  change  of  fortunes  for  Grey. 
King  William — “  a  very  good  king  if  he  does  not  go  mad  ” — 
was  no  more  loved  than  his  brothers.  “  They  have  insulted — 
personally  insulted — ^two-thirds  of  the  gentlemen  of  England  ”, 
cried  Wellington.  But  while  the  gentlemen  of  England  might 
be  united  in  their  detestation  of  the  royal  brothers,  they  differed 
in  their  projects  for  countering  revolutionary  activity.  Between 
those  who  feared  any  show  of  weakness  before  the  enemy  and 
those  who  believed  that  reform  of  some  sort  or  other  was 
imperative  a  deep  gulf  had  been  fixed.  When  Wellington 
declared  that  the  constitution  was  as  near  perfection  as  possible, 
he  was  using  the  language  of  Edmund  Burke.  But  in  the  first 
years  of  King  William’s  reign  the  language  of  Burke  had 
become  the  language  of  defeat.  The  way  was  paved  for  the 
return  of  Lord  Grey. 

The  tale  of  the  Reform  Bill  has  been  often  told.  Once  Lord 
Grey  was  in  power  he  would  not  retire  until  he  had  accomplished 
his  object.  He  was  ready  to  suffer  one  defeat  after  another  in 
the  House  of  Lords.  He  extracted  from  a  reluctant  monarch 
a  promise  to  create  a  number  of  new  Peers  sufficient  to  ensure 
the  passage  of  the  Bill  to  the  Statute  Book.  His  was  a  ruthless¬ 
ness  for  which  his  closest  friends  were  not  prepared.  He 
forced  the  aristocracy  to  abdicate.  He  had  brought  the  upper 
middle  classes  to  political  power.  But  the  masses,  whom  the 
aristocrats  feared,  remained  without  the  franchise.  The  revolu¬ 
tionary — ^for  such  Lord  Grey  was — ^had  effected  a  typically 
English  revolution.  For  all  his  high-mindedness  and  his  fine 
oratory  he  had  conceded  no  more  than  was  absolutely  necessary. 
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But  when  these  concessions  were  made  he  had  no  desire  to 
remain  for  long  in  office.  Men  hated  him,  even  as  Shelley 
hated  Castlereagh.  To  the  Prince  Regent  Grey  had  been  a 
“  Catholic  ”  ;  to  Keble  a  “  radical  We  know  how  to  be 
just  to  both  Grey  and  Keble,  even  as  we  know  how  to  be  just 
to  both  Shelley  and  Castlereagh.  But  in  public  life  there  is 
little  gratitude.  The  man  who  inaugurated  a  new  era  in  English 
political  life  was  permitted  no  longer  to  participate  in  the  public 
affairs.  In  the  next  century  another  bearer  of  his  great  name 
led  England  to  war  and  as  a  reward  was  never  again  allowed 
to  return  to  office.  Both  faced  their  misfortunes  calmly.  There 
is  an  excellent  portrait  of  Lord  Grey,  written  by  Creevey  during  a 
visit  to  Howick.  He  described  Lord  Grey  distributing  the 
letters  to  his  guests,  and  commenting,  a  little  sadly  :  “  It’s  funny 
enough,  of  all  these  letters,  there  is  not  one  for  myself  ”. 

A  very  good  picture,  this  [writes  Creevey],  for  politicians  to  study  and  a 
very  pretty  portrait  of  a  retired  one.  The  same  tranquillity  and  cheerful¬ 
ness,  amounting  almost  to  playfulness,  instead  of  subsiding  have  rather 
increased  during  my  stay,  and  have  never  been  interrupted  by  a  single 
moment  of  thoughtfulness  or  gloom.  He  could  not  have  felt  more  pleasure 
from  carrying  the  Reform  Bill  than  he  does  apparently  when  he  picks 
up  half-a-crown  from  me  at  cribbage. 

This  was  the  man,  seated  in  an  invalid’s  chair,  whom,  even  in 
advanced  years,  Charles  Wood  vividly  remembered. 

Grey’s  one  bold  act  of  statesmanship  was  destined  to  have 
curious  effects  upon  the  fortunes  of  his  descendants.  The 
Reform  Bill  secured  Parliamentary  representation  for  the  manu¬ 
facturing  town  of  Leeds.  There  zealous  Liberals,  anxious  to 
secure  an  impressive  candidate,  nominated  Thomas  Babington 
Macaulay.  This  man,  then  in  his  early  thirties,  was  too 
ambitious  to  be  content  with  the  lot  of  a  private  member  of 
Parliament,  when  powerful  friends  were  offering  him  a  post 
worth  ten  thousand  a  year,  and,  in  little  more  than  a  year  after 
the  Leeds  election,  he  proceeded  to  Calcutta  to  take  up  his 
duties  as  Law  Member  of  the  newly-constituted  Supreme 
Council  of  India.  That  he  should  have  shown  any  sympathy 
with  Indian  art  or  letters  was  doubtful  from  the  start.  In  fact, 
no  sooner  did  he  arrive  at  Seringapatam  than  he  urged  all  the 
English  people  he  could  find  to’  read  Clarissa  Harlowe.  As  far 
as  possible  he  chose  to  forget  that  he  was  living  some  seven 
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thousand  miles  from  London.  He  read  and  re-read  the 
“  classics  It  was,  however,  necessary  for  him  to  pen  a 
Minute  on  Education,  which  was  to  decide  whether  funds 
should  be  devoted  to  the  encouragement  of  Oriental  literature  or 
English  literature.  A  more  sensitive  Englishman  might  have 
desired  to  encourage  Urdu.  Not  so  Macaulay.  For  him  the 
English  language  spelt  progress  and  enlightenment.  Oriental 
culture  produced  not  light,  “  but  rather  darkness  visible  **. 
As  it  happened,  the  Bengali  reformers  of  that  period — the 
men  who  applauded  Bentinck  for  abolishing  suttee — ^were  more 
than  anxious  to  support  the  Law  Member.  India  was  anglophil. 
But  Macaulay’s  plans  for  anglicized  methods  of  education  in 
India  led  to  difficulties  which  a  succeeding  generation  had  to 
solve. 

It  was  only  a  matter  of  time  before  Englishmen  introduced 
the  University  system  to  India.  A  pioneer  of  this  system 
was  Sir  Charles  Wood,  Lord  Grey’s  son-in-law.  Even  before 
the  Mutiny  Sir  Charles  Wood  had  become  an  authority  on 
Indian  affairs.  Queen  Victoria’s  proclamation  and  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  peace  brought  India  into  a  completely  new  relationship 
with  the  British  Government,  and  Sir  Charles  Wood  went, 
almost  as  a  matter  of  course,  to  the  India  Office.  There  he 
remained  for  several  years,  until  a  serious  hunting  accident 
brought  his  public  career  to  a  sudden  end  ;  whereupon  he 
retired  to  the  House  of  Lords  as  the  first  Viscount  Halifax. 
Sir  Charles  Wood  has  made  no  deep  impression  upon  posterity. 
He  lacked  the  compelling  eloquence  of  his  father-in-law  and 
the  almost  barbaric  splendour  of  Lord  Durham.  But  it  is  not 
unreasonable  to  claim  that  the  prim  Peer  who  promoted  the 
Indian  Universities  was  a  revolutionary  second  only  in  importance 
to  the  Peer  who  enfranchised  the  upper  middle  classes  of  England 
and  the  Peer  who  decided  the  direction  of  Imperial  development 
in  the  New  World.  United  in  one  family  are  the  makers  of 
modern  England,  modern  Canada  and  modern  India. 

It  may  be  that  Sir  Charles  Wood  interpreted  the  traditions  of 
public  service  rather  too  rigidly,  for  when  his  son  and  heir 
expressed  a  wish  to  be  ordained,  he  objected.  It  was  certainly 
not  his  intention  that  the  school-friend  of  the  heir  to  the  Throne 
should  serve  the  Church  rather  than  the  State.  In  like  manner 
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some  thirty  years  beforehand  a  wealthy  parent,  builder  of 
several  churches,  had  opposed  the  wish  of  William  Ewart 
Gladstone,  when  he,  too,  sought  ordination.  One  cannot 
altogether  withhold  sympathy  from  Sir  John  Gladstone  or 
Sir  Charles  Wood.  Gladstone  would  have  made  a  troublesome 
Primate — if  one  may  assume  that  Queen  Victoria  could  not 
have  prevented  his  arrival  at  Lambeth — ^and  his  vituperations 
against  the  Papal  decree  of  Infallability  would  not  have  eased 
the  task  of  those  who,  in  the  days  to  come,  reflected  upon  the 
baffling  prospects  of  union  with  the  Church  of  Rome.  Lord 
Halifax,  even  as  a  clergyman,  could  not  have  evaded  the  responsi* 
bilities  of  a  great  landlord.  He  might  have  chosen,  like  Sabin 
Baring-Gould,  to  become  both  squire  and  vicar.  He  could 
have  been  a  charming  “  squarson  ”,  convincing  the  most 
prosaic  of  his  Yorkshire  parishioners  that  it  was  possible  to 
combine  the  distinctions  of  wealth  with  the  renunciations  of 
the  priest.  And  yet  his  opportunities  for  service  within  the 
Church  would  have  been  very  different.  The  Church  of  England 
does  not  resent  the  advice  of  laymen,  though  foreigners  are 
undoubtedly  puzzled  by  the  fact  that  for  more  than  a  century 
the  sacerdotal  party  within  the  Church  of  England — ^the  party 
that  deliberately  extols  the  office  of  the  priest — should  itself 
have  followed  the  leadership  of  a  layman.  But,  in  spite  of 
themselves,  the  sacerdotalists,  though  anxious  to  advance  beyond 
the  limited  conception  of  a  purely  National  Church,  are  English- 
mjcn,  whose  Catholic  advocacies  have  invariably  an  English 
ring. 

Rome  requires  submission.  Yet  Lord  Halifax  looked  forward 
to  the  day  when  English  Churchmen,  while  acknowledging  the 
Primacy  of  the  Pope,  would  retain  autonomy  for  the  Provinces 
of  Canterbury  and  York,  and  be  permitted  to  use  an  English 
liturgy,  as  well  as  their  matchless  translation  of  the  Scriptures. 
In  Belgium  wise  Cardinal  Mercier  saw  that  England  had  an 
important  part  to  play  in  the  religious  as  in  the  political  life 
of  Europe.  He  knew  only  too  well  that  the  alienation  of  the 
Church  of  England  tampered  with  the  welfare  of  Christendom. 
It  may  be  that  his  own  keen  sympathy  misled  Lord  Halifax 
and  his  friends  ;  for,  however  advanced  the  conclusions  reached 
at  Malines  might  be,  the  final  word  had  to  come  from  Rome. 
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Archbishop  Benson  and,  indeed,  the  greater  number  of  the 
Anglican  Bishops  never  doubted  that  in  the  end  Rome  would 
refuse  to  abate  any  of  the  terms  of  submission. 

In  the  last  century  Anglican  sympathy  in  Rome  was  not 
strongly  marked.  There  was,  in  fact,  an  attitude  occasionally 
bordering  on  the  flippant.  How  else  can  we  explain  the 
delightful  legend  of  the  Anglican  Bishop  of  Gibraltar  being 
received  in  audience  by  an  amused  Pope  :  “  I  believe,  my 
Lord,  I  am  in  your  diocese  ?  ”  But  the  undertones  of  flippancy 
have  long  since  vanished.  There  lives  to-day,  as  Pope  Pius  the 
Eleventh,  a  man  with  a  closer  knowledge  of  Anglican  history 
and  aspirations  than  any  of  his  predecessors,  and  when  he 
authorized  Masses  for  the  conversion  of  Anglicans,  he  was 
thinking  of  such  men  as  Henry  Master  Bannerman  and 
Dr.  Wickham  Legge  whom,  as  Cardinal  Ratti,  Prefect  of  the 
Vatican  Library,  he  had  known  personally,  whose  scholarship 
and  character  had  attracted  him,  and  whom  he  longed  to  bring 
within  the  fold  of  Rome.  But  sympathy  with  Anglicans  has  not 
meant  sympathy  with  Anglicanism,  and  there  is  no  likelihood 
that  the  Pope  will  encourage  some  successor  to  the  Malines 
conversations.  Lord  Halifax  struggled  towards  a  goal  which 
in  his  own  lifetime,  long  though  it  was,  he  could  not  reach. 
For  no  prospect  of  union  could  commend  itself  to  Rome  unless 
there  was  first  a  closer  unity  within  the  Church  of  England, 
and  unless,  at  some  future  date,  Roman  negotiators  were  assured 
that  they  were  meeting  the  representatives  of  an  united  Church 
rather  than  the  leaders  of  a  sectional  party.  And  so  his  life 
ended  with  apparent  failure. 

The  incidental  victories,  however,  were  many.  It  has  so 
happened  that,  within  the  very  last  year  of  his  life.  Lord  Halifax 
was  able,  by  his  personal  prestige,  to  effect  an  amalgamation 
between  the  English  Church  Union  and  the  Anglo-Catholic 
Congress  and  to  become  first  President  of  the  Church  Union. 
The  Church  Union  brings  with  it  the  promise  of  this  closer 
and  indispensable  unity,  and  it  may  be,  therefore,  that  Lord 
Halifax  has  done  more  in  his  last  year  than  at  any  other  time 
to  realize  his  life’s  ambition.  The  great  statesmen  of  his  family 
were,  for  all  their  personal  and  intellectual  limitations,  the 
pioneers  of  a  new  social  order.  A  future  generation  may  discern 
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in  Lord  Halifax  the  pioneer  of  a  wider  and  deeper  Catholic 
order,  which  ends  England’s  isolation  from  the  religious  life 
of  the  greater  part  of  Europe. 

More  than  half  a  century  separates  Charles  Wood,  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  India,  from  Edward  Wood,  the  Viceroy. 
The  seeds  of  revolution  were  planted  by  the  one  and  reaped  by 
the  other.  For  good  or  ill  our  forebears  decided  to  introduce 
English  culture  to  India.  The  Universities  of  India  follow 
logically  from  Macaulay’s  Minute  on  Education.  To  regret 
them,  as  many  students  of  Indian  affairs  appear  to  do,  is  no 
more  helpful  than  to  regret  that  Catherine  of  Braganza  did  not 
remain  a  spinster  or  give  to  some  other  impecunious  monarch 
the  dowry  which  included  the  malaria-infested  islands  of 
Bombay.  A  great  deal  of  the  literature  of  England  is  the 
literature  of  revolt.  An  Indian  cannot  be  expected  to  delight 
in  the  poetry  of  Milton  or  Shelley,  or  study  the  writings  of 
John  Stuart  Mill,  without  becoming  infected  with  the  same 
spirit.  An  Indian  versed  in  English  literature  cannot  remain 
for  ever  contented  with  a  British  Raj.  It  is  true  that  Russia’s 
defeat  in  her  war  against  Japan  destroyed  the  illusion  that  the 
Oriental  was  inferior  to  the  European.  It  is  true  also  that 
the  Great  War  revealed  the  decadence  of  Western  civilization. 
But  these  cataclysmic  events  hastened  a  process  inherent  in 
the  establishment  of  the  British  Raj.  Admittedly,  the  Uni¬ 
versity  system  leaves  very  much  to  be  desired.  The  present 
Universities  train  Indian  youths  for  urban  occupations  in  a 
country  predominantly  rural.  So  doing,  they  create  a  dis¬ 
contented  class  of  unemployed  graduates.  But  economic 
discontent  and  political  discontent  are  not  of  necessity  synony¬ 
mous.  University  education  is  not  permanently  damned  because 
there  is  a  need  for  University  reform.  The  expression  of 
political  discontent  in  the  Universities  is  a  sure  sign  of  health  ; 
and  only  by  the  success  of  the  demand  for  freedom  can  the  success 
of  the  British  experiment  be  gauged.  Edwin  Montagu  was  by 
no  means  the  only  British  statesman  who  thought  it  right  to 
disturb  the  “  pathetic  contentment  ”  of  the  Indian  masses. 

When  Mr.  Baldwin  sought  a  successor  to  Lord  Reading, 
the  retiring  Viceroy,  he  knew  that  events  were  about  to  put 
British  statesmanship  in  India  to  the  severest  test.  The 
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Government  of  India  Act  embodying  the  Montagu-Chelmsford 
Reforms  ordained  that,  within  ten  years  of  its  operation,  a 
Commission  should  be  set  up  to  consider  the  problem  of  future 
reforms.  Whether  the  appointment  of  this  Commission  was 
precipitated  or  not,  it  would  commence  its  investigations  during 
the  next  Viceroyalty.  The  office  of  Viceroy  is  second  only  to 
the  office  of  Prime  Minister.  It  is  one  which  many  ambitious 
men,  whether  professional  politicians  or  not,  have  coveted  ; 
but  what  would  an  ambitious  man — 3.  man  with  an  eye  on 
opinion  in  England,  the  esteem  of  a  great  political  party  and  a 
flair  for  the  acquisition  of  honours  and  decoration — have  made 
of  those  eventful  years  which  ended  in  the  Delhi  Pact  ? 
Mr.  Baldwin  chose  Mr.  Edward  Wood,  his  closest  Cabinet 
colleague  and  the  least  ambitious.  Before  1926  Mr.  Wood  was 
but  little  known  to  the  general  public.  A  sense  of  duty  brought 
him  from  Yorkshire  to  the  Cabinet  councils  in  Downing  Street. 
He  is  as  devoted  to  Garrowby  was  as  his  great-grandfather  to 
Howick.  Like  his  great-grandfather  he  would  have  borne 
more  than  twenty  years  of  political  retirement  without  the  least 
bitterness  or  resentment.  But  just  as  Lord  Grey  came  down 
to  London  in  1832  determined  to  meet  the  agitation  for  reform 
effectively,  so  Lord  Irwin  went  out  to  India  resolved  to  make 
British  policy  correspond  with  Indian  sympathy.  The  men 
without  ambition  were  men  of  iron. 

Nearly  three  years  have  passed  since  Lord  Irwin  and 
Mr.  Gandhi  signed  the  Delhi  Pact,  and  for  the  last  time  the 
“  half-naked  ”  fakir  walked  down  the  side  steps  of  the  Viceroy’s 
house.  Lord  Irwin  had  done  what  a  Viceroy  in  his  position 
was  bound  to  do.  His  predecessors  could — ^and  frequently  did — 
impose  the  will  of  the  British  Government  upon  Indians.  Those 
days  were  past.  The  issues  which  affect  the  destinies  of  India 
are  now  decided  in  India  itself.  No  amount  of  deference  to 
the  prestige  of  the  India  Office — ^no  harping  upon  the  ultimate 
responsibility  of  the  Imperial  Parliament — can  alter  this  fact. 
Lord  Irwin  was  compelled  right  from  the  first  to  pursue  a  policy 
already  shaped  during  the  Viceroyalties  of  Lord  Chelmsford 
and  Lord  Reading.  Personal  qualities  might  save  him  from 
particular  blunders.  Another  Viceroy,  we  may  well  believe, 
would  not  have  conducted  his  negotiations  with  Mr.  Gandhi  in 
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quite  the  same  intimate  fashion.  Another  Viceroy  might  have 
failed  to  exhibit  the  same  patience.  As  it  was,  Lord  Irwin  is 
said  to  have  been  seized  more  than  once  with  the  desire  to  pick  the 
little  man  up  and  hurl  him  out  of  the  window,  and  one  shudders 
to  think  what  consequences  would  have  followed  the  fulfilment 
of  this  wish.  Another  Viceroy  might  not  have  seen  the  ultimate 
goal  of  British  policy  in  India  with  the  same  clarity  of  vision. 
If  during  his  Viceroyalty  Lord  Irwin  made  mistakes,  he  was 
undoubtedly  right  in  convening  a  Round  Table  Conference 
and  in  negotiating  with  Mr.  Gandhi  at  the  close  of  its  first 
session.  Former  colleagues  at  home  might  complain.  Members 
of  Parliament  might  hint  that  the  Viceroy  deserved  impeach¬ 
ment.  He  might  have  wrecked  his  political  future.  But  these 
misfortunes  and  forfeitures  of  confidence  were  inherent  in  the 
task  Lord  Irwin  had  promised  to  fulfil  nearly  five  years  before¬ 
hand.  British  policy  had  to  be  reconciled  with  Indian  aspiration. 

The  best  tribute  to  Lord  Irwin’s  Viceroyalty  is  the  fact  that, 
despite  the  detestation  of  many  Conservatives  three  years  ago, 
the  new  Lord  Halifax  holds  an  honoured  place  in  the  Cabinet. 
He  served  Mr.  Baldwin  and  Mr.  MacDonald  with  the  strictest 
fidelity,  and  it  is  now  his  privilege  to  be  the  colleague  of  them 
both  in  a  National  Government.  It  is  well,  for  no  Viceroy 
was  ever  more  successfully  divorced  from  a  narrow  party  outlook. 
Lord  Curzon,  the  Foreign  Secretary,  lacked  the  genius  of 
Lord  Curzon,  the  youthful  Viceroy,  and  we  do  not  know  whether 
the  future  achievements  of  Lord  Halifax  will  be  of  the  exalted 
order  of  those  of  the  Viceroy  who  came  face  to  face  with  an 
enigmatic  adversary.  But  the  times  demand  exceptional  men, 
for  whom  patriotism  is  allied  to  vision  and  for  whom  politics 
divorced  from  spiritual  purpose  are  meaningless. 

That  attitude  of  mind  which  laid  the  foundations  of  modern 
England,  modern  Canada,  and  modem  India  must  be  brought  to 
bear  on  the  greatest  problem  now  confronting  this  country — 
her  relations  with  a  sick  and  desperate  Continent.  Whoever 
solves  that  problem  will  number  the  Greys  and  the  Woods 
among  his  political  ancestors. 


JAPAN  GOVERNED  BY  “THE  CAMP 


By  H.  Verb  Redman 


The  leaders  of  the  Army  and  the  Navy,  constituting  a  definite 
organism,  popularly  known  in  Japan  as  “  the  Camp  ”, 
are  in  effective  control  of  the  Government.  That  is 
beyond  dispute.  Under  the  constitution  the  power  of  the  military 
authorities  to  command  the  armed  forces  without  interference 
from  the  civil  authorities  is  unquestionable,  while  the  power  to 
determine  the  organization  and  strength  of  those  forces  is  shared 
by  the  military  and  civil  authorities,  the  division  of  power  being 
so  equivocal  as  to  permit  much  elasticity  of  interpretation.  In 
constitutional  terms,  what  has  happened  in  the  past  two  years 
has  been  :  (i)  that  the  Camp  has  successfully  upheld  the  right 
to  enlarge  the  command  power  ;  (2)  that  the  Camp’s  share  of 
the  organizing  power  has  been  stretched  to  its  fullest  extent, 
with  the  result  that  it  has  involved  a  partial  control  of  general 
economic  policy ;  and  (3)  that  the  constitutional  privileges 
possessed  by  the  Camp  leaders — privileges  intended  to  guarantee 
the  effective  exercise  of  their  special  powers — have  been  used  to 
secure  the  adoption  of  general  policies  in  line  with  their 
political  views. 

In  order  to  understand  why  the  Camp  governs,  we  must 
examine  the  nature  of  its  powerful  influence  and  try  and  see  to 
what  extent  it  is  based  on  popular  assent,  to  what  extent  on  a 
mere  threat  of  force. 

In  modern  Japan  the  military  have  enjoyed  and  deserved  re¬ 
markable  prestige.  The  reasons  for  this  can  be  summarized 
as  follows  :  The  military  establishments  have  always  proved 
themselves  professionally  efficient,  having  conducted  success¬ 
fully  the  three  campaigns  in  which  they  have  engaged.  People 
have  come  to  realize  that  the  international  prestige  of  Japan  has 
been  peculiarly  dependent  on  these  achievements.  Moreover, 
throughout  the  age  of  feudalism  the  warrior  enjoyed  high  social 
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prestige,  and  his  code  of  ethics,  Bushido^  plays  a  proportionately 
important  part  in  the  ethical  equipment  of  the  nation  at  large. 
This  traditional  code  in  many  of  its  more  pleasing  aspects — 
frugality,  self-control,  etc. — ^has  been  largely  followed  by  the 
modern  services.  On  the  other  hand,  military  swagger  among 
officers  in  its  Prussian  brute  form,  or  in  its  English  socially 
snobbish  form,  has  been  largely  unknown.  There  are  officer 
clans  in  both  services  ;  there  is  no  officer  class. 

The  prestige  of  the  services  is  all  the  higher  because  that  of 
civilian  administrators  is  low.  Even  in  the  early  days  of  Meiji 
the  renown  of  civil  government  as  a  whole  had  some  dark  spots. 
In  the  popular  mind  the  elements  of  that  government  were  roughly 
divided  into  four  :  the  Emperor,  the  oligarchs,  the  bureaucracy, 
and  the  politicians  proper.  At  a  time  when  the  Emperor  was 
taking  personally  a  prominent  part  in  government,  as  was 
obviously  the  case  with  the  Emperor  Meiji,  a  man  of  unquestioned 
talent  and  energy,  whatsoever  things  were  pure  and  of  good 
report  in  the  civil  administration  were  regarded  as  the  work  of 
his  hands.  The  oligarchs  too  were  admired  for  their  strength, 
and  credited  with  devotion  to  the  common  interest ;  but  the 
rising  tide  of  liberalism  was  hostile  to  their  autocratic  methods, 
while  the  constant  intrigues  among  them  indicated  that  zeal  in 
service  was  at  least  equalled  by  lust  for  power. 

The  members  of  the  bureaucracy,  recruited  by  examination, 
and  operating  in  a  circumscribed  sphere  just  short  of  actual  power 
(which  remained  with  the  oligarchs),  were  regarded  as,  so  to 
say,  an  extension  of  the  Imperial  beneficence  ;  the  “  govern¬ 
ment  ”  were  non-human,  partially  divine  and  partially  mechanical. 
They  enjoyed  the  prestige  accorded  to  detachment  from  the 
game  of  politics  (such  prestige  as  is  enjoyed  by  the  English 
permanent  Civil  Service),  as  well  as  that  derived  from  being 
direct  and  constant  servants  of  the  Emperor. 

As  to  the  politicians,  the  members  of  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives,  they  were  regarded  with  contempt  from  the  fost. 
They  were  as  impermanent  in  their  comings  and  goings  as  the 
oligarchs,  and  the  intrigues  among  them  were  more  common 
knowledge.  To  their  impermanence  and  imperfections  was 
added  their  virtual  impotence.  Disdainfully  abused  by  the 
oligarchs,  they  were,  when  occasion  served,  as  disdainfully 
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used.  They  thus  appeared  as  hirelings  hardly  worth  hiring, 
as  vociferous  underlings,  hoping  by  their  clamour  to  enhance 
their  price. 

We  see,  then,  that  only  two  elements  of  the  civil  government, 
the  Emperor  and  the  bureaucracy,  stood  out  from  the  beginning ; 
the  one  as  above,  the  other  as  undeserving  of,  reproach.  As 
the  reality  of  constitutional  government  developed,  it  brought 
nothing  to  enhance,  and  much  to  detract  from,  the  prestige  of 
the  civil  arm.  It  fostered  an  acquaintance  with  the  principles  of 
constitutional  monarchy,  principles  the  more  evidently  put  in 
practice  in  view  of  the  more  modest  personal  capacity  of 
Emperor  Meiji’s  successors.  Moreover,  in  the  course  of 
Japanese  constitutional  history  it  is  above  all  in  civil  affairs 
that  the  monarch-substitute  theory  has  been  given  formal  and 
documentary  sanction.  Thus,  for  the  conception  of  an  active 
monarch  controlling  ministers  has  been  substituted  a  conception 
of  something  very  near  the  rubber-stamp  monarch  of  the  West. 
In  the  popular  mind,  then,  as  far  as  civil  affairs  are  concerned, 
vox  dei  has  given  place  to  vox  poptiliy  a  vox  doubly  suspect  for 
its  human  quality  and  for  the  quality  of  the  humans  to  whom 
it  belongs. 

For  this  quality,  too,  has  changed.  The  rising  tide  of 
liberalism,  plus  the  virulence  of  inter-oligarchical  intrigue, 
combined  to  produce  a  party  system.  From  1918  to  1931, 
save  for  some  few  brief  interludes,  Japan’s  civil  administration 
was  conducted,  in  form  and  largely  in  fact,  by  the  political 
parties.  Instead  of  the  dictatorial,  power-hungry,  but  otherwise 
disinterested  oligarchs  have  appeared  ministers  less  disdainfully 
dictatorial,  but  combining  ambition  for  office  with  avarice  for 
gain.  The  new  ministers  have  been  more  talkative  and  ex¬ 
planatory  personages  than  the  old,  but  no  less  given  to  intrigue 
and,  of  necessity  if  not  of  taste,  much  more  given  to  corruption. 

One  of  the  places  where  that  corruption  has  been  most 
damaging  to  the  prestige  of  civil  government  is  in  the  bureau¬ 
cracy.  The  transformation  of  a  detached  bureaucracy  into 
competitive  swarms  of  placemen  took  over  twenty  years  to 
accomplish,  but  for  the  past  ten  years  or  more  a  spoils  system, 
almost  as  complete  and  quite  as  blatant  as  that  in  the  United 
States,  has  existed  in  Japan.  With  its  development,  the  dual 
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glory  of  officialdom  in  popular  esteem  has  departed.  For  its 
Imperial  inspiration  has  been  substituted  one  shabbily  con¬ 
stitutional,  while  its  former  neutrality  has  been  plastered  o’er 
with  the  plainest  party  labels.  As  for  the  politicians  proper, 
they  are  a  little  nearer  the  seats  of  power,  but  hirelings  they 
remain,  no  longer  of  political  leaders,  but  of  the  master-hirers 
in  a  capitalist  democracy,  the  moneyed  interests. 

With  the  Emperor’s  influence  gone,  what  can  be  looked  for 
by  the  public  from  this  trinity  of  variously  competitive  hirelings  ? 
Who  stands  here  for  disinterested  service  to  the  nation  ?  These 
are  questions  which  have  been  spasmodically  asked  by  various 
sections  of  the  public  throughout  the  past  five  or  six  years. 
The  mere  putting  of  the  questions  has  supplied  the  answers, 
and  the  result  has  been  a  gradual  decline  of  the  prestige  of  the 
civil  administration. 

In  contrast  with  this  actual  and  imagined  decadence  of  all 
agencies  of  the  civil  government,  the  two  combatant  services 
stand  out  almost  as  oases  of  virtue.  As  has  been  said,  the 
Emperor-substitute  principle  for  the  military  organs  is  not  so 
clearly  embodied  in  documents  as  in  the  case  of  the  civil  au¬ 
thority.  Thus,  the  relationship  between  the  Emperor  and  his 
military  chieftains  is  popularly  conceived  rather  as  one  of 
mystic  coalescence  than  constitutional  substitution.  In  any 
competition,  then,  for  popular  favour  between  the  military  and 
civilian  agencies  of  government,  the  former  start  with  the 
initial  advantage  of  appearing,  as  it  were,  to  partake  of  the 
Imperial  person. 

Moreover,  the  record  of  the  military  leaders,  as  a  body  and 
as  individuals,  has  been,  on  the  whole,  one  of  disinterested 
service.  On  the  surface  at  least,  they  have  had  no  connection 
with  the  corruptive  forces  of  big  business.  There  have  been 
scandals,  of  course,  like  the  Siemen  case  of  1922*,  but  when  they 

*  In  this  case  Vice-Admiral  Matsumoto  was  convicted  of  receiving  bribes 
in  connection  with  Admiralty  contracts  and  sentenced  to  three  years’  imprison¬ 
ment  and  a  fine  of  Y. 409, 800  ;  Captain  Sasaki,  on  a  similar  charge,  was 
sentenced  to  one  year’s  imprisonment  and  a  fine  of  Y.  11,500;  while  Rear- 
Admiral  Fujii,  the  chief  offender,  was  sentenced  to  four  years’  imprisonment 
and  a  fine  of  Y.368,306.05.  (The  amounts  of  the  fines  were  supposed  to 
correspond  exactly  to  the  bribes  received.)  Several  civilians  (including  three 
Europeans)  were  involved  in  the  case. 
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have  occurred,  a  civilian  has  always  been  conveniently  involved 
to  save  military  honour  by  his  own  disgrace.  There  have  been 
individual  cases,  too,  of  public  misconduct  by  service  men. 
By  general  consent,  Japan’s  most  glaringly  corrupt  administra¬ 
tion  was  that  of  General  Tanaka  from  1927  to  1929.  But  the 
inglorious  career  of  this  military  man  somehow  reflected  no 
discredit  on  the  services.  He  was  represented  in  the  public 
mind  rather  as  one  erring  member  of  an  irreproachable  order 
who  had  strayed  into  the  wider  and  more  wicked  world.  For 
the  rest,  the  service  officers  have  maintained  a  reputation  for 
Spartan  integrity.  They  have  been  seen  as  perpetually  pre¬ 
occupied  with  the  stern  rigours  of  their  craft,  and  with  their 
thoughts  concentrated  only  on  the  national  honour  and  safety. 

It  is  evident,  then,  that  they  have  always  been  in  a  position 
to  exercise  an  important  influence  on  the  national  mind.  In 
most  European  states  the  services  remain  tolerably  popular, 
provided  that  they  keep  out  of  politics.  If  they  step  into  politics, 
they  step  out  of  esteem.  It  is  probable  that  this  apparently 
general  law  would  have  operated  in  Japan,  too,  if  the  military 
had  taken  any  general  interest  in  politics.  They  did  not.  They 
were  political,  so  to  say,  only  in  a  military  sense.  When  politics 
involved  no  question  of  defence,  their  silence  was  matched  by 
their  reputed  strength.  When  defence  questions  were  en  jeu, 
their  weighty  influence  was  immediately  brought  into  play. 
Thus  the  very  infrequency  and  the  specified  nature  of  their 
intervention  has  given  it  an  added  effect.  Their  role  has  seemed 
to  be  one  of  holding  a  watching  brief  for  purely  national  interests. 
It  is  as  if  they  had  said  :  “  The  day-to-day  business  of  govern¬ 
ment  can  be  left  to  the  politicians,  who  will  reap  from  it  possible 
material  benefit  and  certain  discredit.  But  if  the  national 
destinies  are  at  stake,  the  combatant  services  are  always  at  hand.” 

Such  was  the  generally  accepted  position  until  comparatively 
recently.  The  Camp  was  non-political,  with  a  vague  mandate 
to  be  occasionally  political  when  military  necessity  decreed. 
But  no  account  of  the  Camp’s  assumption  of  supreme  power 
two  years  ago  is  complete  which  ignores  the  existence  of  two  im¬ 
portant  agencies  through  which  the  military  leaders  have  been 
able  to  establish  direct  contact  with  the  people  at  large :  the 
Imperial  Reservists’  Association  and  the  Young  Men’s  Leagues. 
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The  former  was  founded  in  1910  and  included  all  reservists 
on  the  Army  List,  membership  being  thrown  open  to  Naval 
reservists  four  years  later.  At  present  it  has  a  total  membership 
of  more  than  three  millions  and  branches  in  the  chief  cities  and 
all  the  rural  centres.  “  The  fundamental  object  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  is  ...  to  develop  the  military  spirit  and  to  promote 
military  efficiency,  which  in  their  turn  will  promote  social  welfare, 
encourage  virtuous  customs  and  habits  and  guarantee  the 
stability  of  national  defence.”  Among  the  listed  activities  of 
the  Association  is  the  holding  of  meetings  for  members  and  the 
general  public  to  be  addressed  by  military  and  naval  eminences 
in  the  active  services.  Another  listed  activity  is  to  give  guidance 
to  the  local  Young  Men’s  Leagues  and  the  Boy  Scouts.  The 
Boy  Scouts  organization  varies  little  in  composition  and  activities 
from  its  prototype  in  the  West.  The  Young  Men’s  Leagues, 
however,  constitute  an  indigenous  organism  and  require  some 
description.  They  are  organizations  of  young  men  between 
the  ages  of  thirteen  and  twenty-five  devoted  to  aims  of  civic 
usefulness  and  general  righteousness  in  a  spirit  and  by  means 
not  dissimilar  from  those  of  the  Imperial  Reservists.  The  members 
wear  uniform  resembling  that  of  the  Army,  and  although  they 
receive  training  in  various  non-military  accomplishments,  this 
is  liberally  interspersed  with  the  inculcation  of  the  warrior  code. 
One  of  the  activities  of  the  Leagues  is  also  to  hold  meetings  for 
their  members  and  the  general  public,  and  although  there  is  no 
statutory  qualification  for  speakers  the  military  complexion  of 
the  whole  organization  guarantees  a  preponderance  of  military 
eminences  among  their  number.  The  total  membership  of  the 
Leagues  is  nearly  three  million,  spread  over  some  seventeen 
thousand  branches,  again  mostly  in  rural  districts. 

It  must  be  evident  that  these  two  organizations  provide 
excellent  platforms  for  the  Camp  to  make  known  its  views  on 
any  subject.  In  normal  times  these  platforms  are  not  used  for  the 
expression  of  political  views,  but  if  the  Camp  wants  to  go  into 
politics,  here  is  organized  access  to  practically  all  the  twelve 
and  a  half  million  voters,  backed  by  three  million  others,  future 
voters  predisposed  to  sympathy  ;  in  fact,  all  the  machinery  for 
a  successful  electoral  campaign. 

Such  a  campaign  has  in  fact  been  waged.  In  1930,  over  the 
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London  Treaty,  the  service  leaders  took  a  fall.  The  treaty 
was  signed  against  their  wishes.  They  made  those  wishes 
known  to  the  Government,  judging  that  such  an  intervention, 
as  in  the  past,  would  be  enough.  It  was  unsuccessful ;  partly 
because  the  leader  of  the  Government,  Mr.  Hamaguchi,  was 
peculiarly  resolute,  partly  because  other  extra-constitutional 
personages,  like  the  Genro,  the  Lord  Privy  Seal,  and  the  Minister 
of  the  Imperial  Household  were  in  favour  of  the  Treaty  and, 
above  all,  because  public  opinion  did  not  for  once  take  the  ex 
cathedra  pronouncements  of  the  Camp  as  the  last  word.  The 
times  were  out  of  joint.  From  that  moment  onward  the  military 
chieftains  were  assiduous  in  their  campaign.  The  iniquities  and 
ineptitudes  of  party  government  and  capitalist  democracy  became 
the  text  of  countless  orations  delivered,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
organizations  previously  described,  in  staccato  accents  to  rustics 
gathered  in  village  halls  throughout  Japan.  These  stirring 
lectures  on  the  age’s  decay  had  a  picturesque  amplitude  which 
made  them  peculiarly  suitable  as  diversions  for  the  long  winter 
evenings.  The  iniquities  and  ineptitudes  of  earlier  mention  got 
pleasantly  involved  with  dance-halls,  cafes,  increasingly  un¬ 
submissive  wives,  foreign-style  tailoring  and  other  urban  evils. 
Juxtaposed  to  this  were  a  few  simple  truths  about  patriotism 
and  Spartan  rigours  as  largely  enjoyed  by  the  audiences  themselves 
and,  it  must  be  said  in  justice,  by  the  speakers.  It  was  a  party 
campaign  and  a  successful  one  :  it  won  a  sort  of  invisible  election, 
and  the  military  ultimately  secured  the  united  rural  franchise 
on  the  patriotic  ticket. 

This  campaign  was  not  a  secret  one.  Indeed,  upon  occasion 
the  military  leaders  made  public  announcements  of  their  in¬ 
tentions.  In  August  1931,  for  example.  General  Minami,  then 
Minister  of  War,  in  a  public  address  to  divisional  commanders 
of  the  Army,  delivered  himself  as  follows  : 

Some  people  hastily  advocate  limitation  of  armaments  and  engage  in 
propaganda  unfavourable  to  the  nation  and  the  Army,  while  others  take 
advantage  of  the  present  psychology  of  the  people  with  a  view  to  reducing 
the  Army  for  domestic  reasons.  I  hope  you  will  co-operate  with  the  War 
Ministry  authorities  to  correct  such  mistakes. 

The  “  co-operation  ’*  and  correction  referred  to  could  only 
mean  pursuit  of  a  political  campaign  by  the  military  officers 
addressed.  This  provoked  indeed  a  mild  protest  from  the 
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Foreign  Minister,  and  one  more  vigorous  from  a  private  body 
of  parliamentarians  led  by  Mr.  Yukio  Ozaki.  But  the  general 
impression  was  that  the  Camp  was  justified,  while  dealing  with 
affairs  from  a  purely  military  standpoint,  in  waging  this  clearly 
political  campaign  just  like  one  of  the  parties  which  its  spokesmen 
constantly  condemned. 

It  is  sometimes  asserted  that  the  strongest  weapon  in  that  cam¬ 
paign  was  the  Manchurian  incident,  whereby  the  military  leaders, 
made  conscious  of  their  loss  of  ascendancy  by  the  atmosphere 
surrounding  the  negotiation  and  ratification  of  the  London 
Treaty,  deliberately  engineered  the  conflict  in  Manchuria  to 
bring  about  what  they  have  since  called  “  the  unification  of  the 
national  spirit  ”,  a  state  of  affairs  which  would  have  as  one  of  its 
incidental  manifestations  a  revival  of  Camp  influence.  The 
evidence  in  support  of  this  grave  accusation  is  not  conclusive. 
It  is  unquestionable  that  the  first  steps  taken  on  the  Japanese 
side  in  the  conflict  were  taken  by  the  military,  without  knowledge 
of  the  civil  authorities  in  Tokyo.  This  is,  however,  no  proof  of 
a  concerted  military  plan.  It  is  still  uncertain  whether  the 
supreme  military  authorities  were  aware  of  what  was  going  to 
take  place,  or  that  the  rapid  extension  of  the  scale  of  Japanese 
operations  took  place  under  their  orders.  There  is,  on  the 
other  hand,  much  negative  evidence  of  the  fact  that  the  Kwantung 
Army  itself  was  not  the  inseparable  unity  which  it  is  desirable 
for  all  armies  to  be.  In  addition  to  the  discrepancies  between 
statements  merely  issued  by  the  Imperial  Government  and 
actions  taken  by  troops  of  the  Imperial  Army,  there  were  less 
frequent  but  more  disquieting  discrepancies  between  the  state¬ 
ments  of  the  Kwantung  Command  and  the  actions  of  troops 
under  that  command. 

The  recent  obituary  notices  of  the  late  Marshal  Muto  (who 
succeeded  General  Honjo  in  the  Kwantung  Command)  listed 
as  one  of  his  supreme  services  to  the  Empire  the  ”  stabilization 
of  the  Kwantung  Army.”  Stabilization  must  surely  mean,  if  it 
means  anything,  that  the  state  preceding  it  was  unstable.  To 
what  could  that  instability  refer  if  not  to  a  certain  insubordination 
among  officers,  or  at  least  to  a  tendency  to  amplify  the  orders 
given  them  by  their  superiors  ?  Again,  in  the  same  obituary 
notices,  it  was  counted  unto  the  Marshal  for  righteousness  that. 
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during  the  Jehol  campaign,  there  was  “  absolute  co-ordination 
between  the  General  Staff  in  Tokyo,  the  Kwantung  Command, 
and  the  officers  in  the  field.”  (It  is  to  be  noted,  incidentally, 
that  by  this  time  the  mere  Government  had  taken  its  proper  place 
in  the  scheme  of  things.)  If  this  co-ordination  was  an  achieve¬ 
ment,  the  only  conclusion  is  that  it  did  not  exist  before.  It 
might  be  added  that  although  these  statements  were  not  officially 
made,  they  were  not  officially  denied.  This  would  seem  to 
indicate  that  the  military  leaders  did  not  conceitedly  plan  the 
Manchurian  affair  as  an  instrument  of  professional  policy. 

The  most  reasonable  explanation  of  events  would  seem  to  be 
that  the  military  leaders,  in  waging  their  campaign  to  restore 
their  position,  achieved  a  success  ”  great  beyond  their  knowing,” 
creating  the  sort  of  enthusiast,  common  enough  in  the  universal 
history  of  causes,  who  is  plus  royaliste  que  le  roi.  Large  numbers 
of  these  enthusiasts  were  in  the  lower  senior  ranks  of  the  Kwan¬ 
tung  Army,  where  they  engaged  in  pursuits  of  valour  temporarily 
embarrassing  to  those  who  had  inspired  them.  Others,  confined 
to  the  homeland  and  thus  with  more  meagre  opportunities  to 
give  expression  to  the  fervour  within  them,  were  the  young  men 
responsible  for  the  murder  of  the  Prime  Minister,  the  late 
Mr.  Inukai,  and  the  other  outrages  committed  on  May  15th, 
1932.  The  recent  trials  of  these  delinquents  reveal  clearly  the 
sources  of  their  inspiration  :  the  London  Treaty  in  all  cases 
marks  the  date  when  they  imbibed  the  faith  which  was  later 
to  be  translated  into  works.  In  short,  their  conversion  began 
with  what  has  been  called  earlier  the  Camp’s  electoral  campaign. 

While,  then,  it  is  extremely  doubtful  whether  the  military 
leaders  staged  the  Manchurian  incident,  it  is  unquestionable 
that  their  propaganda  in  and  out  of  the  services  promoted  the 
spirit  which  can  be  held  responsible  for  its  extension,  even 
accepting  all  the  Japanese  statements  as  to  immediate  Chinese 
provocation  at  their  full  face  value. 

Summing  up,  it  can  be  said  that  the  military  leaders,  by 
reason  of  an  inherited  reputation  for  peculiarly  Japanese  virtues, 
a  reputation  refurbished  by  a  year’s  assiduous  propaganda, 
by  reason  of  circumstances  (partly  and  indirectly  of  their 
creation)  which  naturally  give  military  attributes  an  exceptional 
value,  have  established  themselves  as  a  party  with  strong  popular 
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support.  They  thus  represent  a  body  of  opinion  ;  it  can  be 
said  even  that  they  represent  majority  opinion.  This  fact 
alone  must  clearly  entitle  them  to  influence  profoundly  the 
Government  of  the  day. 

The  general  conclusion  which  would  appear  to  emerge  from 
this  survey  is  that  the  power  of  the  Camp  is  essentially  based 
on  moral  authority.  It  is  clear  that  the  Camp  leaders  have 
at  their  disposal  to  some  extent  the  means  to  impose  their  will 
by  force  ;  it  is  equally  clear  from  the  care  they  have  taken  to 
enlist  popular  support,  that  they  regard  the  possession  of  these 
means  as  insufficient  to  maintain  authority.  Time  was  when 
that  authority  was  adequately  vindicated  by  traditional  con¬ 
ceptions  both  of  morality  and  policy,  together  with  the  prestige 
derived  from  the  leaders*  own  exploits.  The  ancient  “  exploit 
prestige  ”  has  latterly  needed  to  be  revived  in  some  modem 
equivalent,  and  means  have  been  found  for  that  end.  That, 
in  its  essence,  is  the  story.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be  said  that 
the  Camp  Government  of  today  is  a  military  tyranny  ;  it  is  a 
government  based,  for  the  moment,  on  popular  assent. 

As  to  the  future,  who  shall  say  ?  When  demi-gods  become 
demagogues,  Olympian  lustre  is  lost ;  and  one  wonders,  in 
the  present  case,  if  they  can  ever  regain  it.  The  Japanese 
civil  service  lost  its  reverence  by  becoming  political.  In  the 
long  run  the  combatant  services  may  find  that  they  have  done 
the  same. 


SKETCH  BY  A  MASTER 
By  Weston  Martyr 

This  is  a  tale  about  a  queer  friend  of  mine.  I  have  a  lot 
of  queer  friends,  but  Carlo  Bertrandi  is  one  of  the 
queerest  in  my  collection.  I  have  thirsted  to  write 
about  him  for  a  long  time,  but  refrained  because  I  was  afraid. 
However,  I  feel  that  he  is  far  too  good  a  subject  for  this  poor 
scribe  to  waste.  Also,  he  never  by  any  chance  reads  even  a 
newspaper,  and  he  has  just  sailed  for  Guasdualito,  which  is 
somewhere  on  the  headwaters  of  the  Caucagua,  where  he  pro¬ 
poses  to  drill  for  oil,  and  the  odds  are,  therefore,  he  will  never 
see  this.  So  I  will  risk  it. 

I  do  not  know  what  Carlo’s  nationality  is.  His  names  do 
not  help  at  all,  and  I  never  could  manage  to  inveigle  him  into 
talking  about  such  matters.  He  looks  like  a  Bulgarian,  mixed 
with  a  dash  of  Turk.  He  speaks  perfect  English  when  he  wants 
to,  in  a  deep  and  cultivated  voice,  with  such  beautiful  resonance 
in  it  that  he  can  make  it  carry  incredible  distances  by  merely 
raising  it  a  tone  or  two.  I  have  heard  him,  at  three  o’clock 
of  a  dark  and  windy  morning,  call  “  Ar-r-r-ambo  Ahoy  !  ”  to  a 
vessel  that  lay  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away  to  windward.  I  say 
he  called,  and  by  no  means  did  he  shout ;  but  he  roused  that 
sleeping  ship,  her  lights  came  on,  and  presently  she  sent  her 
boat  for  us.  And  Carlo  called  but  twice. 

Carlo’s  voice  and  his  perfect  English  do  not  help  me  with 
the  question  of  his  nationality,  because  he  is  equally  at  home 
in  German,  French,  Italian  and  Spanish,  and  I  have  listened 
to  fluent  streams  of  other  languages  I  do  not  even  know  the 
names  of,  pouring  from  his  polyglot  lips.  No  shibboleth  ever 
betrays  his,  either.  When  he  wants  the  Worcestershire  sauce 
he  asks  for  the  Worcester,  and  he  knows  when  a  dog  is  a  hound. 
But  he  eats  spaghetti  with  a  neatness  and  in  quantity  that  no 
Englishman  could  hope  to  achieve.  Further,  he  can  use  chop- 
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sticks  as  if  to  the  manner  born,  shoot  with  a  Tartar  bow  and  hit 
what  he  aims  at,  and  twist  a  sarong  round  his  waist  so  that  it 
stays  there  all  day.  And  when  I  discovered  he  could  throw  a 
knife  with  the  precision  of  a  Mexican,  lasso  a  steer  and  roll  a 
cigarette  with  one  hand  like  a  Texan,  and  handle  an  Arab  dhow 
in  a  breeze  of  wind,  I  gave  up  the  game  of  guessing  his  nation¬ 
ality  as  hopeless.  And  one  of  the  queerest  of  all  the  queer 
things  I  know  about  Carlo  is  that  he  was  educated  at  Nijni 
Novgorod  and  Loretto. 

Carlo  has  a  large  head,  black  hair  cut  en  brosse^  small  eyes 
that  can  twinkle  or  glare  at  choice,  a  tuft  of  beard  under  his 
lower  lip,  and  a  face  he  shaves  every  day,  but  which  looks  as 
if  he  didn’t.  And  he  must  have  had  a  fine  nose  once,  before 
it  got  broken.  In  spite  of  all  this.  Carlo  is  a  most  distinguished 
looking  personage,  and  people  who  pass  him  in  the  street  turn 
round  to  have  another  look  and  say  to  themselves,  “  Hullo  ! 
Now  who  ?  I  wonder  ?  ”  People  who  pass  him  in  the  kind  of 
countries  where  there  are  no  streets,  also  turn  round  and  watch 
him,  being  careful  not  to  lose  sight  of  him  until  he  is  well  out 
of  range. 

When  Carlo  sojourns  in  a  civilized  country  he  always  wears 
Jermyn  Street  clothes.  And,  wherever  he  may  be,  he  affects 
a  gold-rimmed  glass  in  his  left  eye  and  a  pistol  in  his  right 
hip-pocket.  His  chest  is  the  size  and  shape  of  a  barrel  and  he 
despises  walking,  because  he  weighs  a  deal  over  two  hundred 
pounds,  and  when  he  desires  to  move  all  that  amount  of  tonnage 
he  prefers  to  have  the  legs  of  a  horse  or  the  wheels  of  a  vehicle 
under  it.  The  first  time  he  meets  you  he  concentrates  his 
gaze  on  the  interior  of  the  pupil  of  one  of  your  eyes,  and  you 
feel  as  if  he  was  sticking  a  needle  into  it.  His  manner  with 
all  women  is  courtly,  but  when  he  meets  a  lady  whom  his 
fastidious  sense  of  beauty  allows  him  to  admire,  the  speed 
with  which  he  goes  into  action  is  amazing.  He  smiles  at  little 
children,  and  all  children  smile  at  him.  And  he  can  never 
pass  a  cat  without  pausing  to  pay  homage. 

It  is  typical  of  Carlo  that  I  should  first  meet  him  in  peculiar 
circumstances  ;  peculiar  circumstances  seeming  to  be  his  natural 
environment.  It  was  in  1920,  when  I  was  trying  to  get  out  of 
Georgia  in  a  hurry  and  one  of  the  slowest  trains  I  have  ever 
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been  in  in  my  life.  That  confounded  train,  I  remember, 
seemed  even  slower  that  it  was.  It  was  one  of  the  last  trains 
the  Georgians  ever  ran  between  Tiflis  and  Batum,  and  no 
doubt  it  was  doing  its  best ;  but  its  15  m.p.h.  made  me  feel 
nervous,  because  the  Georgians  had  been  chased  out  of  the 
Latpari  Pass  two  days  before  by  the  Bolsheviki,  and  I  had 
reasons  for  not  wanting  to  meet  them.  I  had  only  been  trying 
to  sell  the  Georgian  Government  a  couple  of  old  tramp  steamers  ; 
but  you  never  knew  your  luck  with  Russians  in  those  days, 
and  the  Georgians  had  certainly  jumped  at  those  ships  as  soon 
as  I  told  them  their  ’tween-decks  were  pierced  for  ports. 
Port-holes  in  a  tramp’s  ’tween-decks  can  mean  only  two  things ; 
cattle  or  troops  ;  but  I  knew  I  should  have  a  job  to  convince 
even  a  Commissar  that  the  three  new  tiers  of  bunks  in  those 
’tween-decks  were  fitted  for  bullocks  to  sleep  on. 

I  had  one  thing  to  thank  Russians  for,  at  any  rate.  Their 
proximity  to  the  line  made  the  Tiflis-Batum  route  so  unpopular 
that  I  had  a  compartment  to  myself  all  the  way  from  Mtskhet 
to  Samtredi,  where  the  branch  line  from  Poti  comes  in.  But 
at  Samtredi  my  carriage  was  invaded  by  Mr.  Schoolmaster. 
I  had  never  seen  Mr.  Schoolmaster  before,  and  it  took  me  less 
than  two  seconds  to  make  up  my  mind  I  never  wanted  to  see 
him  again.  He  arrived  in  haste,  with  a  leather  portmanteau, 
which  contained  something  hard  and  heavy.  I  knew  this, 
because  he  threw  the  bag  down  on  my  feet.  I  kicked  the 
thing  hard,  and  hurt  myself,  and  Mr.  Schoolmaster  then  trod 
on  me,  slammed  the  door  with  a  tremendous  crash  and  hung 
on  hard  to  the  handle. 

I  called  aloud  on  Beelzebub  to  condemn  and  explode 
Mr.  Schoolmaster  for  a  clumsy  lout ;  but  he  (Schoolmaster) 
was  far  too  strenuously  engaged  just  then  to  pay  me  any  atten¬ 
tion.  He  was  striving  his  hardest  to  hold  the  carriage  door 
shut,  while  Carlo,  standing  on  the  station  platform,  was  wishful 
to  open  it.  Schoolmaster  was  a  big  man  ;  he  was  even  bigger 
than  Carlo  and  he  had  the  advantage  of  position.  He  was 
braced  solidly  against  the  framework  of  the  carriage,  he  was 
on  higher  ground,  and  he  was  using  both  hands.  The  essential 
will  to  prevail  was  his,  too  ;  that  was  quite  clear  from  the  look 
of  him.  His  teeth  were  clenched,  his  head  was  thrown  back 
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and  his  eyes  were  shut  with  the  intensity  of  his  effort.  Also 
he  sweated.  Carlo  had  a  suitcase  in  one  hand  and  the  door¬ 
handle  in  the  other.  He  was  looking  at  Schoolmaster’s  con¬ 
torted  face  and  chuckling  at  it.  Then  the  train  began  to  move, 
and  so  did  the  door  handle.  It  turned,  in  spite  of  School¬ 
master,  and  the  door  began  to  open,  inexorably.  Schoolmaster 
gave  up  the  struggle  suddenly.  He  let  go,  stepped  back,  tripped 
over  my  legs,  sat  down  most  abruptly  and  said  “  Hell  I  ”  And 
Carlo  said,  “  Good  evening.  I’m  sorry  we’ve  disturbed  you. 
I  apologize  for  my  friend.  You  were  quite  right.  He  is  clumsy, 
even  at  his  best,  and  just  at  the  moment  he’s  rattled.” 

Schoolmaster  said,  ”  Gurr  ”,  and  reaching  for  that  bag  of 
his  he  put  it  on  the  seat  beside  him.  He  puffed  awhile  through 
pouted  lips  and  wiped  his  bald,  domed  head  with  a  handker¬ 
chief.  I  have  said  Schoolmaster  was  a  big  man,  but  that 
adjective  has  several  meanings  and  is  apt  to  be  misleading. 
Gross  is  an  epithet  which  fits  Schoolmaster  better.  He  carried 
a  lot  of  flesh,  but  most  of  it  looked  soft,  while  his  complexion 
was  like  the  under  parts  of  an  eel,  and  his  eyes  were  pig’s  eyes 
with  the  lower  lids  of  a  bloodhound.  I  regarded  him  for  a 
while  with  distaste,  and  then  turned  my  gaze  on  Carlo  with 
relief.  Carlo  winked. 

”  What’s  he  scared  of”,  I  asked — Russians  ?  ” 

”  Scared  nothing  1  ”  boomed  Schoolmaster,  surprisingly. 
“  Mister,  don’t  you  believe  a  word  that  man  says.  He’ll  say 
anything.  I’ve  fired.  .  .  .  He’s  a  dismissed  employee.  That 
shows  you  a  light,  I  guess.  He’s  taking  advantage  of  conditions 
here  to — ^to  pester  me.” 

I  cocked  an  enquiring  eye  at  Carlo,  who  grinned. 

”  Scared  stiff  ”,  said  he.  ”  I  will  say,  though,  he  has  some 
grounds  for  it.  That’s  why  I’m  keeping  my  eye  on  him.  I’m 
afraid  I  shall  have  to  continue  to — er,  pester  him  until  I’ve 
got  him  safely  out  of  this.  It’s  a  nuisance.” 

Here  Schoolmaster  sat  up,  hit  his  knee  hard  with  his  fist 
and  ejaculated  the  word  ”  Bull  ”,  which  is  American  for 
arrant  nonsense,  plus  rats. 

”  See  here.  Mister  ”,  said  he.  ”  You’ll  pardon  me  if  I  upset 
you  when  I  got  aboard,  but  I  was  rushed.  I  wanted  to  keep 
this  guy  out  and  I  hadn’t  got  time  to  be  polite.  I  guess  I  must 
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have  hustled  you  some  and  just  naturally  you  got  wild.  But 
now  ril  say  I’m  sorry.  I  apologize.” 

I  responded  suitably.  When  I  do  not  like  a  man  and  am 
forced  to  converse  with  him  I  strive  to  be  extra  polite.  Usually 
I  find  this  is  a  good  plan,  but  on  this  occasion  I  regret  to  state 
Mr.  Schoolmaster  mistook  politeness  for  camaraderie.  Said 
he  :  “  Ah  !  I  see  you’re  a  white  man.  That’s  great.  And 
I’ll  say  you’re  the  first  and  only  white  man  I’ve  met  up  with 
since  I  struck  this  goddamned  country  ;  and  I  have  been  here 
three  weeks.  My  name’s  Schoolmaster,  Mister.  I’m  pleased  to 
meet  you.  Shake  !  ” 

I  took  hold  of  a  hand  that  felt  like  a  lump  of  moist,  warmish, 
unleavened  bread,  and  let  go  of  it  quickly. 

‘‘I’m  a  Genpetco  man”.  Schoolmaster  went  on,  and  he 
seemed  to  be  so  proud  of  it  that  I  felt  moved  to  ask  him  what  a 
genpetco  might  be. 

‘‘  Don’t  you  try  to  tell  me  you’ve  never  heard  of  Genpetco  ”, 
cried  he.  “I’m  Superintendent  Engineer  for  the  continent  of 
Europe  for  the  General  Petroleum  Corporation  of  New  York. 
That’s  who  I  am,  and  I’d  hand  you  one  of  my  business  cards 
if  I  hadn’t  had  to  leave  ’em  in  Poti  this  morning  with  aU  the 
rest  of  my  gear.” 

Here  Carlo  laughed. 

“  Yes.  You  laugh  !  ”  snarled  Mr.  Schoolmaster,  with  much 
venom.  “  You’d  have  liked  me  to  stop  there,  you  would. 
It  ’ud  suit  your  book  fine  if  only  I’d  been  fool  enough  to  wait 
until  the  Reds  came  and  cut  my  throat  for  me,  while  you  made 
your  get-away  with  the — the —  ” 

Here  Schoolmaster  paused,  and  clutched  the  portmanteau  on 
the  seat  beside  him. 

“  What’s  this  ?  ”  I  said.  “  Are  the  Bolsheviki  in  Poti 
already  ?  ” 

“  Turned  up  today  at  daylight  ”,  answered  Carlo.  “  A  gun¬ 
boat  of  sorts  and  three  transports.  They  hadn’t  landed  any 
troops  when  we  left,  because  the  Georgies  were  putting  up 
quite  a  good  scrap.  But  I  expect  Poti’s  done  for  by  this  time. 
What  made  me  laugh  was  the  thought  of  His  Nibs  here  when 
that  gunboat’s  shells  began  to  arrive.  He  wears  pink  silk 
pyjamas,  and  when  I  found  him  he  was  trying  to  .  .  .  ”, 
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“  I  wasn’t  ”,  said  Mr.  Schoolmaster.  ‘‘  I  tell  you,  Mister, 
don’t  you  believe  one  word  that  man  says.  When  I  heard 
the  Reds  were  coming,  my  first  thought  was  for  Genpctco. 
Yes,  Sir  !  That’s  the  tradition  of  our  Corporation.  With  all 
us  Genpetco  men,  all  of  us  that  are  men,  that  is,  there’s  only 
one  golden  rule — Genpetco  first !  ” 

”  Then  what  were  you  doing  with  your  stern-sheets  sticking 
out  from  under  that  bed  ?  ”  said  Carlo. 

”  I  was  looking  for  a  place  to  hide  ...”  Here  School¬ 
master  hesitated  ;  but  when  my  grin  refused  all  efforts  to  stifle 
it,  he  slapped  his  portmanteau  and  cried  :  “I  was  looking  for  a 
place  to  hide  this  ”. 

”  Observe  Mr.  Schoolmaster’s  little  bag  ”,  said  Carlo.  ”  It’s 
pathetic  to  think  it  contains  all  that  remains  of  the  General 
Petroleum  Corporation’s  .  .  .  .” 

”  Stop  !  ”  cried  Schoolmaster.  ”  You’ve  got  no  right  .  .  .” 

”  All  that  remains  ”,  continued  Carlo,  ”  of  the  General 
Petroleum  Corporation’s  vast,  or  as  Schoolmaster  would  say, 
colossal  possessions,  concessions,  oil  wells,  pipe  lines,  tanks, 
installations,  organizations  and  tradition  in  the  country  of 
Georgia.  The  corpse  of  all  that  is  in  his  bag  !  ” 

”  A  pretty  solid  corpse  ”,  I  said.  ”  I  nearly  broke  my  toe 
on  it.” 

”  Ah  !  You  must  have  connected  with  the  business  end  of 
our  diamond  drill  ”,  replied  Carlo.  ”  I  only  had  time  to 
salvage  one.  The  balance  of  that  bag’s  contents  consists  of 
wads  of  paper  currency  which  is  now  depreciating  so  rapidly 
that  one  might  almost  say  the  corpse  of  the  late  lamented  Genpetco 
is  decomposing  fast.” 

”  You  scab  !  ”  ejaculated  Schoolmaster.  ”  You  got  no  right 
to  talk  that  way  about  Genpetco’s  business.  To  a  stranger, 
too.  You’re  a  .  .  .  .” 

”  You’re  an  ass  ”,  answered  Carlo.  ”  You  said  yourself 
our  friend’s  the  only  white  man  you’ve  met  in  Georgia.  Well, 
we’ll  be  badly  in  need  of  a  white  man’s  help  before  long,  if  I 
know  anything,  and  I  propose  to  trust  him.” 

I  replied,  I  think,  that  I  was  flattered  ;  but  I  know  I  made 
it  clear  that  I  was  in  very  poor  shape  to  help  anybody,  including 
myself. 
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“  If  you’re  in  trouble,  too  ”,  said  Carlo,  “  we’d  better  stick 
together.  I  don’t  know  what  your  trouble  is,  but  I’ll  tell  you 
mine.  My  name’s  Bertrandi.  I  am,  or  was,  in  charge  of  the 
G.  P.  Corporation’s  installation  at  Poti  ”. 

‘‘  Was,  is  right.  Mister  ”,  Schoolmaster  interrupted.  ”  He 
was,  but  I  fired  him  ”. 

”  My  contract  having  five  months  to  run  ”,  continued  Carlo, 

”  I  fear  I  am  forced  to  regard  myself  as  still  in  the  Corpora¬ 
tion’s  employment — in  spite  of  His  Nibs  here  ”. 

“  You’re  fired  ”,  said  Schoolmaster,  licking  wet  lips.  ”  I 
fired  you.” 

Carlo  said,  ”  You — dry — ^up  ”,  and  it  was  quite  plain  to  me, 
from  the  tone  of  Carlo’s  voice  and  the  look  in  Carlo’s  eye, 
that  for  Schoolmaster  to  dry  himself  up  would  be  highly 
advisable. 

”  I  was  appointed  by  the  Board  in  New  York  ”,  Carlo  went 
on.  ‘‘  I  fear  I  cannot  accept  my  cong6,  therefore,  from  this 
fat  slug  ”. 

”  I’ve  shot  men  for  less  than  that  ”,  cried  Schoolmaster. 

”  Don’t  interrupt  ”,  said  Carlo,  not  even  looking  at  his  man. 

”  This  slug  thing  crawled  into  Poti  three  weeks  ago  ”,  he  went 
on.  “He  brought  the  news  that  our  people  were  selling  out 
the  whole  of  their  interests  in  Georgia  to  the  Baku-Romano 
Group.  He  showed  me  a  cable  from  New  York  instructing 
him  to  complete  the  proceedings.  The  cable  told  him  to 
hurry  up  ”. 

”  That  looks  as  if  New  York  saw  the  Bolsheviki  coming  ”, 
said  I. 

”  Yes.  But  they  saw  too  late  ”,  continued  Carlo.  ”  If 
they’d  listened  to  me  they’d  have  got  out  of  this  six  months 
ago,  while  the  going  was  good.  But  they  wouldn’t  believe 
me.  They  believed  the  optimistic  views  of  our  Paris  office — 
where  this  ass  reigns.  Hence  the  mess  ”. 

”  Don’t  you  believe  it  ”,  said  the  irrepressible  Schoolmaster, 
who  was  risking  his  life,  but  had  not  the  sense  to  know  it.  , 
”  I’ve  sold  out,  cleaned  up,  and  got  the  money.  Where’s  your  j 
mess  now  ?  ” 

”  Yes.  He’s  got  the  money  ”,  said  Carlo.  ”  The  poor  | 
fool’s  got  it — in  that  bag  I  ”  1 
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I  jumped,  for  I  was  very  startled.  It  is  not  safe  to  travel 
in  Asia  Minor  with  money  about  you  at  any  time  ;  but  in  1920, 
in  Georgia,  I  would  rather  have  travelled  in  a  bumpy  railway 
carriage  with  a  bag  full  of  nitro-glycerine  and  fulminate  of 
mercury  than  with  a  bag  full  of  cash.  When  I  came  to,  I  said  : 
“  Does  anyone  know  what  he’s  got  ?  ”  And  Carlo  grinned. 
Said  he  :  “  All  Georgia  ”. 

“  Then,  if  you  don’t  mind  ”,  I  said,  “  I’ll  remove  myself  at 
the  next  stop  and  find  another  carriage.  I  don’t  want  anyone 
to  think  I  belong  to  your  party  ”. 

”  Next  stop’s  Batum  ”,  said  Carlo,  “  where  I  confidently 
expect  things  to  begin  happening  as  soon  as  this  train  stops — 
or  even  before.  There’s  one  chance  in  two  we  might  dodge 
the  toughs,  but  the  police  are  going  to  collect  us  for  a  certainty  ”. 

”  Uh — Hoo  !  Who’s  rattled  now  ?  ”  remarked  Mr.  School¬ 
master,  patting  his  hip-pocket.  “  I  reckon  to  be  a  shade  tough 
myself.  And  to  hell  with  their  dago  police,  too,  once  I  get 
inside  our  United  States  Consulate  ”. 

”  You’ll  note  the  brand  of  fool  I’m  nursing  ”,  said  Carlo. 
“He’s  in  a  semi-savage  country,  on  the  verge  of  revolution 
and  in  process  of  being  swamped  by  Bolsheviks — ^and  he  bleats 
about  Consulates.  That’s  the  man  New  York  has  sent  to  do  a 
job  they  ought  to  have  given  to  me  ”. 

I  said  :  “I  wish  to  Heaven  you’d  chosen  another  carriage. 
And  I  do  trust  you’re  exaggerating  when  you  say  all  Georgia 
knows  what’s  in  that  bag  ”. 

“  I  don’t  think  I  exaggerate  ”,  answered  Carlo.  “  Judge  for 
yourself.  All  Baku  and  Batum  know  he  came  here  to  sell  the 
G.  P.  C.’s  properties.  And  all  Tiflis  knows  he  couldn’t  remit 
the  proceeds  to  New  York,  because  of  the  rumpus  he  kicked 
up  in  the  Bank  when  he  found  out  the  Government  had  pro¬ 
hibited  the  export  of  currency.  And  if  all  Georgia,  Turkey 
and  Armenia  doesn’t  know  he  drew  the  money  out  in  cash 
and  rushed  off  to  Poti  with  it,  then  you  can  call  me  Kelly 

I  said  :  “  Gosh  I  ”  I  added,  “  Why  Poti  ?  ” 

“  Because  I  ain’t  a  dam  mug  ”,  said  Schoolmaster.  “  I 
knew  there  was  one  of  our  tank-ships  loading  there,  and  if 
only  it  hadn’t  been  for  those  damn  Russians  butting  in,  me 
and  the  money  would  have  been  sitting  pretty,  now,  aboard 
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that  ship,  with  the  Stars  and  Stripes  waving  on  her  flag-pole. 
And  ril  trouble  you  to  tell  me,  who  would  have  touched  me 
then  ?  ” 

“  The  police,  of  course  ”,  said  Carlo.  ”  You’d  have  been 
arrested  for  smuggling  currency  before  you  put  foot  aboard 
the  ship.  You’re  a  marked  man,  and  they  were  waiting  for 
you.  And  they’re  waiting  for  you  now  at  Datum.  You  think 
they’re  fools,  but  I  know  they’re  not.  They’ll  guess  you’re  off 
to  try  the  same  game  in  Datum,  for  certain  ”. 

I  said  :  ”  If  that  bag  of  your’s  belonged  to  me  I’d  throw  it 
out  of  the  window.  I  shouldn’t  worry  about  the  police.  They’ll 
grab  your  money,  of  course  ;  but,  if  you  don’t  resist,  they  aren’t 
likely  to  cut  your  throat.  What  you’ve  got  to  worry  about  is 
the  fact  that,  at  this  moment,  Georgia  is  the  abode  of  all  the 
thugs,  roughs  and  desperadoes  in  Asia  Minor.  They’ve  had 
to  run  from  Russia  and  Turkey,  and  they’re  all  here.  And  if 
you  think  they’re  going  to  let  you  get  away  with  what  must  be 
about  the  biggest  lump  sum  in  cash  that’s  ever  been  carried 
around  loose  in  these  parts  of  the  world  .  .  .  Well,  need  I 
say  more  ?  ” 

”  Aw,  pshaw  !  ”  said  Mr.  Schoolmaster.  ”  You’re  as  bad 
as  this  bum  skate  Dertrandi.  He’s  scared  and  you’re  scared, 
but  you  can’t  scare  Phineas  Schoolmaster.  I  reckon  to  know 
how  to  take  care  of  myself.  See  ?  ”  Here  he  patted  a  portion 
of  his  vast  hinder  parts  and  broke  into  song.  “  There  was  a 
little  man  and  he  had  a  little  gun  and  his  bullets  were  made  of 
lead,  lead,  lead  ”,  sang  Mr.  Schoolmaster. 

I  said  :  ”  Then  stew  in  your  own  juice.  What  do  you  propose 
to  do,  Mr.  Dertrandi  ?  ” 

“  Don’t  know — ^yet  ”,  answered  Carlo.  ”  I  hope  to  think 
of  something  before  we  arrive  at  Datum.  If  I  don’t,  we’re 
done.  I  don’t  care  much  what  happens  to  Schoolmaster,  of 
course,  but  I  simply  can’t  stand  by  and  see  all  that  money — 
wasted  ”. 

“  If  he  pulls  out  his  gun  when  the  trouble  starts  ”,  I  remarked, 
”  we’ll  get  massacred — all  the  lot  of  us  ”. 


”  His  gun  !  ”  said  Carlo,  with  more  scorn  in  his  voice  than 
I  can  indicate  with  pen  on  paper.  ”  He’ll  get  no  chance  to 
use  it,  even  if  he  knows  how.  He’s  got  a  Colt  automatic  buried 
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behind  him  somewhere  in  all  that  fat,  and  before  he*s  had  time 
to  dig  the  thing  out  he’ll  find  his  belly  cut  wide  open  and  his 
tripes  hanging  all  down  his  legs  in  loops.  These  birds  down 
here  use  the  knife  like  lightning.  If  you  hope  to  keep  your  end 
up  with  them  you  have  to  work  quick.  Like  this  !  ” 

I  have  read  wild  stories  of  the  Wild  West,  about  those  “  two 
gun  men  ”  who  were  so  almighty  “  quick  on  the  draw  ”  and  all 
the  rest  of  it.  I  rather  liked  some  of  those  yams,  but  I  never 
could  manage  to  believe  in  the  super-shooting  of  those  bad, 
bad  men,  nor  in  the  super-quickness  with  which  those  strong 
and  silent  Sheriff’s  drew  their  pistols.  After  watching  Carlo 
at  work,  however,  I  am  glad  to  say  I  can  now  believe  the  tallest 
of  those  thrilling  romances.  When  Carlo  said,  “  you  have  to 
work  quick  ”,  he  was  lolling  in  a  corner  of  the  carriage,  with 
one  hand  tapping  idly  on  the  window  while  he  held  a  cigarette 
in  the  other.  When  he  said  ”  like  ”,  it  seemed  to  me  he  slapped 
his  chest  with  both  hands,  and  when  he  said  “  this  ”  he  was 
pointing  a  little  revolver  straight  at  my  right  eyeball.  He 
was  also  pointing  another  revolver  at  Schoolmaster,  and  he 
seemed  in  some  superhuman  manner  to  be  staring  straight  at 
both  of  us  at  once. 

Schoolmaster  shrank  visibly  within  himself,  said  something 
that  sounded  like  ”  Arragh  ”,  and  made  as  if  to  ward  off  a  blow 
with  both  hands.  As  for  me,  I  jumped  two  feet  from  a  sitting 
position  without  conscious  effort,  and  I  still  remember  my 
relief  when  Carlo  smiled. 

‘‘  That’s  how  you’ve  got  to  do  it  ”,  said  he.  And  these 
are  the  only  kind  of  tools  you  can  do  it  with  ”.  Here  one 
revolver  dematerialized,  vanishing  apparently  somewhere  under¬ 
neath  Carlo’s  armpit. 

”  Those  clumsy  automatics  aren’t  a  bit  of  good  ”,  he  went 
on.  ”  They’re  more  useless  than  those  big  ‘  six-shooters  *  you 
read  about  in  the  magazine  stories.  No  man  who  knew  he 
might  have  to  shoot  quick,  and  knew  how  to,  ever  did  use  a 
clumsy  great  thing  like  that  forty-five  Colt  Schoolmaster’s 
got  sticking  in  his  hip-pocket.  That  gun  is  all  right  if  all  you 
want  to  do  is  to  shoot  straight.  But  for  close  work  you  don’t 
need  to  shoot  straight ;  what  you  want  is  to  shoot  first.  And 
this  little  thing  of  mine  is  the  gun  for  that.  It’s  made  for  it. 
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It’s  a  five-shot,  thirty-eight,  single-acting  Colt ;  the  kind  they 
used  to  call  a  belt-and-pocket-pistol.  It’s  small  and  light  and 
smooth.  There  aren’t  any  corners  or  things  sticking  out  to 
catch  in  your  clothes  when  you  draw  it.  And  I’ve  filed  off  the 
fore-sight — ^for  the  same  reason.  You  don’t  need  a  fore-sight 
when  you  aim  to  blow  holes  in  a  man’s  stomach  at  two  yards 
range.” 

“  I  see  ”,  I  said.  I  added  :  ”  I  wish  you  wouldn’t  keep  on 
pointing  the  thing  at  my  stomach  ”. 

Carlo  grinned.  “  It’s  all  right  ”,  said  he.  “  I  can’t  pull 
the  trigger  by  mistake,  because  it’s  wired  back  permanently. 
I  keep  it  like  that,  as  I  prefer  to  shoot  by  pulling  back  the 
hammer  with  my  thumb  and  then  slipping  it.  That’s  a  shade 
the  quickest  method  and  it’s  that  shade  which  counts.  That’s 
the  reason  I  never  carry  a  gun  in  my  hip  pocket  when  I’m  in  a 
country  like  this.  Only  inexperienced  persons,  heroes  in  books 
and  people  like  Schoolmaster  do  that.  It’s  bad  enough,  having 
to  draw  a  gun,  quick,  from  behind  yourself,  even  if  you’re 
standing  up  ;  but  if  you’re  sitting  down,  like  Schoolmaster  is, 
it  simply  can’t  be  done  quickly.  Not  quickly  enough — if  you 
understand  me  ?  ” 

I  told  Carlo  I  understood  him  perfectly.  He  grinned.  And 
then  his  smile  was  cut  off  and  his  face  changed  very  suddenly, 
and  he  turned  upon  me  and  Schoolmaster  a  look  so  formidable 
that  it  seemed  as  if  his  face  had  been  covered  with  a  mask — 
a  mask  of  implacable  ferocity.  I  have  chosen  that  adjective 
with  care.  The  ferocity  was  very  plain  to  see  and  there  is 
only  one  word  for  it ;  but  it  was  the  cold  and  implacable  quality 
of  the  man’s  ferocity  which  daunted  me.  I  felt  the  weight 
of  it  like  a  blow  in  the  face.  I  realized  with  crystal  clearness 
that  what  the  man  had  made  up  his  mind  to  do  he  would  do, 
and  nothing  but  death  could  stop  him.  And  let  me  make 
this  point  quite  clear,  too.  I  do  not  refer  to  my  death,  nor 
Schoolmaster’s  death ;  I  mean  Carlo’s.  He  looked  menace 
incarnate — and  I  quailed  at  the  sight  and  put  my  hands  above 
my  head  and  kept  them  there.  And  it  would  be  unwise,  I 
think,  to  sneer  at  me  for  doing  so.  I  have  read  myself  of 
trains  full  of  people  being  held  up  by  a  single  robber,  and  I 
used  to  sneer  at  the  people  who  allowed  this  to  happen  to  them. 
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I  called  them  cowards.  But  now  I  know  better.  I  know  now 
what  a  successful  train  robber  must  have  looked  like.  His 
face  was  the  lethal  face  of  a  tiger  and  his  eyes  were  cold  and 
deadly  like  a  snake’s.  And,  if  you  were  shut  up  in  a  little 
room  with  a  tiger  and  a  cobra,  and  knew  you  could  save  your 
life  by  holding  up  your  hands,  I  think  you  would  hold  up  your 
hands. 

I  did  not  sneer  at  Schoolmaster.  He  held  his  hands  up 
and  he  trembled,  because  Carlo’s  eyes  were  glaring  into  his 
and  the  barrel  of  Carlo’s  pistol  was  buried  in  his  ear. 

The  rest  of  the  proceedings  in  that  train  might  make  accept¬ 
able  reading  for  those  persons  who  buy  Penny  Dreadfuls  and 
the  popular  adventure  magazines,  but  they  would  not  hold 
much  interest  for  readers  with  fully  matured  minds.  Suffice 
it  to  say,  therefore,  that  Carlo  threw  Schoolmaster’s  revolver 
out  of  the  window,  pulled  the  handle  of  the  emergency  signal 
and  brought  our  train  to  a  stop  with  much  grinding  of  breaks. 
Then  he  got  out  and  disappeared  into  Georgia  and  the  night, 
taking  Schoolmaster’s  leather  bag  and  Genpetco’s  remains 
with  him. 

«  «  * 

The  second  time  I  met  Carlo  was  some  months  later,  in 
surroundings  which,  peculiarly  enough,  were  not  peculiar  at 
all.  I  walked  into  the  grill  room  of  the  old  Hotel  Cecil,  intending 
to  treat  myself  to  a  good  lunch,  and  there  I  saw  Carlo  in  process 
of  doing  as  much  for  himself.  My  impulse  was  to  sneak  out 
of  there  and  call  a  policeman  ;  but  I  did  not  follow  the  impulse 
for  four  reasons.  Firstly,  my  distaste  for  Schoolmaster  per¬ 
sisted  still.  Secondly,  I  was  hungry,  and  the  business  of 
fetching  a  policeman  and  getting  Carlo  arrested  might  take  a 
long  time.  Thirdly,  the  police  would  want  proof  that  this 
distinguished  gentleman  lunching  in  the  Cecil  grill  was  a 
Georgian  train  robber,  and  it  would  merely  be  a  case  of  my 
word  against  Carlo’s.  Fourthly,  Carlo  recognized  me  as  soon 
as  I  recognized  him.  He  stood  up,  grinned  and  waved  a  welcome 
and  pointed  to  the  other  chair  at  his  table.  And  I  took  that 
chair.  I  took  it  because  the  situation  intrigued  me,  and  a 
dramatic  situation  is  something  I  foolishly  but  invariably  try 
to  mix  myself  up  with  if  I  can.  I  took  that  chair  at  Carlo’s 
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table  ;  but  in  case  you  think  I  condone  robbery  with  violence, 
I  would  state  that  I  did  not  take  Carlo’s  outstretched  hand. 

Carlo,  instead  of  getting  angry,  said  :  “  Oh,  oh  !  Well,  I 
suppose  I  mustn’t  be  surprised,  considering  what  you — know 
about  me.  I’m  glad  to  see  you,  at  any  rate.” 

I  said  I  thought  I  was  the  last  man,  bar  Schoolmaster,  he 
would  be  glad  to  see,  and  Carlo  said  :  “  Nonsense.  What 
happened  to  you  and  Schoolmaster  after  I — er — left  ?  I  do 
hope  I  didn’t  cause  you  any  inconvenience  ”. 

I  said  :  ”  Well,  you  did.  A  lot.  The  police  didn’t  believe 
Schoolmaster’s  story.  They  thought  it  was  a  put-up  job,  and 
they  arrested  him.  They  arrested  me,  too.  And  I’d  be  in 
Batum  yet,  if  it  wasn’t  for  the  Bolshies.  When  they  arrived 
the  police  left.  So  did  I.  And  Schoolmaster  came  with  me. 
I  couldn’t  shake  him  off  until  we  got  to  Constant.  I  owe  you 
something  for  all  that  ”. 

‘‘  On  the  contrary  ”,  said  Carlo.  ”  I’m  heavily  in  your 
debt.  And  first  of  all,  as  I  want  you  to  have  lunch  with  me. 
I’ll  tell  you  this.  As  soon  as  he  got  to  Constant,  Schoolmaster 
cabled  his  sad  story  to  New  York.  And  he  got  a  reply  the  same 
day,  telling  him  he  was  fired.  You  see.  I’d  cabled  the  Board 
my  story  a  week  before,  from  Salonika.  What  was  more  to 
the  point.  I’d  cabled  them  the  money,  too.  Now,  do  let  me 
order  you  a  sherry  and  let’s  talk  to  the  head  waiter  about  your 
lunch  ”. 

I  remember  being  stricken  dumb,  but  I  think  my  face  be¬ 
trayed  me,  for  Carlo  grinned  and  went  on  :  “If  you  don’t 
believe  me,  ring  up  Genpetco’s  London  Office.  Or  perhaps 
this  may  help  ”. 

He  put  a  visiting  card  on  the  table  in  front  of  me,  and  I 
read  this  : 


Mr.  Carlo  Bertrandi 

The  General  Petroleum  Corporation  of  New  York. 
Superintendent  Engineer 
for 

The  Continent  of  Europe. 
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By  Frank  Elliott,  C.B. 

There  is  a  well-known  story  of  the  stranger  who  was 
pressed  by  an  inquisitive  person  to  disclose  what  his 
religion  was.  His  two  answers  might  be  given,  mutatis 
mutandis,  by  a  good  servant  of  the  State  who  is  asked  about 
his  politics.  “  My  politics  are  those  of  every  sensible  man  ”  ; 
and  “  a  sensible  man  does  not  tell  ”.  In  fact,  one  cannot  be 
a  good  servant  of  the  State  if  one  is  a  politician.  He  must  give 
equally  loyal  service  to  Parliamentary  Chiefs  of  every  shade 
and  colour,  and  if  he  professes  to  belong  to  any  particular  party 
he  is  pro  tanto  a  bad  servant. 

In  my  Civil  Service  days  it  was  an  established  practice  for 
Parliamentary  Chiefs  to  choose  their  private  secretaries  from 
among  the  ranks  of  the  juniors  of  the  Upper  Division  of  their 
respective  departments.  The  post  carried  a  handsome  allow¬ 
ance,  and  was  a  kind  of  halfway  house  to  promotion  to  higher 
rank.  There  was  nothing  to  prevent  a  Chief  from  appointing 
some  outsider  to  the  post,  but  this  was  rarely  done.  Such  a 
private  secretary  was  like  one  blind  man  escorting  another 
across  a  one-way  street.  But  to  nominate  a  man  from  your 
own  department  meant  that  you  got  at  least  reasonably  efficient 
service  from  the  start.  This  established  practice  led  to  increased 
efficiency  in  the  department,  for  it  is  immensely  useful  to  a 
Civil  Servant  to  learn  not  only  the  procedure  but  also  the 
mentality  of  Parliament,  and  the  natural  reaction  of  his  Chief 
to  the  latter.  My  own  experience  of  nearly  five  years  as  private 
secretary  to  Chiefs  of. widely  differing  political  views  left  me 
with  a  deep  and  abiding  respect  for  Parliament  as  a  bulwark 
against  tyranny,  caprice  and  injustice.  A  Minister  may  be 
an  adept  at  shelving  awkward  criticism,  but  he  cannot  always 
emulate  Tennyson’s  Chancellor  “  and,  smiling,  put  the  question 
by  ”.  He  may  have  to  skirt  round  an  awkward  question,  but 
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table  ;  but  in  case  you  think  I  condone  robbery  with  violence, 
I  would  state  that  I  did  not  take  Carlo’s  outstretched  hand. 

Carlo,  instead  of  getting  angry,  said  :  “  Oh,  oh  !  Well,  I 
suppose  I  mustn’t  be  surprised,  considering  what  you — know 
about  me.  I’m  glad  to  see  you,  at  any  rate.” 

I  said  I  thought  I  was  the  last  man,  bar  Schoolmaster,  he 
would  be  glad  to  see,  and  Carlo  said  :  ”  Nonsense.  What 
happened  to  you  and  Schoolmaster  after  I — er — left  ?  I  do 
hope  I  didn’t  cause  you  any  inconvenience  ”. 

I  said  :  ”  Well,  you  did.  A  lot.  The  police  didn’t  believe 
Schoolmaster’s  story.  They  thought  it  was  a  put-up  job,  and 
they  arrested  him.  They  arrested  me,  too.  And  I’d  be  in 
Batum  yet,  if  it  wasn’t  for  the  Bolshies.  When  they  arrived 
the  police  left.  So  did  I.  And  Schoolmaster  came  with  me. 
I  couldn’t  shake  him  off  until  we  got  to  Constant.  I  owe  you 
something  for  all  that  ”. 

”  On  the  contrary  ”,  said  Carlo.  ”  I’m  heavily  in  your 
debt.  And  first  of  all,  as  I  want  you  to  have  lunch  with  me. 
I’ll  tell  you  this.  As  soon  as  he  got  to  Constant,  Schoolmaster 
cabled  his  sad  story  to  New  York.  And  he  got  a  reply  the  same 
day,  telling  him  he  was  fired.  You  see.  I’d  cabled  the  Board 
my  story  a  week  before,  from  Salonika.  What  was  more  to 
the  point.  I’d  cabled  them  the  money,  too.  Now,  do  let  me 
order  you  a  sherry  and  let’s  talk  to  the  head  waiter  about  your 
lunch  ”. 

I  remember  being  stricken  dumb,  but  I  think  my  face  be¬ 
trayed  me,  for  Carlo  grinned  and  went  on  :  “  If  you  don’t 
believe  me,  ring  up  Genpetco’s  London  Office.  Or  perhaps 
this  may  help  ”. 

He  put  a  visiting  card  on  the  table  in  front  of  me,  and  I 
read  this  ; 


Mr.  Carlo  Bertrandi 

The  General  Petroleum  Corporation  of  New  York. 
Superintendent  Engineer 
for 

The  Continent  of  Europe. 
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By  Frank  Elliott,  C.B. 

There  is  a  well-known  story  of  the  stranger  who  was 
pressed  by  an  inquisitive  person  to  disclose  what  his 
religion  was.  His  two  answers  might  be  given,  mutatis 
mutandis^  by  a  good  servant  of  the  State  who  is  asked  about 
his  politics.  “  My  politics  are  those  of  every  sensible  man  ”  ; 
and  “  a  sensible  man  does  not  tell  ”.  In  fact,  one  cannot  be 
a  good  servant  of  the  State  if  one  is  a  politician.  He  must  give 
equally  loyal  service  to  Parliamentary  Chiefs  of  every  shade 
and  colour,  and  if  he  professes  to  belong  to  any  particular  party 
he  is  pro  tanto  a  bad  servant. 

In  my  Civil  Service  days  it  was  an  established  practice  for 
Parliamentary  Chiefs  to  choose  their  private  secretaries  from 
among  the  ranks  of  the  juniors  of  the  Upper  Division  of  their 
respective  departments.  The  post  carried  a  handsome  allow¬ 
ance,  and  was  a  kind  of  halfway  house  to  promotion  to  higher 
rank.  There  was  nothing  to  prevent  a  Chief  from  appointing 
some  outsider  to  the  post,  but  this  was  rarely  done.  Such  a 
private  secretary  was  like  one  blind  man  escorting  another 
across  a  one-way  street.  But  to  nominate  a  man  from  your 
own  department  meant  that  you  got  at  least  reasonably  efficient 
service  from  the  start.  This  established  practice  led  to  increased 
efficiency  in  the  department,  for  it  is  immensely  useful  to  a 
Civil  Servant  to  learn  not  only  the  procedure  but  also  the 
mentality  of  Parliament,  and  the  natural  reaction  of  his  Chief 
to  the  latter.  My  own  experience  of  nearly  five  years  as  private 
secretary  to  Chiefs  of. widely  differing  political  views  left  me 
with  a  deep  and  abiding  respect  for  Parliament  as  a  bulwark 
against  tyranny,  caprice  and  injustice.  A  Minister  may  be 
an  adept  at  shelving  awkward  criticism,  but  he  cannot  always 
emulate  Tennyson’s  Chancellor  “  and,  smiling,  put  the  question 
by  ”.  He  may  have  to  skirt  round  an  awkward  question,  but 
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he  would  much  prefer  to  give  an  honest  answer,  and  he  looks 
to  those  under  him  to  order  the  affairs  of  the  department  in 
such  a  way  that  he  can  with  a  clear  conscience  meet  his  political 
enemies  in  the  gate. 

Thus  it  was  that  at  an  early  stage  of  my  career  I  used  a 
mental  yardstick:  “  if  I  do  so  and  so,  can  the  Secretary  of  State 
properly  support  my  action  when  challenged  in  Parliament  ?  ” 
And  I  believe  that,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  this  is  the 
standard  which  affects  the  decisions  of  nearly  all  Civil  Servants. 

It  may  be  argued  that  it  is  a  standard  of  fear.  This  is  only 
true  in  the  sense  that  it  applies  to  a  child  who  loves  and  respects 
his  parents,  or  to  a  good  servant  who  is  anxious  not  to  displease 
a  good  master. 

In  a  free  country  like  ours,  public  opinion  is  the  ultimate 
arbiter.  Public  opinion  is  largely  swayed  by  the  Pr^ss,  and 
the  publicity  given  to  questions  and  answers  in  Parliament 
endows  them  with  a  peculiar  importance.  A  wholesome  fear 
of  Parliament  is  the  best  safeguard  against  harsh  or  hasty 
decisions  on  the  part  of  servants  of  the  State,  and  against  the 
careless  application  of  rules  which  may  be  based  on  good  grounds 
but  which  fail  to  take  account  of  exceptional  circumstances. 
Everybody  who  reads  his  newspaper  knows  how  the  House 
of  Commons  sits  up  and  takes  notice  when  a  question  is  asked 
on  a  matter  affecting  the  liberty  of  the  subject.  Unless  the 
responsible  Minister  can  satisfy  the  House  that  there  has  been 
no  injustice,  or,  if  there  has,  that  it  will  be  put  right,  he  will 
find  both  opponents  and  political  supporters  ranked  against 
him,  and  his  own  position  will  be  in  jeopardy. 

It  would  be  idle  to  deny  that  questions  in  Parliament  give 
much  trouble  and  anxiety  both  to  Ministers  and  Civil  Servants. 
The  preparation  of  the  answers  may  involve  an  immense  amount 
of  work,  and  members  as  a  rule  are  not  too  considerate  in 
allowing  time  for  this.  If  the  question  is  “  unstarred  ”,  that 
is,  for  written  answer,  it  does  not  matter  much  if  the  answer 
is  given  a  day  or  two  late.  But  “  starred  ”  questions,  for 
oral  answer,  must  be  dealt  with  on  the  day  for  which  they 
are  put  down  ;  and  they  involve  the  necessity  of  the  Minister 
being  coached  in  all  subsidiary  points  which  may  be  raised 
by  a  supplementary  question,  so  that  he  need  not  have  to  say, 
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if  it  can  be  avoided,  “  I  must  have  notice  of  that  question  **. 
Every  Minister  likes  to  give  the  impression  that  he  knows  all 
about  his  job. 

As  regards  short  notice,  I  remember  a  question  once  being 
asked  about  the  punctuation  of  the  Lord’s  Prayer,  which,  as 
printed  in  the  Prayer  Book,  was  alleged  to  contain  faulty 
punctuation  involving  a  change  of  meaning.  There  was  no 
information  in  the  office  about  this,  and  I  had  to  sit  up  all 
night  to  concoct  an  answer,  during  which  I  made  the  surprising 
discovery  that  the  “  Deposited  Book  ”,  which  crystallizes  the 
published  form  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  contains  the 
Lord’s  Prayer  in  at  least  a  dozen  places  (fourteen,  I  think), 
and  in  no  two  cases  is  the  punctuation  the  same. 

Unstarred  questions  have  occasionally  led  to  humorous 
results,  comments  having  been  added  which  were  never  meant 
for  publication.  In  one  such  case  a  Treasury  official  provided 
the  Chancellor  with  the  answer,  but  added  in  his  minute  that 
to  give  further  information  would  only  encourage  the  honour¬ 
able  member  to  further  activity.  This  latter  comment  was 
inadvertently  added  to  the  answer  as  printed,  to  the  great 
delight  of  all  the  Civil  Service,  and  doubtless  of  the  House 
of  Commons  as  well.  In  this  imperfect  world,  all  useful 
weapons  are  liable  to  be  abused,  and  the  Parliamentary  question 
is  not  an  exception.  There  have  been  members  who  made  a 
point  of  asking  a  string  of  questions  every  day,  and  who  in 
addresses  to  their  constituents  boasted  that  they  had  asked 
so  many  hundreds  of  questions  every  Session.  Other  members 
may  never  put  down  any  questions,  but  by  tact  and  patience 
and  expenditure  of  time  on  interviews  with  Ministers  and 
their  officials  achieve  much  better  results,  although  they  have 
kept  out  of  the  limelight  of  the  Press. 

One  of  the  earliest  decisions  I  was  asked  to  make  after  I 
had  joined  the  Metropolitan  Police  as  Assistant  Commissioner 
was  to  cancel  the  licence  of  an  omnibus-driver  who  had  been 
convicted  of  bigamy.  Why  ?  Because  bigamy  is  a  felony, 
and  it  was  an  established  rule  to  withdraw  the  licence  of  any 
convicted  felon.  Precedent  is  a  good  servant  but  a  bad  master. 
In  this  particular  case  the  Judge  had  said,  according  to  the 
Police  report  attached,  that  the  man  was  more  sinned  against 
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than  sinning,  and  he  had  passed  the  significant  sentence  of 
one  day*s  imprisonment,  which  meant  that  the  man  was  dis¬ 
charged  with  the  rising  of  the  Court.  Could  it  seriously  be 
maintained  that  such  a  man  was  morally  unfit  to  drive  an 
omnibus  ?  Could  the  Home  Secretary,  if  our  decision  was 
challenged  by  way  of  question  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
conscientiously  maintain  that  it  was  just  ?  The  publication 
of  such  a  reply  in  the  Press  would  inevitably  raise  a  storm  of 
protest  before  which  we  should  have  to  bow,  but  not  without 
meriting  censure  from  the  Home  Secretary  and  the  public. 
By  far  the  more  probable  thing  was  that  he  would  consider  it 
his  duty  to  throw  us  over  and  answer  that  Police  action  was 
harsh  and  indefensible,  and  we  should  be  in  the  invidious 
position  of  incurring  odium  as  well  as  having  to  reverse  our 
decision.  It  was  quite  a  new  idea  for  my  staff  to  look  upon 
Parliament  as  a  kind  of  court  of  appeal,  but  it  was  an  idea  which 
they  promptly  adopted,  and  during  the  whole  of  my  Police 
service  it  stood  me  in  good  stead. 

Questions  in  the  House  of  Commons  may  often  be  asked 
by  a  political  opponent  with  the  object  of  embarrassing  a 
Minister,  but  a  question  to  expose  an  apparent  injustice  is 
quite  as  likely  to  be  put  by  a  political  supporter,  especially 
if  the  alleged  victim  is  one  of  his  constituents.  At  the  same 
time  an  experienced  member  knows  that  the  best  way  to  obtain 
a  concession  in  a  proper  case  is  not  by  way  of  publicity  but 
by  personal  appeal.  There  are  so  many  decisions  which  may 
in  a  sense  be  tinged  with  caprice  but  which  cannot  be  challenged 
as  unjust.  By  way  of  illustration,  I  quote  a  remark  made  to 
me  by  a  constable  on  the  eve  of  his  retirement.  He  was  telling 
me  how  active  he  had  been  at  the  beginning  of  his  career  and 
the  large  number  of  summonses  for  which  he  had  been  re¬ 
sponsible.  “  And  most  of  them  ”,  he  said,  “  would  never 
have  happened  if  the  fellow  had  not  been  saucy  ”.  The  re¬ 
actions  of  the  public  to  Police  interference  are  widely  different. 
For  instance,  one  motorist  on  being  told  by  a  constable  that 
he  has  committed  some  minor  offence  will  reply  politely  and 
apologetically  and  put  the  matter  right.  The  affair  ends  there. 
Another  gets  angry  and  abuses  the  constable,  and  is  reported 
for  process.  Undoubtedly  there  is  inequality  of  treatment 
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in  the  two  cases,  though  the  legal  offence  is  identical,  but  if  a 
question  is  asked  on  behalf  of  the  aggrieved  motorist  he  will 
derive  no  benefit  from  it.  The  answer  will  be  that  Parliament 
has  decided  that  such  and  such  action  is  an  offence,  and  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  Police  to  enforce  the  law.  One  reason  why 
women  drivers  proportionately  figure  so  seldom  in  Police  Courts 
is  not  because  they  are  essentially  better  drivers  than  men, 
but  because  it  is  natural  for  them  to  say  “  So  sorry  ”,  where  a 
man  of  the  same  class  will  say  :  ”  How  dare  you  speak  to  me  like 
that  ?  ”  To  the  first,  the  constable’s  reply  will  very  likely 
be  :  ”  All  right,  miss,  carry  on  ”,  while  to  the  second  it  is  : 
“  Pull  into  the  kerb  and  produce  your  driving  licence  ”,  which 
means  a  report  and  a  summons.  Until  policemen  cease  to 
be  human  and  become  mere  automata,  such  inequalities  are 
inevitable,  but  they  cannot  be  stigmatized  as  unjust  or  tyrannical, 
even  if  they  are,  as  I  said,  tinged  with  caprice. 

The  use  of  what  is  known  as  “  a  friendly  question  ”  helped 
me  many  times  in  my  work.  When  the  Press  got  hold  of  the 
wrong  end  of  the  stick,  and  we  were  wrongly  blamed,  I  drafted 
a  question  and  (after  obtaining  the  necessary  sanction)  sent  it 
to  one  of  my  friends  in  the  House.  The  question  promptly 
appeared  on  the  Order  Paper,  was  referred  to  the  Yard  by 
the  Home  Office  for  observations,  and  I  furnished  the  true 
facts  and  the  Home  Secretary  gave  them  in  his  answer.  One 
Commissioner  under  whom  I  served  had  a  rooted  objection 
to  ”  friendly  questions  ”  and  preferred  to  write  to  the  editor 
who  had  published  the  misleading  report.  But  this  never  led 
to  anything  better  than  an  acrimonious  correspondence. 

In  one  of  those  spasms  of  clearing  up  which  attack  even 
the  most  untidy,  I  recently  discovered  an  ancient  copy  of  The 
Times.  Why  had  I  kept  it  ?  There  was  a  marked  passage 
in  the  report  of  the  proceedings  in  Parliament.  Captain  Murray 
(Kincardineshire)  asked  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home 
Department  whether  he  was  aware  that  motorists  in  London 
not  infrequently  used  cut-outs,  and  could  he  suggest  steps  to 
bring  the  practice  to  an  end  ?  The  Secretary  of  State’s  answer 
was  :  ”  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  the  facts  are  as  stated,  and  some 
motorists  are  so  grossly  inconsiderate  as  to  drive  in  London 
with  open  cut-outs.  Motor  cabs  licensed  in  the  Metropolitan 
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Police  District  are  absolutely  prohibited  from  using  cut-outs, 
but  I  have  no  power  to  make  regulations  for  motor  vehicles 
generally,  either  in  London  or  elsewhere.” 

Thereby  hangs  a  tale.  Many  motorists  of  those  days  fitted 
cut-outs  to  their  cars,  but  only  with  the  intention  of  using 
them  in  the  garage  in  order  to  be  sure  that  the  car  was  firing 
on  all  cylinders.  I  myself  always  had  a  cut-out,  but  never 
presumed  on  the  fact  that  its  use  on  the  highway  was  perfectly 
legal.  As  St.  Paul  puts  it  in  other  words,  things  may  be  lawful 
without  being  expedient. 

At  last  there  came  a  day,  when,  as  a  subaltern  in  the  Army 
Motor  Reserve  of  Officers,  I  was  engaged  on  a  Staff  tour  driving 
two  distinguished  senior  officers.  The  duty  was  urgent,  and 
one  of  the  officers  directed  me,  so  as  to  combine  speed  with 
safety,  to  drive  with  the  cut-out  open.  Mine  not  to  make 
reply.  Now,  when  you  are  in  a  car  with  an  open  exhaust, 
you  don’t  hear  all  your  own  noise,  especially  if  you  are  driving 
fast.  The  greater  part  of  it  is,  so  to  speak,  left  behind.  But 
I  was  under  no  delusion  as  to  the  nuisance  I  was  creating.  If 
I  had  been,  the  looks  cast  on  my  car  by  other  drivers  and  by 
pedestrians  would  have  disillusioned  me.  I  could  only  hope 
that  the  disgust  and  hatred  I  read  on  their  faces,  especially  in 
the  villages  and  towns  where  walls  and  houses  intensified  the 
noise,  were  directed  more  to  the  red  tabs  in  the  tonneau  than 
to  the  humble  two  stars  at  the  wheel. 

Anyone  with  the  least  acquaintance  with  the  House  of 
Commons  is  aware  that  a  Minister  does  not  rise  from  his  seat 
on  the  Treasury  Bench  to  answer  a  question  in  the  light  of  his 
unaided  and  impromptu  intelligence.  The  answer  is  carefully 
drafted  by  his  department,  with  or  without  amendments  of  his 
own,  and  he  reads  it  from  typescript.  This  particular  question 
of  Captain  Murray’s  came  first  to  me,  because  at  that  time  I 
was  the  only  owner-driver  in  the  Home  Office,  the  one-eyed 
among  the  blind,  and  anyhow  the  subject  affected  my  branch, 
which  included  in  its  work  all  matters  relating  to  Police  and 
traffic.  Since  it  referred  to  London,  I  put  on  the  file  the 
routine  minute  “  to  Commissioner  of  Police  for  observations  ”. 
The  Commissioner  returned  the  file  with  the  very  natural  and 
proper  minute  that  the  use  of  cut-outs  did  not  infringe  the 
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law  and  therefore  the  Police  could  not  interfere,  except  as 
regards  public  vehicles,  which  came  imder  regulations  of  their 
own. 

I  went  over  to  Scotland  Yard  and  saw  Sir  Edward  Henry. 
Would  he  mind  my  suggesting  the  answer  I  have  already 
quoted  ?  I  found  that,  on  the  contrary,  if  I  could  get  the 
Home  Secretary  to  give  it  he  would  be  delighted. 

At  that  time  there  was  what  seemed  to  be  a  rather  unnatural 
division  of  work  between  the  Home  Office  and  the  Local 
Government  Board.  Housing  of  the  Working  Classes  and 
certain  matters  relating  to  burial  grounds  came  under  the  former 
department,  whereas  they  were  more  appropriate  to  the  latter. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Home  Office,  which  had  to  deal  with 
by-laws  for  good  rule  and  government,  thought  that  motor 
regulations  ought  to  fall  within  its  province.  Parliament, 
however,  had  given  this  duty  to  the  Board.  It  was  an  open 
secret  that  the  Board  had  had  to  invoke  the  aid  of  the  late 
Sir  Arthur  Thring,  Parliamentary  Counsel  to  the  Treasury,  a 
practical  motorist  as  well  as  an  eminent  draftsman,  to  prepare 
the  regulations  which  followed  the  Motor  Car  Act  of  1903, 
having  nobody  on  their  staff  who  was  competent  for  the  work. 

But  those  regulations  did  not  deal  with  silencers,  and  some 
prohibition  of  unsilenced  motors  was  long  overdue  when 
Captain  Murray  asked  his  question.  What  was  the  cause  of 
the  delay  ?  We  at  the  Home  Office  were  assured  by  our  friends 
at  the  Local  Government  Board  that  the  President  of  the  Board 
accepted  the  view  put  forward  by  the  motor  trade  that  any 
attempt  to  silence  motors  would  be  the  death  knell  of  the  trade. 
The  Police  and  we  knew  that  this  was  absurd.  Therefore, 
when  Sir  Edward  Henry  said  to  me  that,  if  my  answer  as  drafted 
were  given  by  the  Home  Secretary,  the  President’s  hand  would 
be  forced,  I  confessed  that  that  was  just  what  I  had  in  mind. 

When  the  file  reached  the  Home  Secretary,  he  at  once  noticed 
that  the  answer  submitted  to  him  differed  from  that  suggested 
by  the  Commissioner  of  Police,  and  very  naturally  he  wanted 
to  know  why.  He  did  not,  however,  take  the  natural  step  of 
sending  for  me.  If  he  had  done  so,  I  should  have  had  to  point 
out  the  con  as  well  as  the  pro,  that  is  to  say,  that  he  would  be 
treading  on  the  toes  of  a  Cabinet  colleague.  Instead,  he  tele- 
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phoned  direct  to  Sir  Edward  Henry,  and  received  the  comforting 
assurance  that  my  draft  answer  was  an  improvement  on  the 
Commissioner’s.  The  answer  was  given  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  the  President’s  hand  was  indeed  forced,  and 
he  had  to  make  an  Order  requiring  cars  to  be  adequately  silenced. 
He  still  listened,  however,  to  the  plea  of  the  trade  that  it  was 
impossible  to  silence  motor-cycles,  and  some  time  elapsed  before 
they  came  under  control. 

Captain  Murray’s  question  was  not,  to  the  best  of  my  belief, 
a  “  friendly  ”  one.  How  the  Clerks  at  the  Table  passed  it 
was  a  mystery  to  me,  for  a  question  relating  to  the  work  of 
one  department  should  not  be  allowed  to  be  addressed  to  the 
head  of  another.  However,  it  did  happen  so,  and  my  conscience 
is  clear  for  having  seized  the  opportunity  to  help  to  put  an  end 
to  a  public  scandal. 

After  having  disclaimed  any  overt  interest  in  politics,  I  am 
aware  that  I  lay  myself  open  to  accusation  of  inconsistency 
if  I  put  certain  questions.  Supposing  that  Parliament  lost  its 
independent  position  and  we  came  under  a  dictatorship,  who 
would  dare  publicly  to  question  any  and  every  act  of  the  executive 
and  administrative  services  ?  Who  could  force  the  dictator  to 
give  truthful  and  perhaps  incriminating  replies  ?  Would  we 
not  then  have  parted  with  what  I  have  described  as  a  bulwark 
against  tyranny,  caprice  and  injustice  ? 


THE  LITTLE  HOUSE 


By  G.  H.  Stevenson 

There  is  a  Uttle  house  in  Chelsea  that  attracts  more 
visitors,  perhaps,  than  any  other  in  London.  Men  and 
women  come  there  from  all  lands — some  because  of  the 
genius  of  the  man  whose  home  it  was  for  nearly  fifty  laborious 
years  ;  others  drawn  by  the  unexpected  revelation  of  tragedy 
in  a  marriage  not  so  much  ill-assorted  as  frustrated.  And  yet 
as  one  goes  from  room  to  room,  examining  the  chairs  they  sat 
upon,  the  very  cups  and  plates  they  ate  and  drank  from,  the 
letters  they  wrote,  the  little  presents  he  gave  her,  remembering 
how  it  was  he  who  kept  these  things  together,  preserving  every 
trifle  for  her  sake,  one  thinks  less  of  the  tragedy  and  more  of 
that  passion  of  remorse,  which  make  the  Reminiscences  such 
poignant  reading. 

And  this  pitiless  museum  is  their  home  still.  Their  presence 
and  their  story  fill  its  silent,  empty  rooms.  There,  in  the  half 
parlour,  half  dining-room,  with  the  china  closet  beyond,  is  the 
table — scene  of  so  many  famous  tea-parties.  The  fireside  is 
much  as  it  was  when  he  used  to  smoke  his  clay  pipe  up  its 
chimney ;  whilst  she  sat  mocking  him  from  the  arm-chair 
opposite,  with  Gertrude  Jewsbury  sprawled  asleep  upon  the 
hearth-rug,  reminding  the  dispassionate  genius  of  an  “auld 
snap- wife  ”.  It  was  here  that  Americans  came  to  worship  at 
the  feet  of  the  Sage  ;  and  if  he  refused  to  see  them,  his  wife 
made  his  excuses,  answered  their  questions  and  repeated  their 
flatteries.  Half-way  up  the  polished  stairs  a  shallow-seated 
window  looks  into  the  garden  with  its  flower  bed.  An  ash 
tree,  reminder  of  their  beloved  North,  shades  the  long  grass- 
plot,  whilst  a  pear-tree  which  they  planted  still  flowers  every 
spring.  Looking  upon  the  street  is  her  drawing-room,  its 
panelled  walls  covered  by  a  Morris  paper  dulled  now  by  time 
and  London  dirt.  Here  she  wrote  her  letters  ;  mended  his 
shirts  ;  gossiped  with  her  female  acquaintance  ;  or  chattered 
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brilliant  nonsense  with  men  like  Jeffrey  or  Froude,  who  marvelled 
how  any  husband  could  leave  a  witty  wife  so  much  alone. 

Her  bedroom — with  the  screen  she  made  that  Carlyle  thought 
“  the  beautifullest  and  cleverest  screen  I  have  ever  seen  — 
opens  out  of  the  drawing-room.  Pushed  into  the  corner  is 
the  little  red  bed  in  which  she  used  to  sleep  alone,  almost  as 
restless  as  her  husband  in  his  garret  above.  How  she  pulled 
and  tugged  at  the  bell-rope  one  night  when  she  was  ill  because 
she  thought  the  nun  whom  it  had  been  her  whim  to  have  as 
nurse  was  trying  to  pervert  her  1  Carlyle,  come  hurrying  down, 
speaks  contemptuously  of  “  ghostly  consolations  .  .  .  with  some¬ 
thing  more  express  about  ‘  Blessed  Virgin  ’  or  *  Agnus  Dei  ’  or 
whatever  it  might  be  ”.  But  though  he  commended  his  Jeannie’s 
constancy,  he  could  at  least  feel  “  really  sorry  for  this  heavy 
laden,  pious  or  quasi-pious  and  almost  broken-hearted  French¬ 
woman,  who  lay  silent  after  that  amid  her  rugs  ;  and  disappeared 
next  morning  ”. 

Only  when  she  departed  was  he  free,  one  supposes,  to  return 
to  his  attic  bedroom  or  that  famous  sound-proof  room  beside 
it,  which  so  belied  its  title.  Nowadays  the  sound-proof  room 
is  as  quiet  as  Mrs.  Carlyle’s  bedroom.  Not  a  sigh  lingers  of 
the  old  frenzies.  It  is  as  empty  of  the  genius  that  once  dominated 
it  as  his  old  dressing-gown,  which  lies,  stained  and  mouldering, 
beside  his  bed.  A  wonderful  little  house  it  is  for  those  who 
know  its  story  and  love  its  poor  ghosts.  One  can  see  them  that 
“  damp  clouded  ”  June  day  a  hundred  years  ago  (June  loth, 
1834),  when,  freed  at  last  from  Craigenputtock,  they  took 
possession.  Scotch  of  tongue,  blunt  of  speech,  they  brought 
not  only  such  chattels  as  they  had,  including  a  canary,  but  a 
sack  of  good  Scotch  meal  for  the  porridge  upon  which  in  those 
early  days  of  struggle  they  regularly  supped.  Charles  Lamb 
made  a  jest  upon  it  and  was  never  forgiven  ;  though  to  Hunt 
the  morsel  of  Scotch  porridge  (with  sugar  !)  winding  up  the 
evening  was  “  endlessly  admirable  ”. 

It  was  not  then  the  sad  little  house  it  has  since  become 
Carlyle,  buoyed  with  high  hopes  and  bravely  encouraged  by 
his  wife,  was  working  at  his  French  Revolution  ;  whilst  she — ^as 
Edward  Irving  told  her — was  making  the  new  little  house  “  a 
little  Eden  ”.  Friends  gathered  round  them — ^Jeffrey,  the  claimed 
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kinsman  of  Edinburgh  and  Craigenputtock  days  ;  John  Stuart 
Mill,  very  useful  about  French  Revolution  .  .  .  How  well  do 
I  still  remember  that  night  when  he  came  to  tell  us,  pale  as 
Hector’s  ghost,  that  my  unfortunate  first  volume  was  burnt  ” — 
the  Sterlings  ;  a  “  sprinkling  of  foreigners,  Mazzini,  Godfroi 
Cavaignac  and  the  like  ”  ;  Forster,  “  all  Brummigam  enthusiasm 
and  foaming  vitality  ”  ;  Erasmus  Darwin,  always  Mrs.  Carlyle’s 
faithful  admirer  though  Charles  couldn’t  think  her  “  either 
quite  natural  or  ladylike  Women  came,  too — the  ladies  of 
the  Montagu  and  Duller  connection ;  Mrs.  Macready  and 
Elizabeth  Pepoli  ;  the  luckless  Gertrude — “  no  living  soul  takes 
to  her  ” — also  “  over-the-water  Poetesses  ”  like  Mrs.  Sigourney, 
“  all  glistening  in  black  satin  as  if  she  were  an  apothecary’s 
puff  for  black  sticking-plaster  ”. 

Which  of  them  all,  one  wonders,  first  hinted  at  the  “  Carlyle 
secret  ”  ?  Was  it  Jeffrey,  recalling  how  rough  a  setting  was 
Craigenputtock  for  so  delicate  a  creature  ?  Or  Miss  Jewsbury, 
her  novelist’s  mind  exaggerating  confidences  a  thought  too 
vivid  ?  Or  must  one  blame  Froude’s  too  chivalrous  belief  in 
the  complainings  of  a  lady,  who  admitted  she  had  married  for 
ambition  and  haggled  at  the  price  ?  Perhaps  there  was  no  secret 
save  the  one  her  lines  to  a  building  swallow  so  pathetically 
reveal ;  and  three  most  patent  facts  accounted  for  all  the  mystery 
* — ill-health.  Lady  Harriet  Baring  and  the  undoubted  truth  that 
genius  and  dyspepsia  combined  did  make  Carlyle  a  man  '*  gey 
ill  to  get  on  with  ”. 

Even  humorously  considered,  he  was  a  trying  husband. 
“  Carlyle  has  overset  all  our  household  arrangements  here,  as 
he  oversets  all  our  household  arrangements  wherever  he  goes  ”, 
she  writes  to  Babbie,  her  favourite  Liverpool  niece,  from  Troston 
in  1842  ;  and  from  Cheyne  Row  the  same  year  :  “  Our  house 
is  on  a  sort  of  climax  of  irregularity  just  at  present — C.  orders 
the  dinner  at  half  after  four  and  keeps  it  waiting  till  six — ^goes 
to  bed  at  two — ^and  the  breakfast  prolongs  itself  into  midday. 
It  is  an  evil  in  its  way  to  a  punctually  disposed  person  like 
myself  ”.  He  forgets  to  post  her  letters — ”  no  fault  of  his, 
however  I — ^he  had  no  recollection  of  ever  having  charged 
himself  with  them  He  could  be  unjust,  as  over  the  missing 
pamphlet — ”  one  of  those  books  seen  for  a  moment,  laid  out 
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of  his  hand,  and  then  swept  irrecoverably  into  the  general  chaos 
of  this  house  She  found  it  “  in  his  own  bookpress  .  .  .  But 
the  music  of  our  souls  was  jarred  for  that  day  **. 

How  often  she  writes  to  “  a  running  accompaniment  of  small 
household  worry — such  as,  “  Am  I  never  meaning  to  take  any 
steps  about  getting  home  that  picture-frame  ?  ”  “  Strange  ! 

that  a  man  cannot  have  a  morsel  of  cake  baked  in  his  house, 
having  the  meal,  an  oven,  and  two  women  Then  there’s  his 
lamp — ordered  to  be  flung  out  of  his  way — it  makes  an  atmo¬ 
sphere  that  no  mortal  can  breathe  in.  As  I  am  a  living  woman 
I  have  never  been  able  to  detect  the  impurity  !  .  .  .  but  no 
matter  about  that,  it  must  go  And  she  comments  significantly  : 
“  Much  else  will  have  to  go  before  Cromwell  is  finished — perhaps 
the  animate  as  well  as  the  inanimate  For  whenever  Carlyle 
was  writing  “  his  irritability  and  unsettledness  ...  is  something 
that  cannot  be  figured  but  by  those  who  have  witnessed  it  ”. 
“  Oh,  dear  me  ”,  she  writes  to  Helen  Welsh,  “  if  all  book  writers 
took  up  the  business  as  he  does  .  .  .  writing  down  every  word 
as  with  his  heart’s  blood,  what  a  world  of  printed  nonsense 
would  be  spared  a  long-suffering  public  !  !  ”  And  to  Babbie  : 
“  Carlyle  is  now  got  about  as  deep  in  the  Hell  of  his  Cromwell 
as  he  is  likely  to  get — ^there  is  a  certain  point  of  irritability  and 
gloom  which,  when  attained,  I  say  to  myself :  “  now  soul, 
take  thy  ease  .  .  .  for  nothing  worse  can  be  ”.  And  that  same’ 
spring  (1845)  •  **  Carlyle  is  very  much  out  of  sorts — nervous 
and  a  man  of  sorrows  not  acquainted  with  silence 

Another  aspect  of  him  that  constantly  teased  her  were  his 
“  unceasing  speculations  about  ‘  flying  presently  ’,  he  knows  not 
whither  ;  but  to  some  ‘  remote  region  ’,  or  ‘  solitary  shore  of  the 
sea  ’,  or  even  ‘  solitary  island  in  the  sea  ’  ”.  At  No.  5,  Cheyne 
Row,  she  was  always  combating  such  schemes.  Now  it  was  a 
country  cottage  ;  now  a  return  to  Annandale  ;  now  a  farm  house 
on  the  Ashburton  estate.  So  that  the  poor  thing  feels  herself 
“  no  longer  in  a  home  but  in  a  tenty  to  be  struck  any  day  the 
commanding  officer  is  sufficiently  bilious  !  ”  And  yet  he  could 
be  kind.  And  his  presents  never  fail  to  touch  her  ;  from  the 
comb  and  brush,  “  the  size  and  shape  of  an  ordinary  pancake  ”, 
to  the  cloak  ”  warm  and  not  very  ugly  .  .  .  being  a  brozvnish 
colour  with  orange  spots 
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The  real  shadow  over  the  Carlyle  menage  was  what  she  herself 
called  (Jan.  i8,  1843)  “  Lady  Harriet  Baring’s  love-making  to 
my  husband  Her  friends  took  alarm  first.  The  following 
May,  Geraldine  “  seemed  horribly  jealous  about  it — ^nay,  almost 
scandalised  ” — though  finding  reassurance  in  the  thought  “  that 
habits  are  much  stronger  in  him  than  passions  ”  as  also  “  his 
indifference  to  all  women  as  women  ”  ;  she  herself  was  “  pleased 
that  he  has  found  one  agreeable  house  to  which  he  likes  to  go 
and  goes  regularly — one  evening  in  the  week  at  least — and 
then  he  visits  them  on  their  ‘  farm  ’  on  Sundays,  and  there  are 
flights  of  charming  little  notes  always  coming.  .  .  .  Mrs.  Buller 
in  her  graceful,  quizzical  way  insisted  I  should  ‘  see  a  little  into 
the  thing  with  my  own  eyes  ’ — ^and  accordingly  Mr.  Buller  came 
last  Monday  to  ask  me  to  meet  her  that  evening  at  tea  at  seven 
o’clock  ”. 

Not  only  did  the  “  intellectual  Circe  ”  make  a  good  im¬ 
pression — “  just  the  wittiest  woman  I  have  seen  ” — but  she 
announced  to  Carlyle  her  intention  of  paying  her  respects  to 
his  wife — “  a  reality  whom  you  have  hitherto  quite  suppressed 
Looking  at  the  bland,  good-humoured,  placid  face,  that  now — 
by  some  irony  of  arrangement — whangs  in  the  dressing-closet, 
one  feels  that  poor  Mrs.  Carlyle  did  Lady  Harriet  less  than 
justice.  On  Carlyle’s  side  nothing  could  more  completely  prove 
his  innocence  than  the  fatuous  obstinacy  he  displayed  in  a 
matter  that  cost  his  wife  so  much  real  bitterness.  Let  her 
ridicule  him  as  she  will,  his  is  that  sublimity  of  indifference 
inseparable  from  a  good  Scotch  conscience.  As  to  the  lady, 
whose  “  fascination  of  Carlyle  ”  proved  her  “  the  most  masterly 
coquette  of  Modem  Times  ”,  she  had  her  uses.  She  takes  them 
to  the  Opera — ”  my  d^but  (sic)  in  fashionable  life.  .  .  .  Carlyle 
too  was  at  the  Opera,  God  help  us  1  .  .  .  Nobody  knows  what 
he  can  do  till  he  tries,  or,  rather,  till  a  Lady  Harriet  tries  !  ” 

That  was  in  June,  1845.  In  July  she  ”  had  to  go  off  with 
the  Lady  Harriet  to  Addiscombe  for  four  mortal  da)r8  !  ”  ; 
Carlyle  (“  he  has  established  a  small  permanent  wardrobe 
there  I  ”)  spending  Sunday  as  usual.  In  September  Lady  Harriet, 
”  unexpectedly  in  town  for  two  days — ^too  ill  to  go  out  ”,  sends 
her  carriage  ”  to  take  me  to  see  her  ”.  More  than  gracious  ! 
incomprehensible  upon  my  honour  !  ”  comments  Mrs.  Carlyle. 
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“  She  insisted  that  I  had  promised  to  give  her  my  whole  winter 
at  Alverstoke !  ”  And  from  Alverstoke  in  November :  “I 
feel  as  if  I  should  get  on  here  in  an  even,  middlingly  pleasant 
sort  of  way  The  association  was  uneasy  ;  but  “  you  would 
be  amused  to  see  the  increase  of  charm  I  have  for  the  smaller 
gentry  since  Lady  Harriet  took  me  up  A  visit  to  Addiscombe 
the  following  April  “  went  off  quite  well  Carlyle  came  every 
Saturday  and  staid  till  Monday  But  her  letter  ends  :  “  Once 
and  for  all,  life  is  not  pleasant  for  me,  and  the  best  I  see  in  it 
is  that  it  does  not  last  very  long 

It  was  this  same  summer  that  with  a  mind  “  all  churned  to 
froth  ”,  and  ill  besides,  she  left  the  little  house  and  went  to  her 
friends,  the  Paulets,  at  Seaforth,  uncertain  whether  she  would 
return.  Mazzini’s  advice  averted  the  catastrophe  ;  and  a  card- 
case  Carlyle  sent  for  her  birthday  wrought  relenting.  In 
November  :  ”  the  programme  is  that  after  Christmas  we  shall 
go  for  a  month  to  Bay  House.  ...  So  the  Lady  Harriet  wills 
at  present — and  her  ladyship’s  will  is  become  the  law  of  this 
house  ! — even  her  whims  are  as  imperative  as  the  ten  command¬ 
ments  !  ”  They  went ;  and,  whether  or  not  it  was  remorse 
upon  the  lady’s  part,  ‘‘  she  will  read  no  German  with  him.  .  .  . 
Moreover  she  has  got  a  green  parrot — ^to  which  she  pays  the  most 
marked  attentions.  .  .  .  And  the  parrot  does  not  mind  in¬ 
terrupting  him  when  he  is  speaking  .  .  .  and  her  ladyship 
listens  to  the  parrot — even  when  C.  is  saying  the  most  sensible 
things.” 

In  1848  Lady  Harriet  Baring  became  Lady  Ashburton  ;  and 
in  1849  old  Rogers  (”  who  ought  to  have  been  buried  long  ago  ”) 
asks  impertinent  questions.  ”  Is  your  husband  as  much  in¬ 
fatuated  as  ever  with  Lady  Ashburton  ?  ...  Is  she  kind  to 
you — as  kind  as  she  is  to  your  husband  ?  ”  “  Why,  you  know  ”, 
replies  the  witty  woman,  “it  is  impossible  for  me  to  say  how 
kind  she  is  to  my  husband  ;  but  I  can  say  she  is  extremely  kind 
to  me  ”.  Which,  as  far  as  attentions  went,  was  true  enough  ; 
for  in  1850  the  “  Bath  House  Ball  threw  me  into  a  perfect  fever. 
.  .  .  Mr.  C.  was  quite  determined  for  once  in  his  life  ‘  to  see 
an  aristocratic  Ball  ’  .  .  .  I  pleaded  the  want  of  a  dress — ^he 
‘  would  pay  for  any  dress  I  chose  to  get  ’ ;  .  .  .  then  I  fell  back 
on  the  horror  ...  of  ‘  being  bare  ’ — to  which  he  told  me 
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angrily — true  propriety  consisted  in  conforming  to  other 
people’s  fashions  111*  and  that  Eve,  he  supposed,  had  as  much 
sense  of  decency  as  I  had,  and  she  wore  no  clothes  at  all  I !  !  ” 
So  to  the  Ball  they  go,  she  in  white  silk  “  cut  down  to  the  due 
pitch  of  indecency  ”  ;  though,  once  amongst  the  “  universally 
hare  people  ”,  she  forgot  her  neck  and  arms  almost  immediately. 
And  after  the  Ball  she  goes  down  to  the  Grange  ;  and  keeps  her 
hostess  (in  bed  with  a  cold)  company  for  three  days.  But  ”  the 
third  day  she  had  absolutely  nothing  to  say  to  me  !  ” 

There  was  offence  in  October,  1851,  when  the  lady — despite 
the  presentation  of  two  woollen  scarves  ‘‘  of  her  own  knitting  ” 
(”  in  fact  I  believe  the  dear  woman  would  never  have  done  all 
that  knitting  for  me  unless  as  a  handsome  preparation  for  doing 
the  comforter  for  Mr.  C.”) — refused  to  receive  her  ;  though  that 
”  very  day.  .  .  .  Mr.  C.  walked  off  and  sat  an  hour  with  her 
and  is  off  now  again  thro*  a  pouring  rain  to  sit  till  dinner  time  **. 
And  he  “  could  not  see  what  the  devil  business  I  had  to  find 
anything  strange  in  that  or  to  suppose  that  any  slight  was  put 
upon  me  **.  ”  I  suppose  **,  she  continues,  ”  I  ought  to  feel  by 
this  time  quite  resigned  to  such  annoyances.  .  .  .  But  I  am 
angry  and  sorrowful  all  the  same.”  Though  her  diary  sufficiently 
reveals  her  very  real  wretchedness,  the  armed  neutrality  held 
good  ;  and  that  Christmas  she  braved  rank  and  fashion  at  the 
Grange  with  ”  just  two  decent  gowns,  and  I  put  them  on  on 
alternate  days  **. 

It  was  in  October,  1863,  that  Mrs.  Carlyle,  already  ill,  met 
with  an  accident,  the  cause  of  months  of  suffering,  when  nothing 
stands  out  so  clearly  as  Carlyle’s  distracted  devotion  and  her 
own  pathetic  anxiousness  to  make  amends.  ”  ‘  I  will  make 
you  another  cap  if  I  get  better  *,  said  she  lovingly  ” — ^when, 
returning  from  St.  Leonards,  where  he  had  left  her  in  vain 
search  of  health,  he  lost  ”  a  velvet  cap  of  her  old  making 
”  But  she  never  did,  or  perhaps  well  could  ”,  he  adds.  They 
took  a  furnished  house  there  ;  and  John  stayed  with  them— 
”  and  occasionally  was  of  some  benefit  to  us,  though  occasionally 
not  ”.  Carlyle  wrote  and  rode,  and  always,  when  he  returned, 
she  would  ”  sit  trying  to  talk  or  listen,  while  I  had  tea,  trying 
her  best,  sick  and  weary  as  she  was  In  June,  ”  after  nine 
days  totally  without  sleep  ”,  she  decided  to  return  to  London. 
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“  The  next  move  was  to  Annandale  (my  sister  Mary’s) ;  and 
she  slept  that  first  Gill  night  for  almost  nine  hours  “In 
August  ”,  he  continues,  “  rooms  all  fresh  papered  (poor  little 
Jeannie),  she  came  back  to  me,  actually  there  in  the  cab  when 
I  ran  downstairs,  looking  on  me  with  the  old  kind  face,  a  little 
graver,  I  might  have  thought,  but  as  quiet,  as  composed,  and 
wise  and  good  as  ever.  This  was  the  end,  I  might  say,  of  by 
far  the  most  tragic  part  of  our  tragedy  ;  Act  5,  though  there 
lay  death  in  it,  was  nothing  like  so  unhappy.” 

The  last  years  had  begun  ;  the  brief,  healing  lull  after  the 
storms.  The  second  Lady  Ashburton  was  very  kind.  Frederick 
ended,  they  stayed  with  her  in  Devonshire,  where  “  though 
very  feeble,  I  remember  her  as  wonderfully  happy  ”.  The 
following  year  they  were  in  Scotland  ;  she  going  home  to  prepare 
for  him.  “  She  was  waiting  for  me  the  night  I  returned.  .  .  . 
She  stood  there,  bright  of  face  and  soul,  her  drawing-room  all 
bright,  and  everything  to  the  last  fibre  of  it  in  order.  .  .  . 
Such  welcomes  could  not  await  me  for  ever  ;  I  little  knew  this 
was  the  last  of  them  on  earth.”  The  end  is  well  known.  On 
March  29th,  1865,  Carlyle  went  to  Edinburgh  to  deliver  his 
inaugural  address  as  Lord  Rector.  On  Saturday,  April  23rd, 
taking  her  drive  in  Hyde  Park  in  the  little  brougham  he  hired 
for  her  use,  she  died.  When  the  news  reached  him,  Carlyle 
was  with  his  sister  at  Dumfries  ;  and  the  next  day  they  led  him 
out  “  to  wander  in  the  green  sunny  Sabbath  fields  ”.  On 
Monday  he  returned  ;  and  on  Wednesday  they  took  her  to 
Haddington  and  laid  her  beside  her  father. 

And  now  the  little  house  became  sad  indeed.  John  essayed 
living  with  him  ;  but  they  did  not  agree,  and  in  1878  John 
died.  Then  his  niece  came.  For  fifteen  years  he  survived  his 
wife,  lingering  till  February,  1881,  a  lonely,  broodin  gold  man 
for  whom  “  the  light  of  his  life  had  indeed  gone  out  ”. 
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EBB  AND  FLOW 
A  Monthly  Commentary 
By  Stephen  Gwynn 


IN  The  Threshold  of  the  Victorian  Age,  Mr.  Gamaliel  Milner 
has  written  a  book  which  is  full  of  shrewd  and  often 
humorous  comment,  yet  never  sacrifices  truth  on  the  altar 
of  epigram.  It  may  seem  ungracious  to  pick  out  one  aphorism, 
by  no  means  exactly  for  praise  ;  yet  within 
Sutetm«^  certain  limits  it  could  be  fully  justified.  Having 
remarked  that  Peel  “  was  generally  in  favour 
of  reforms,  but  of  reforms  for  which  public  opinion  had  become 
ripe  ”,  Mr.  Milner  indicates  briefly  how  the  task  of  preparing 
public  opinion  had  been  left  to  others,  frequently  with  Peel 
arguing  against  the  reform  which  he  was  afterwards  to  carry 
out.  This  does  not  lessen  Mr.  Milner’s  appreciation  of  Peel’s 
value.  “  Practical  statesmen  ”,  he  says,  ”  cannot  move  in 
advance  of  the  general  opinion  ”.  And  indeed  not  only  in 
the  period  to  which  his  book  is  devoted,  but  throughout  the 
whole  nineteenth  century  (whose  limits  he  extends  to  reach 
from  1789  to  the  beginning  of  the  Great  War)  the  destinies  of 
England  have  been  shaped  by  statesmanship  of  this  ”  practical  ” 
quality.  One  cannot  but  admire  the  results. 

Still  there  are  moments  when  the  advantages  of  this  quality 
seem  less  apparent  than  at  others.  A  dangerous  passage  could 
not  be  very  well  navigated  if  the  officers  had  to  convince  them¬ 
selves  that  general  opinion  in  the  crew  was  well  abreast  of  the 
measures  which  they  took  to  meet  emergencies.  They  must 
rely  either  on  discipline  to  ensure  prompt  action  or  on  the 
power  of  their  leadership  to  create  general  opinion  at  a  pinch. 
A  leader  of  this  type  in  politics  does  in  fact  rely  on  both  these 
resources ;  and  though  such  leaders  may  not  be  practical 
statesmen,  they  produce  very  practical  results  ;  and  when  it 
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comes  to  a  trial  of  strength,  the  odds  are  not  on  the  practical 
statesmen — ^at  all  events,  on  a  short  view.  Yet  there  is  con¬ 
solation  for  quiet  men  in  a  book  like  Mr.  Milner’s,  because  it 
deals  with  the  beginning  of  an  age  in  which  the  British  practical 
statesmen  unquestionably  came  out  winners. 

Consolation  is  needed  at  the  present  moment.  Only  two 
of  the  leading  European  countries  are  in  the  control  of  statesmen 
who  wait  upon  public  opinion,  as  according  to 
aphorism  they  should.  In  the  United 

States  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  miles  ahead  of  the 
masses ;  yet  apparently  their  one  desire  is  to  think  what 

Mr.  Roosevelt  thinks  they  ought  to  think  ;  their  difficulty  is 
to  be  sure  exactly  what  that  is.  One  thing,  however,  they 
make  clear.  They  have  had  enough  of  practical  statesmenship  : 
they  desire  to  be  led.  Italy,  Russia,  Germany  and  Poland 
are  all  in  the  hands  of  statesmen  who  cannot,  by  Mr.  Milner’s 
test,  be  judged  practical.  On  the  other  hand,  France  and 

England,  the  two  great  Powers  who  are  especially  the  trustees 

of  European  civilization,  still  are  guided  by  men  who  before 
they  set  a  course  must  assure  themselves  that  wind  and  tide 
are  with  them.  And  the  worst  is  that  these  Powers  are  especially 
committed  to  work  for  international  objects  through  the  League 
of  Nations,  on  which  the  collective  wisdom  of  its  founders 
imposed  the  extreme  theoretical  precept  of  practical  statesman¬ 
ship,  namely,  that  before  a  course  is  adopted,  there  must  be 
unanimity.  This  was  the  rule  which  ruined  Poland.  If 
Poland  had  to  act  only  after  unanimous  agreement,  where 
would  Polish  affairs  be  now  ?  Where  they  always  were  while 
the  principle  prevailed — in  chaos. 

It  has  to  be  noted  that  the  principle  opposed  to  British 
practical  statesmanship,  the  principle  of  consulting  nobody, 
has  produced  much  more  than  what  is  commonly  described 
as  “  general  support  ”.  We  find  in  Italy,  Germany  and  Russia 
the  appearance  of  unanimity  ;  and  even  admitting  that  this 
appearance  does  not  answer  to  the  fact,  observers  agree  that 
in  these  countries  a  strong  current  of  popular  will  carries  the 
government  forward  on  its  chosen  course.  Tendencies  to 
disagreement  have  been  suppressed,  and  are  being  suppressed, 
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by  bludgeons,  by  concentration  camps  or  castor  oil,  to  name  a 
few  of  the  leading  means  of  persuasion  :  enthusiasm  functions 
unchecked.  Nobody  in  England  wants  to  see  these  methods 
adopted,  but  there  does  appear  to  be  even  in  England  a  growing 
desire  for  some  statesmanship  that  shall  be  less  cautiously 
“  practical  ” — especially  in  the  international  field.  And  leader¬ 
ship  appears  more  than  ever  necessary  in  England,  because 
France  is  for  the  time  incapacitated. 


A  Lead 
Wanted 


There  is  nothing  new  in  the  phenomena  which  Paris  has 
presented.  So  long  as  any  of  us  can  remember,  France  has 
been  a  country  quietly  contented  with  its  own 
culture,  its  own  civilization,  its  own  way  of 
life,  and  vocally  discontented  with  the  govern¬ 
ment  which  administers  that  excellent  order.  Periodically  there 
is  revolt,  as  now,  not  against  statesmen  but  against  politicians, 
who  are  believed  to  be  too  practical  in  a  much  less  delicate 
sense.  The  condition  of  restoring  tranquility  has  been  always 
that  they  should  find  a  man  strong  enough  to  impose  his  will 
and  his  beliefs  upon  the  people  :  a  man  not  afraid  of  taking 
risks.  M.  Daladier,  M.  Chautemps,  and  then  M.  Daladier 
again,  though  commanding  and  deserving  personal  respect  and 
sympathy,  were  not  able  to  inspire  the  belief  in  their  will  to 
an  object,  nor  able  so  to  present  an  object  as  to  command 
allegiance.  The  man  no  doubt  will  be  found  ;  but  even  when 
he  is  found,  English  statesmanship  will  almost  certainly  need 
to  become  less  “  practical  ” — less  devoted  in  its  research  for 
the  line  of  least  resistance.  For  our  government,  determined 
to  guide  Europe  rather  than  to  lead  it,  has  been  so  anxious  to 
avoid  going  too  far  that  it  is  not  quite  clear  where  it  is 
going.  The  debate  on  disarmament  proposals  cleared 
up  nothing  till  Sir  Austen  Chamberlain  brought  about  contact 
with  reality.  Sir  John  Simon  had  laid  it  down  as  an  axiom 
that  the  German  claim  to  equality  of  rights  in  the  matter  of 
armaments  cannot  be  resisted.  Later,  he  explained  that  this  did 
not  mean  that  they  are  entitled  to  equality  of  armaments — a  distinc¬ 
tion  rather  too  subtle  for  Herr  Hitler  to  observe.  But  the  essential 
point  was  raised  by  Sir  Austen  Chamberlain’s  question  :  Are 
they  to  have  equal  armament  at  sea  ?  This  conclusion  was 
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indignantly  resisted.  In  other  words,  Germany  is  to  have 
British  support  in  her  claim  to  have  land  forces  equal  to  those 
of  her  neighbours  whom  she  can  invade  ;  but  the  British  will 
resist  by  all  means  any  attempt  to  secure  for  her  strength  equal 
to  that  of  the  British  fleet.  Sir  Austen,  unlike  Sir  John  Simon, 
refuses  to  admit  that  parity  of  armament  should  have  been 
conceded  to  Germany.  “  I  have  never  felt  that  that  was  a 
reasonable  demand  to  make  upon  ourselves  ”,  he  said,  “  or 
to  present  to  others  who  are  nearer  to  danger  than  we  are  and 
more  acutely  alive  to  the  possible  peril  ”.  But  practical  states¬ 
manship  has  conceded  this  demand,  because  general  opinion 
was  not  ripe  for  determined  resistance  to  German  bluster. 
In  the  matter  of  a  guarantee  for  collective  action  in  case  bluster 
should  pass  into  deeds,  practical  statesmanship  will  go  no 
further  than  an  undertaking  to  consult  at  once  with  the,  other 
Powers  as  to  what  should  be  done. 

But  what  are  the  reactions  of  all  this  in  Europe  and  more 

especially  in  France  ?  The  political  manifesto  which  M.  Tardieu 

has  published,  UHeure  de  la  Dicisioriy  is  the 

?*.®  better  worth  reading  because  it  is  addressed 

cition  tor  rronco  ^ 

directly  to  France.  M.  Tardieu  may  stand  for 

a  type  of  the  best  Frenchman  :  one  who,  having  proved  his 
intellectual  eminence  among  a  people  where  highly  cultivated 
intellect  is  not  rare,  showed  qualities  that  do  not  always  accom¬ 
pany  it  by  throwing  down  his  part  in  the  Government  to  serve 
as  a  company  commander  in  the  trenches.  His  review  of 
history  since  the  War  shows  France  earnestly  determined  to 
secure  civilization,  and,  to  that  end,  striving  to  make  the  League 
of  Nations  into  a  live  force — ^to  give  it  the  essential  by  which  a 
Power  is  a  Power  :  in  one  word,  authority.  In  these  efforts 
France,  according  to  him,  has  been  continually  baffled  by 
England  and  America.  M.  Tardieu  assigns  interested  motives  ; 
Frenchmen  always  do.  He  underrates  the  influence  of  practical 
statesmanship  in  its  constant  search  for  some  easy  way  round. 
But  no  one  will  deny  that  Germany  succeeded  time  and  again 
in  driving  a  wedge  between  France  and  England,  with  the 
result  that  Germany  has  obtained,  in  Sir  Austen  Chamberlain’s 
phrase,  “  heaven  knows  how  many  concessions  At  the 
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end  of  these  concessions,  France  finds  herself  facing  the  peril 
of  war.  From  whom  ?  Why  is  everybody  in  Europe  talking 
of  the  imminence  of  war  ?  The  danger  lies  where  the  will 
to  war  has  been  fostered  like  a  religion,  in  a  manner  that,  according 
to  the  older  ethics  of  patriotism,  would  be  hailed  as  admirable, 
but  that  places  those  who  endeavour  to  live  by  the  new  light 
in  a  cruel  difficulty.  It  is  true  that  Herr  Hitler  has  talked  to 
France  of  peace  ;  but  what  matters  is  the  talk  that  Herr  Hitler 
holds  to  Germany  :  and  M.  Tardieu  illustrates  that  talk  by 
formidable  citations. 

It  is  true  also  that  Herr  Hitler  has  concluded  a  pact  of  non¬ 
aggression  with  Poland — ^which  proves  how  far  removed  his 
line  of  conduct  is  from  that  of  practical  statesmen,  since  general 
opinion  in  Germany  was  by  no  means  fully  ripe  for  this  step. 
But  it  would  be  hard  to  expect  Frenchmen,  concerned  about 
the  Saar,  concerned  about  Austria,  concerned  about  the  whole 
fabric  of  post- War  Europe,  to  regard  the  settlement  on  the 
East  as  reassuring.  It  had  not  been  made  when  M.  Tardieu 
wrote  (his  book  is  dated  the  9th  of  January)  and  so  he  has  no 
allusion  to  it.  But  one  may  be  very  sure  it  does  not  allay  his 
fears  for  the  West. 

On  the  crisis  which  brought  the  veteran  M.  Doumergue 
out  of  his  retirement  and  places  M.  Tardieu  among  others 
at  his  side,  M.  Tardieu,  for  the  same  reason, 
nothing  ;  but  those  who  read  him  will 
recognize  in  it  a  powerful  demonstration  of 
his  case.  His  anatomy  of  the  body  politic  shows  to  a  foreigner 
under  what  staggering  difficulties  the  government  of  France 
proceeds.  He  has  had  enough  of  the  statesmanship  which 
must  be  “  practical  ”  ;  he  calls  for  changes  which  will  make 
leadership  possible — ^which  will  restore  authority.  The  con¬ 
clusion  which  he  drives  home  is  this.  Even  under  these  diffi¬ 
culties,  even  with  that  self-defeating  machinery,  a  man  of 
sufficient  force  may  get  control,  may  establish  authority,  and 
may  save  his  nation  in  the  face  of  danger.  Clemenceau  did  it 
in  the  last  years  of  the  War  ;  Poincar6  did  it  in  the  financial 
crisis  of  1926.  M.  Doumergue  may  do  it  again.  But  when 
the  danger  is  past,  the  possibilities  of  mischief,  which  men  dared 
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not  then  exploit,  become  active  again  and  the  leader  is  knifed 
by  a  cabal.  The  reforms  which  M.  Tardieu  indicates  as  neces¬ 
sary  in  order  that  authority  may  be  coherent  and  continuous 
and  not  spasmodic  are  few,  and,  to  our  sense,  anything  but 
revolutionary. 

The  first  is  that  the  head  of  the  government  shall  have  the 
right  to  demand  dissolution  of  Parliament,  so  that  the  deputies 
may  not  give  themselves  the  pleasure  of  up- 

A  Five-Point  getting  him  without  risking  their  own  seats. 

Programme  °  °  . 

(At  present  a  dissolution  during  the  statutory 

life  of  Parliament  can  only  be  had  by  a  vote  of  both  Chambers  ' 
demanding  it  from  the  President.)  Next,  he  wishes  to  take 
from  individual  members  the  right  of  proposing  expenditure, 
and  limit  this  privilege  to  government,  leaving  to  the  House 
at  large,  as  in  England,  only  the  power  to  reject  a  financial 
measure.  Whether  one  argues  from  the  English  results,  or 
from  the  appalling  budgetary  confusion  of  the  French,  the  case 
for  this  reform  seems  unanswerable  ;  but  plainly  it  will  be 
fought  to  the  death  by  innumerable  vested  interests.  The 
third  reform  again  conforms  to  English  practice  :  he  would 
enfranchise  all  the  women.  The  existing  electorate  of  men 
being  too  completely  grouped  and  organized,  he  wants  to  pour 
in  an  equal  number  of  voters  not  yet  regimented  who  may 
therefore  conceivably  think  first  of  the  nation.  For  this 
Frenchman  retains  the  belief  that  the  people  of  his  country, 
if  they  are  given  a  fair  chance,  will  show  the  larger  patriotism. 
His  desire  is  to  support  authority  by  an  appeal  to  the  nation 
at  large  ;  and  he  proposes  as  his  fourth  measure  to  give  the 
head  of  the  government  power  to  seek  support  for  a  given 
measure  by  asking  every  voter  in  the  country  to  say  Yes  or  No 
to  an  outlined  project.  This  referendum  is  only  to  be  con¬ 
sultative  :  it  stops  far  short  of  the  Swiss  example  :  but  the 
purpose  is  clearly  to  assert  the  sovereignty  of  the  nation  vested 
in  its  chief  executive  against  the  “  oligarchies  ”,  the  organized 
sectional  interests.  The  fifth  reform  is  to  make  the  State 
master  in  its  own  house  :  to  deny  public  servants  the  right 
of  trade  combination  which  they  at  present  exercise,  and 
especially  the  right  to  go  on  strike.  This  right  has  already 
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been  asserted  against  the  newly  combined  Emergency  Govern¬ 
ment,  which  in  addition  to  M,  Tardieu,  has  General  P^tain 
at  the  Ministry  of  War,  and  gets  M.  Poincare’s  blessing.  The 
Socialists  stand  out.  It  is  not  surprising  that  they  should 
refuse  to  join  a  government  which  includes  M.  Tardieu  ;  for 
he  lays  it  down  in  his  book  that  Socialist  government  wherever 
it  has  been  tried  has  meant  bankruptcy,  financial  and  political. 

Spain  offers  no  conclusive  proof  to  the  contrary,  but  Spain 
seems  incapable  of  choosing  a  middle  way,  either  between 
monarchy  and  communism,  or  extremes  of 

Balkan  clericalism  and  anti-clericalism.  But  Spain’s 
Agreemant  ...  ^ 

affairs  are  singularly  without  effect  on  the  rest 

of  Europe,  whereas  the  new  arrangement  among  Balkan  States 
to  respect  each  other’s  frontiers  (and  by  inference  the  post¬ 
war  treaties)  concerns  all  Europe  from  Poland,  even  from 
Russia,  to  France.  Bulgaria  is  not  comprised  in  the  under¬ 
standing,  nor  Albania  ;  so  that  there  is  not  even  a  provisional 
finality.  Hungary  is  affected  only  in  the  sense  that  Hungarian 
claims  are  implicitly  rejected.  But  Dr.  Dollfuss’s  visit  to 
Budapest  suggests  that  Austria  may  gain  much-needed  support, 
and  Hungary  a  better  economic  status,  through  reviving  the 
old  union  in  some  looser  form.  All  these  agreements  make 
for  security  in  Europe  ;  and  they  are  working  for  the  League 
of  Nations  by  preventing  a  clash  which  might  finally  end  the 
League  by  exposing  its  impotence.  That  impotence  results 
from  the  principle  that  any  steps  to  give  sanction  to  the  League’s 
decisions  must  be  taken  unanimously  on  the  Council.  England 
so  far  is  the  special  champion  of  this  provision.  It  may  be 
practical  statesmanship  to  recognize  that  English  opinion  is 
not  prepared  to  run  any  risks  to  make  the  League  a  reality  ; 
so  far  only  the  Labour  Party,  securely  out  of  office,  has  given 
support  to  the  project  of  international  sanctions  to  be  set  in 
motion  by  the  general  decision  of  the  League.  But  it  seems 
increasingly  clear  that  the  rulers  who  need  not  wait  upon  general 
opinion  are  moving  so  fast  that  the  only  choice  lies  between 
strengthening  national  defences,  or  setting  up  a  defence  which, 
because  it  is  international,  must  limit  the  right  of  each  nation 
to  decide  for  itself.  The  statesmanship  which  is  not  “  practical  ” 
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is  making  “  practical  ”  statesmanship  impossible.  It  is  evident, 
for  example,  that  if  M.  Doumergue  succeeds  it  will  be  by 
creating  public  opinion,  not  by  waiting  till  it  is  formed. 


Mr.  Devlin’s  death  removes  from  the  House  of  Commons 
the  last  relic  of  the  old  Irish  party.  Nobody  was  ever  more 
really  a  Labour  member  than  Devlin :  the 
D^Un  people  who  would  have  given  their  heart’s 
blood  for  him  were  the  mill-hands  of  Belfast. 
One  day  when  there  was  some  big  demonstration  and  we  had 
to  march  in  procession  through  Dublin  streets,  a  tall  young 
fellow,  stiff  with  strength,  forced  his  way  through  the  ranks 
that  lined  our  way  and  stalked  alongside  of  the  muster  of  our 
members,  with  his  eyes  blazing.  “  Whar’s  Joe }  ”  he  kept 
on  demanding,  and  then  suddenly  seeing  his  mark,  burst  in 
among  us,  seized  Devlin’s  hand,  grasped  it  like  a  vice  and  put 
all  the  passion  of  his  soul  into  four  words.  “  Joe  !  God 
blast  ye  !  ”  So,  having  uttered  his  devotion,  he  let  go. 
One  could  feel  the  inward  glow  as  he  passed.  Nearly  two 
thousand  of  these  devotees  poured  down  in  a  mass  upon  the 
1 6th  Irish  division  when  it  was  forming  at  Fermoy,  and  a  good 
half  of  them  were  of  that  same  type  :  hard-bitten  fighting 
material,  not  the  easiest  to  discipline  or  handle,  but  formidable 
stuff. 


I  have  often  wondered  whether  Redmond  was  right  when 
he  stopped  Devlin  from  going  with  them,  as,  of  course,  he 
wanted  to  go.  But  the  man  was  irreplaceable  ;  and  at  one 
point  in  1916  after  the  rising,  when  something  might  have 
been  done,  he  made  that  possible  so  far  as  Nationalist  Ireland 
was  concerned.  A  proposal  was  put  forward  to  bring  Home 
Rule  into  operation  at  once,  for  what  is  now  the  Free  State  ; 
and  the  Nationalist  leaders  went  to  Belfast  to  secure  the  consent 


of  Nationalist  Ulster  to  this  measure — ^which  was  represented 
as  provisional.  But  the  hatred  of  partition  was  so  great  that 
neither  Redmond  nor  Dillon  could  make  any  effect :  it  was 
Devlin  who  carried  the  meeting  to  an  agreement.  Thereafter, 
as  Mr.  Lloyd  George  has  told.  Conservative  members  of  the 
Cabinet,  having  waited  in  hopes  that  Belfast  might  save  them 
trouble,  raised  opposition  and  threatened  resignation :  the 
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scheme  fell  through.  Devlin  and  the  other  Irish  leaders  always 
held  that  the  Liberals,  Mr.  Asquith  and  more  definitely 
Mr.  Lloyd  George,  were  pledged  in  such  a  case  to  bear  down 
opposition  by  a  counter  threat ;  and  they  always  felt  that  they 
had  been  betrayed. 

From  that  time  forward,  Devlin’s  career  brought  him  nothing 
that  he  cared  for.  Partition  when  it  came  definitively  severed 
him  from  Ireland.  In  his  own  place  and  among 

W^sU^tUr  people  he  retained  his  personal  popu¬ 

larity  ;  but  he  felt  he  could  do  nothing  for 
them.  On  the  Westminster  stage,  where  he  found  himself  now 
an  admired  and  welcomed  performer,  he  was  like  a  lost  dog. 
“  The  only  man  here  that  is  any  pleasure  to  me  ”,  he  said ; 

is  - ”  and  he  named  one  of  the  extreme  Ulster  Tories, 

whose  reputation  in  Belfast  I  must  not  imperil.  But,  so  far 
as  I  could  make  out,  all  the  Ulster  Tory  politicians  were  attached 
to  ”  Joe  ”  ;  and  he,  for  his  part,  telling  me  that  the  Ulster 
Government  was  in  all  ways  reprehensible  and  that  he  ought 
to  ”  tear  the  entrails  out  of  them  ”,  confessed  simply  :  ”  I 
can’t  do  it :  I  like  them  too  much.” 

Nobody  who  met  Devlin  could  help  liking  him.  Outside 
of  politics  he  had  very  little  general  education  ;  his  only  culture 
was  a  taste  for  the  play  ;  but  this  rather  ugly,  stockish  little 
man  with  the  strongest  possible  Belfast  accent,  had  a  charm 
that  very  few  resisted.  That  was  felt  at  once  ;  so  was  his 
humour.  Behind  these,  one  was  conscious,  I  think,  of  his 
courage.  I  once  discussed  with  Horace  Plunkett  why  Devlin 
had  taken  a  particular  line,  and  said  I  supposed  he  did  not 
think  it  was  from  lack  of  courage.  ”  Courage  !  ”  he  said. 
”  He  would  fight  a  circular  saw  ”.  Horace  Plunkett  himself 
had  as  complete  a  disregard  of  danger  as  any  man  I  ever  knew  ; 
but  he  had  not  what  Devlin  possessed,  the  dynamic  quality 
which  can  transmit  it.  The  eloquence  by  which  Devlin  effected 
his  end  was  not  a  stream  of  words  :  it  was  the  expression  of  a 
powerful  and  attractive  personality. 

It  is  not  merely  by  a  gift  of  speech  or  a  pleasant  way  in 
greeting  that  a  man  holds  for  life  such  affection  as  Devlin  got 
from  his  own  people.  He  gave  what  he  received.  The  greatest 
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pleasure  of  his  later  period,  and  the  most  savage  blow,  came 
to  him  through  a  thing  he  wanted  to  do,  and  did,  and  saw 
destroyed.  When  the  Irish  party  disappeared,  friends  of  his 
wanted  to  raise  a  testimonial  gift ;  and  he  agreed,  on  condition 
that  they  should  give  him  the  chance  to  speak  to  them  about 
the  manner  of  it.  So,  having  got  these  men  of  substance 
assembled,  he  told  them  what  was,  to  his  mind,  the  true  source 
of  any  power  he  had  had  to  serve  them.  He  used  all  his  gifts 
of  speech  to  describe  what  the  devotion  of  the  mill-girls  in 
Belfast  had  been  worth  to  him  ;  how  their  devotion  had  kept 
others  loyal ;  and  he  sketched  his  plans  for  providing  a  hostel 
by  the  sea  where  in  summer  these  girls  could  go,  making  a 
payment  that  would  save  their  pride,  and  get  a  fortnight’s 
health  and  enjoyment.  His  audience  when  they  passed  from 
under  his  spell  had  purses  lightened  far  beyond  anything  they 
intended — as  he  told  me  with  impenitent  glee.  But  when 
he  went  on  to  describe  the  hostel,  and  its  lovely  outlook  on 
the  shores  of  Belfast  lough,  the  arrangements  for  dancing  and 
singing,  I  never  saw  him  so  happy  over  anything.  A  year 
later,  the  place  was  burnt.  Of  all  the  brutal  things  done  in 
Ireland  during  those  years  none  seemed  to  me  so  inhuman. 
No  one  has  yet  been  a  leading  politician  in  Nationalist  Ireland 
without  paying  dear  for  it.  Devlin  who  had  no  part  in  the 
land  war,  and  no  fellowship  with  the  final  guerrilla  struggle, 
never,  that  I  know  of,  hurt  anybody.  But  of  heartbreak  in 
his  last  years,  his  sunny  nature  had  full  measure. 
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A  FRENCH  PORTRAIT  GALLERT 

by  Clennell  Wilkinson 


A  HISTORY  OF  THE  FRENCH 
PEOPLE,  by  Charles  Seignobos.  Trans¬ 
lated  by  Catherine  Alison  Phillips.  Cape. 
12s.  6d. 

LOUIS  XV,  by  Pierre  Gaxotte. 
Translated  by  J.  Lewis  May.  Cape. 
12s.  6d. 

PRINCE  EUGENE,  by  Paul  Frischauer. 
Translated  from  the  German  by 
Countess  von  Zeppelin.  Gollancz.  16s. 

It  is  easy,  and  has  long  been  customary 
among  foreign  readers,  to  treat  French 
history  as  though  it  were  a  mere  portrait 
gallery  of  outstanding  personalities.  You 
pass  through  rapidly,  pausing  now  and 
then  to  glance  at  some  strikingly  pictur¬ 
esque  or  macabre  figure ;  and  you  leave 
with  an  impression  of  having  met  a 
number  of  very  interesting  people  rather 
than  a  nation.  But  Professor  Seignobos, 
as  his  title  indicates,  belongs  to  the  school 
of  John  Richard  Green — the  school 
which,  in  England,  found  nothing  in  the 
career  of  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion  so  im¬ 
portant  as  his  dealings  with  the  great 
municipalities.  In  this  country  we  are 
accustomed  to  that  attitude  of  mind ; 
but  its  application  to  French  history 
will  come  as  a  novelty  to  the  average 
English  reader. 

Professor  Seignobos,  who  is  Professor 
of  History  at  the  Sorbonne,  carries  his 
objection  to  the  portrait-gallery  method 
so  far  as  to  deny  the  significance  of  many 
of  the  greatest  figures,  which  both  French 
and  English  historians  have  held  up  to 
reverence.  He  even  argues  that  the 
leaders  of  the  Revolution  were  men  of 


little  more  than  average  ability.  Of  the 
great  soldiers  he  says  very  little,  of  the 
kings  hardly  more  ;  his  concern  is  with 
the  social  life  of  the  people,  their  manners 
and  customs  and  the  changing  methods 
in  industry  and  commerce.  When  he 
comes  to  deal  with  movements  in  pubh’c 
opinion,  he  shows  a  pronounced  anti¬ 
clerical  bias,  which  will  not  be  to  the 
taste  of  all  readers.  But  his  book  is  full 
of  solid  thought,  and  has  years  of  reading 
behind  it.  It  will  act  as  a  useful  cor¬ 
rective  for  those  who  are  inclined  to  take 
their  view  of  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
century  France  from  the  coloured  pages 
of  Dumas. 

But  the  portrait-gallery  method,  in 
spite  of  all  the  professors  may  say,  has 
never  been  more  alive  and  popular  than 
it  is  today.  The  modem  biographer, 
whatever  his  alleged  deficiencies  in 
scholarship,  has  an  undoubted  talent  for 
bringing  the  great  figures  of  the  past  to 
life.  He  moves  through  the  Victorian 
waxwork  show  like  a  fairy  with  a  wand. 
Louis  XV,  one  of  the  deadest  of  all  the 
dimunies,  becomes,  imder  M.  Gaxotte's 
delicate  hands,  a  living,  rather  likeable, 
and  far  from  negligible  personality.  His 
vices  were  the  vices  of  his  age.  He  was 
not  lacking  in  courage  and  common 
sense.  At  the  worst,  he  knew  how  to 
choose  his  advisers,  and  even  his  mistress, 
the  Pompadour,  was  obviously  a  woman 
of  outstanding  ability.  He  was  well 
worth  a  separate  study  in  the  modem 
manner,  such  as  M.  Gaxotte  gives  us  here. 
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Prince  Eugene  of  Savoy  has  missed 
his  true  position  in  English  historical 
biography,  rather  through  being  over¬ 
shadowed  by  the  stately  brilliance  of 
our  own  handsome  Marlborough  than 
through  any  fault  of  his  own.  But  his 
very  ugliness  and  physical  weakness — 
his  spindle  shanks,  gaping  mouth,  and 
wide,  black  nostrils  imder  a  mere  vestige 
of  a  nose — makes  such  a  dramatic  con¬ 
trast  with  his  colleague’s  overpowering 
comeliness  that  it  could  hardly  have 
missed  its  popular  appeal  in  this  covmtry 
if  it  had  ever  been  pointed  out.  Herr 
Frischauer  fills  the  gap.  In  his  dashing, 
exuberant  style,  he  gives  us  a  memorable 
picture  of  Eugene  and  his  period — that 
of  Louis  Quatorze — the  periwigs  and  the 
pomposity,  the  shameless  vice  and  cor¬ 
ruption,  the  versatility  that  was  almost 
Elizabethan.  The  ugly  young  Prince  of 
Savoy,  heavily  snubb^  by  Louis  XIV, 
became  a  lifelong  enemy  of  France,  and 
the  story  of  his  career  might,  from  one 
point  of  view,  be  regarded  as  the  story 
of  his  revenge  for  that  painful  scene  in 
the  royal  apartments  at  Versailles. 

Herr  Frischauer,  at  any  rate,  has 
chosen  to  concentrate  upon  this  side  of 
the  picture.  Of  Eugene  as  a  soldier  he 
tells  us  comparatively  little.  His  mili¬ 
tary  history  is  brief,  even  casual ; 
military  terminology  is  employed  with 
almost  contemptuous  carelessness  of  its 
meaning.  Political  history  comes  off 
a  little  better,  though  Queen  Anne  is 
distinctly  stated  to  have  been  the  widow 
of  William  III  !  But  Eugene,  the  young 
courtier ;  Eugene,  the  embittered  exile  ; 
Eugene,  the  diplomatist  or  the  soldier  on 
leave — of  these  we  have  a  portrait  that 
could  hardly  be  bettered.  And  we  get, 
incidentally,  an  admirable  pen  picture 
of  the  birth  of  modern  Vienna,  built,  as 
we  see  it  today,  in  the  swaggering  style 
of  Eugene’s  time — a  picture  that  has 
a  certain  poignancy  in  these  days  of 
adversity,  when  machine  gun  bullets 
sweep  through  the  streets. 


JOHN  EVELYN,  by  Arthur  Ponsonby. 

Heinemann.  ISs. 

THE  UNKNOWN  CROMWELL,  by 

F.  H.  Hayward.  Allen  6*  Unwin. 

125.  6J. 

If  John  Evelyn  and  Cromwell  do  not 
go  very  happily  in  harness,  the  authors 
of  these  biographies  are  even  less  well 
balanced  in  the  yoke.  Nothing  could 
exceed  the  steady  and  unemotional 
clarity  of  Lord  Ponsonby 's  style ;  where¬ 
as,  by  contrast,  Mr.  Hayward  must  be 
one  of  the  most  argumentative  and 
pugnacious  biographers  now  writing. 
He  is  full  of  complaints.  Nearly  all  his 
predecessors,  except  Firth  and  Gardiner, 
aimoy  him,  for  he  cannot  bear  to  have 
a  word  said  against  his  hero.  Hilaire 
Belloc,  Storm  Jameson  and  Stirling 
Taylor  in  particular  are  targets  for  his 
storms  and  sarcasms.  Many  readers 
will,  no  doubt,  read  a  few  pages  and 
then  lay  aside  his  book  ;  for  argumenta¬ 
tiveness  is  wearisome,  and  most  of  his 
more  violent  sallies  are  contained  in 
his  first  two  or  three  chapters.  Though 
these  chapters  are  certainly  a  bore,  the 
reader  would  be  well  advised  to  persevere, 
for  later  the  book  suddenly  becomes 
interesting,  and  Mr.  Hayward  is  certainly 
able  to  demonstrate  that  his  hero  wor¬ 
ship,  if  slightly  ecstatic,  does  rest  on 
solid  ground.  He  also  suggests  that 
there  is  a  key  whereby  we  may  imlock 
the  meaning  of  Cromwell’s  sudden  turns 
and  shifts,  and  open  the  door  upon 
coherence.  It  is  to  be  found  in  his 
Philosophy  of  Events,  for  he  regarded 
all  events  as  divine  manifestations,  and 
was  therefore  placed  beyond  the  need 
to  be  or  to  seem  consistent. 

Lord  Ponsonby  is  everything  that  Mr. 
Hayward  is  not.  No  trace  of  emotion 
or  excitement  is  allowed  to  mar — or  to 
enliven — his  biography  of  Evelyn.  The 
faculty  of  wise  judgment  and  skilled 
presentation  is  the  one  most  in  evidence. 
This  is  not  a  complaint — far  from  it. 
It  would,  on  the  contrary,  constitute  a 
complaint  if  one  called  a  biography  of 
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John  Evelyn  thoroughly  exciting.  For 
Evelyn  was  anything  but  that.  He  was 
most  worthy  and  upright,  the  friend  of 
all  the  best  spirits  of  his  time,  immensely 
industrious,  versatile  and  learned.  But 
he  was  reserved,  and  more  than  a  little 
chilly.  Such  is  the  man  Lord  Ponsonby 
paints  for  us.  This  is  the  first  biography 
of  Evelyn.  It  is  both  definitive  and 
authoritative,  and  it  is  a  book  which 
no  subsequent  student  in  the  same 
field  of  research  will  be  able  to  ignore. 

Roger  B.  Lloyd. 


T.  P.  O’CONNOR,  by  Hamilton  Fyfe. 

George  Allen  6*  Unwin.  i6s. 

There  were  many  sides  to  the  character 
and  career  of  T.  P.  O’Connor,  and  they 
all  glitter  and  glow  in  Mr.  Hamilton 
Fyfe’s  whole-hearted  and  revealing  bio¬ 
graphy.  Mr.  Fyfe  writes  with  knowledge, 
with  sympathy,  and  with  convincing 
frankness ;  and  his  tribute  to  his  old 
friend  would  have  delighted  “  T.  P.” 
himself.  Even  in  certain  passages,  such 
as  the  Dick  Whittington  prelude,  where 
the  biographer  cannot  resist  the  tempta¬ 
tion  to  be  almost  fantastically  pic¬ 
turesque,  the  cordial  exaggeration  is 
quite  in  the  O’Connor  tradition  :  subject 
and  interpretation  are  akin.  And  of 
“  T.P.”,  more  than  of  most  men  who 
follow  politics  and  jomrnalism,  it  is  safe 
to  say  that  the  better  he  was  known,  the 
better  he  was  liked.  Living  in  the  very 
arena  of  controversy  and  personality, 
he  died  without  an  enemy.  He  was 
the  typical  Irishman  of  literature  and 
the  drama — impulsive,  generous,  im¬ 
provident,  genial  and  inspiring  in  com¬ 
pany,  yet  often  sad  and  disillusioned  in 
solitude.  His  life  may  have  been  a 
disappointment  to  himself ;  but  it  was  a 
continual  source  of  satisfaction  to  others. 

He  came  up  to  London  with  £4  in  his 
pocket,  and  saw  the  years  of  plenty 
when  his  income  was  many  thousands 
a  year  ;  but  he  worked  for  every  penny 
he  made,  and  he  had  to  sacrifice  his 


ambitions  to  the  necessity  of  his  liveli¬ 
hood.  Those  who,  like  the  present  writer, 
enjoyed  the  experience  of  working  under 
his  direction,  could  best  appreciate  his 
kindliness  and  humour.  If  he  lost  his 
temper  for  one  moment,  he  forgot  it 
all  in  the  next ;  he  never  cherished  a 
grievance,  nor  nursed  a  wrong.  In 
politics  he  was  a  chivalrous  combatant. 
Perhaps,  after  many  blows  struck  with 
conviction  and  force,  he  survived  to 
wonder  whether  he  had  been  always 
upon  the  right  side ;  but  he  was  too 
loyal  to  desert  his  colours  for  the  sake 
of  his  own  advantage.  Perhaps  there 
were  moments  when  he  regretted  that 
of  all  the  millions  of  pages  he  had  filled, 
very  few  were  likely  to  survive  their 
weekly  service  ;  but  he  had  long  since 
learnt  that  journalism  is  a  jealous 
mistress. 

Mr.  Fyfe  acclaims  him  as  the  creator 
of  modem  personal  journalism ;  but,  if 
that  was  so,  he  would  most  certainly 
have  regarded  with  aversion  the  monster 
which  had  grown  from  his  own  decent 
and  humane  nursery  of  personality.  He 
brought  the  humanities  into  the  daily 
paper ;  he  was  the  first  to  realize 
woman’s  claim  to  be  represented  in  the 
press ;  but  he  was  always  on  the  side 
of  the  angels,  and  he  wrote  for  self- 
respecting  women  in  a  spirit  of  respect. 
When  the  last  count  is  reckoned,  it 
seems  probable  that  Fate  permitted  him 
to  make  the  best  public  use  of  his  ver¬ 
satile  capacities.  Nature  had  not 
moulded  him  for  pure  literature,  but 
at  least  he  kept  journalism  pure  and 
vital.  He  had  the  journalist’s  sense  of  a 
subject,  and  the  true  journalist's  touch 
to  vivify  it.  When  he  wrote  of  books, 
he  interpreted  them  from  the  human 
standpoint ;  and,  in  doing  so,  he 
broadened  the  outlook,  and  directed 
the  sympathy  of  a  great  company  of 
readers  who  might  otherwise  have  re¬ 
mained  callous  and  obtuse. 

Arthur  Waugh. 
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MODERN  VERSE  AND  ITS  CRITICS 

by  Geoffrey  West. 


CRITIQUE  OF  POETRY,  by  Michael 
Roberts.  Cape.  7s.  6d. 

SENSE  AND  POETRY:  Essays  on 
the  Place  of  Meaning  in  Contem¬ 
porary  Verse,  by  John  Sparrow. 
Constable.  7s.  6d. 

SUMMIT  AND  CHASM  :  A  book  of 
Poems  and  Rimes,  by  Herbert  £. 
Palmer.  Dent.  Ss. 

POEMS— GROUP  ONE,  by  G.  W.  M. 
Dunn.  Cape.  3^.  6d. 

JACK  AND  JILL,  by  W.  J.  Turner. 
Dent.  2s.  6d. 

“  Modern  Poetry  ”  is  no  less  than  a 
bugbear  to  many  serious  and  intelligent 
readers  today.  “  If  this  is  poetry ", 
they  are  apt  to  exclaim,  "  then  give  us 
Harry  Tate.  If  his  world  is  lunatic,  at 
least  it’s  a  lunacy  we  can  understand  !  " 
All  who  have  ever  felt  this  way  when 
confronted  with  some  of  the  more 
esoteric  work  of  Eliot,  Cummings,  Joyce, 
the  Sitwells,  Auden,  Read,  Ezra  Pound 
and  others  of  their  kind,  really  should 
read  both  Mr.  Roberts  and  Mr.  Sparrow. 
One  is  counsel  for  the  defence,  the  other 
for  the  prosecution,  and  each  has  done 
his  job  well,  and  with  judicial  modera¬ 
tion.  I  only  regret  that  they  could  not 
have  written  their  books  together  as  one 
lively — it  would  be  lively  I — debate. 
Mr.  Roberts  sweeps  the  larger  scope,  and 
is  the  more  fundamental.  Quite  without 
reference  to  "  modernist  "  practice  he  is 
concerned  with  the  natures  of  both 
poetry  and  criticism,  and  their  relations 
one  to  the  other.  He  desires  a  more 
precise  critical  terminology  (who  does 
not  1),  but  at  least  himself  adequately 
dehnes  his  terms.  His  sections  have 
rather  the  appearance,  and  taste,  of 
independent  essays,  but  they  have  pro¬ 
gression  and  develop,  with  some  diver¬ 
gences,  a  single  and  illuminating  point 


of  view— one  which  would  need,  how¬ 
ever,  another  essay  at  least  to  expound. 

It  is  in  his  chapters  on  poetic  innova¬ 
tion  and  the  modem  intellectual  back¬ 
ground  that  he  appears  most  explicitly  as 
champion  of  the  poets  whose  work  Mr. 
Sparrow  seeks  to  challenge.  Both  write 
of  the  need  for  sympathy  with  innova¬ 
tion,  and  Mr.  Roberts  can  admit  excesses 
in  modem  poetry,  but  it  is  very  clear 
that  the  two  of  them  would  by  no  means 
draw  the  line  at  the  same  point — Mr. 
Roberts  is,  in  fact,  one  of  the  critics 
Mr.  Sparrow  specifically  reproves  for 
encouraging  excess  by  too  freely  acclaim¬ 
ing  it.  It  is  Mr.  Sparrow’s  case  that 
while  today  as  always  we  have  poetry 
which  is  obscure  because  genuinely 
difficult,  we  have  also  not  a  little  which 
is  and  must  remain  for  the  general  public 
strictly  unintelligible.  Words,  he  points 
out,  bear  values  variously  to  be  dis¬ 
tinguished  as  of  meaning,  of  sound,  and 
of  association,  and  of  the  three  the  last 
is  the  least  general  and  most  personal. 
Poetry  in  the  main  utilizes  all  three,  its 
success  depending  in  large  part  upon  its 
capacity  to  harmonize  them  each  with 
the  others,  yet  with  "  meaning  ”  stand¬ 
ing  in  the  foreground.  But  today  we 
have  a  deliberate  attempt,  deriving 
especially  from  the  French  Symbolists, 
to  make  "  association  ”  primary,  in  an 
attempt — ^it  appears — to  undercut  the 
intellectual  response  and  appeal  direct 
to  the  subconscious  which  is  the  deeper 
source  of  feeling.  This  is,  as  Mr. 
Sparrow  admits,  all  very  well  up  to  a 
point,  the  point  at  which  "  the  distinc¬ 
tion  between  recognizable  and  personal 
associations,  between  those  grounded  in 
common  experience  and  those  grounded 
in  accident ",  begins  to  appear.  When 
that  is  passed  the  key  to  understanding 
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THE  FABLES  OF  LA  FONTAINE. 

Translated  by  Edward  Marsh.  With 

twelve  illustrations  by  Stephen  Gooden. 

Heinemann.  10s.  fid. 

To  begin  with  the  illustrations,  which 
play  such  an  important  part  in  this 
work,  I  must  say  that  considering  the 
price  of  the  edition,  Mr.  Gooden's 
engravings  have  been  well  reproduced. 
One  should  not,  of  course,  have  seen  the 
eight-guinea,  two- volume  edition  first, 
which  contained  many  smaller  decora¬ 
tions  now  omitted.  Here,  however,  are 
sufficient  to  show  that  Mr.  Gooden  is 
one  of  the  finest  etchers  that  this 
country,  if  not  Europe,  has  produced. 
The  firm  sense  of  design,  the  quality  of 
the  imagination,  the  exhaustive  use  of 
the  medium,  make  these  engravings 
completely  satisfying. 

Mr.  Marsh’s  versions  of  the  Fables 
have  already  become  the  “  established  ” 
ones.  They  are  a  good  example  of  the 
labour  of  love ;  begun  at  ease,  and 
continued  over  a  long  period  of  time 
with  increasing  conscientiousness  and 
enthusiastic  admiration.  One  feels  that 
Mr.  Marsh  has  enjoyed  this  work  from 
start  to  finish.  There  is  never  a  touch 
of  tiredness,  of  automatic  “  trans¬ 
lating  ”. 

How  he  must  have  needed  that 
enthusiasm !  One  has  only  to  attempt 
a  version  of  one  of  the  Fables  to  be  cured 
of  the  uncritical  idea  that  La  Fontaine’s 
French  is  simple  and  straightforward. 
The  translator  soon  realizes  that  the 
famous  directness  of  these  verses  is  in 
the  character  of  the  author  rather  than 
in  his  style.  Everything  in  that  style 
begins  to  elude  one  ;  the  speed,  the  wide 
allusion,  the  racy  humour,  and  above 
aU,  the  personal  rhythm,  the  idiom,  which 
consists  mainly  in  a  trick  of  turning, 
as  it  were,  with  his  back  to  the  reader, 
and  delivering  the  latter  part,  including 
the  Moral,  of  his  fable  over  his  shoulder, 
with  hcilf-averted  head.  I  should  like 
to  call  it  the  Yorkshire-laconic  method, 
if  it  were  not  so  absolutely  French.  It 


might  also  be  compared  to  the  technique 
of  the  Parthian  shot  ! 

At  any  rate,  this  quality  was  an 
impossible  thing  to  capture  in  transla¬ 
tion — until  Mr.  Marsh  did  it.  And  he 
has  done  it  not  by  chance  here  and 
there,  but  consistently  throughout  the 
Twelve  Books.  Yes,  he  shares  the  secret 
of  those  laconics,  and  he  has  mastered 
the  slippery  La  Fontaine.  The  result 
is  something  unique  in  all  literature ; 
an  original  Greek  work,  a  version  in 
French,  and  a  translation  from  that 
version  into  English,  so  that  all  three 
become  classics. 

As  for  the  wide  range  of  La  Fontaine’s 
mind,  seeking  for  illustration  and  image, 
Mr.  Marsh  is  not  lacking  there.  His 
vocabulary  is  enormous,  and  he  can 
use  slang  with  an  exquisite  effect,  and  a 
clichi  so  that  it  is  re-minted.  With  this 
he  allows  himself  a  verbal  freedom 
without  ever  misconstruing  the  precise 
meaning  of  the  original.  For  example, 
in  the  Fable  of  Le  Loup  et  le  Chien, 
La  Fontaine  begins : 

“  Un  Loup  n’avait  que  les  os  et  la  peau, 
Tant  les  chiens  faisaient  bonne  garde. 
Ce  Loup  rencontre  un  Dogue  aussi 
puissant  que  beau. 

Gras,  poll,  qui  s’^trait  fourvoy^  par 
m^garde." 

Mr.  Marsh  renders  this  as  follows : 

“  A  Wolf  was  down  to  skin  and  bone 
(The  Watchdogs  did  their  work  so 
well), 

He  met  a  Mastiff,  a  tremendous  swell, 
Sleek,  plump,  and  portly,  straying  all 
alone.” 

I  could  continue  discussing  nice  points 
to  illustrate  Mr.  Marsh’s  good  taste,  his 
naughtiness  and  audacity,  and  his  com¬ 
plete  justification  by  results ;  but  I 
should  not  succeed  in  conveying  the 
delight  that  his  work  must  afford  to 
every  sophisticated  reader  who  knows  the 
savour  of  La  Fontaine  and  can  appreciate 
such  a  nonchalant  success  in  conveying 
it  over  the  Channel,  to  be  added  to  the 
permanent  joys  of  English  literature. 

Richard  Church. 


THE  QUEST  FOR  CORVO :  An  repel.  TheWhatofthisbookisabooby- 
Experiment  in  Bio^aphy,  by  A.  J.  A.  Jqj.  critics.  The  How,  the 

^  experiment  m  biography  ,  is  the 

Not  as  an  astonishing  story  of  an  properer  critic’s  prey, 
eccentric  author,  nor  as  a  biting  sauce  for  From  his  previous  essay  we  know  Mr. 
curiosity,  nor  as  the  strange  fruit  of  S5anons's  biographical  aims :  revela- 
research  by  a  man  of  method  and  tion,  not  record ;  dramatic  approach, 
imagination,  shall  I  criticize  Mr.S5mions’s  not  chronological  sequence  ;  selection, 
book  here.  The  life  of  Fr.  Rolfe  not  (even  relative)  completeness ;  under- 
(Frederick),  or  Baron  Corvo,  the  author  standing  ;  a  preference  for  odd  men — all 
of  that  imlikely  and  remarkable  novel,  in  the  service  of  truth  made  “  inter- 
Hadrian  the  Seventh,  will  attract  esting  ”  by  artistic  skill,  which  imposes 
uncommon  readers  by  the  score.  The  brevity.  (Then  what  about  Boswell?), 
ex-theological  student,  whose  passion  "  A  biographer  should  choose  his  subject 
was  words,  who  loved  a  venomous  style  (we  are  told)  as  a  dandy  chooses  his  suit  ”. 
more  than  any  friend  and  so  sacrificed  Corvo,  then,  was,  certainly,  cut  out  for 
every  friend  to  the  idol  he  made  of  Mr.  Symons.  His  researches  have  res- 
invective,  who  died  in  1913  of  penury  cued,  tactfully,  a  talented  eccentric  from 
in  Venice,  who  would  like  to  have  been  oblivion.  On  these  two  frank  admis- 
Pope,  and  who  wrote  his  novel  about  the  sions,  how  does  his  Experiment  justify 
modem  Vatican  out  of  his  sense  of  its  chosen  means  ?  Only  in  so  far  as  it 
frustration,  is  as  irresistible  as  an  opal —  does,  will  the  interest  of  a  strange  story 
to  those  whom  that  gem  does  not  utterly  place  this  biography  (as  a  biography) 
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beyond  the  dainty  dishes  of  its  class ; 
for  good  literature,  like  a  good  dinner, 
cannot  be  made  of  caviare  alone. 

The  first  third  of  the  book  describes 
the  biographer's  “  quest  ”  for  informa¬ 
tion  :  all  right,  this,  for  such  an  elusive 
theme.  Then  comes  a  chronological 
section  :  the  quest  being  more  inter¬ 
esting  to  Mr.  Symons  than  Rolfe's  early 
years  and  family  history.  Not  all 
readers  will  be  content  with  less  than 
both.  His  method  is  concentric  rather 
than  direct,  but  the  added  drama  so 
gained  is  purchased  at  the  price  of 
several  gaps,  a  few  repetitions,  some 
apparent  oversights :  e.g.,  the  trip  to 
Oxford  after  Rolfe  had  left  Wales. 
There  is  no  room  to  discuss  the  sym¬ 
pathetic  analysis  of  Rolfe's  character. 
He  was  his  worst  enemy,  because  he 
would  only  behave  well  in  conditions 
ideal  to  him.  He  was  without  malice  : 
invective  was  his  favourite  literary  form. 
If  you  praised  his  venom  skilfully,  he 
became  friendly  at  once.  He  suc¬ 
cumbed  to  his  own  gifts  instead  of 
commanding  them.  Unlike  his  work, 
he  did  not  survive  the  searching  test  of 
misfortune,  but  he  was  worth  the  pains, 
the  skill,  the  artistic  ardour  with  which 
Mr.  Symons  has  miraculously  recovered 
his  life,  his  lost  MSS.,  from  oblivion. 
Mr.  S)mions  has  proved  his  plea. 

OSBERT  BURDETT. 
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THE  POETRY  OF  GERARD  MAN- 

LEY  HOPKINS,  by  E,  E.  Phare. 

Cambridge  University  Press.  65. 

Although  many  essays  on  Hopkins, 
critical  and  otherwise,  have  appeared 
during  the  last  few  years,  this  is  the 
first  book  taking  Hopkins's  poetry  as  its 
subject  that  has  yet  been  published. 
Miss  Phare  describes  her  attempt  as  a 
"  survey  and  commentary  ”  ;  and  its 
chief  fault  is  that  it  surveys  too  many 
things  which  have  nothing  to  do  with 
Hopkins.  It  seems  to  be  a  point  of 
honour  with  critics  who  light  on  Hopkins 
to  pass  on  to  general  arguments  about 
religion,  modem  poetry,  and  the  basis  of 
poetry  in  general. 

Miss  Phare  quotes  I.  A.  Richards, 
Herbert  Read,  Robert  Graves,  Edith 
Sitwell,  Valery,  etc.  Some  of  these  have 
written  on  Hopkins,  others  have  not. 
"  The  poem  of  Hopkins  which  most 
resembles  Eliot  .  .  ."  she  begins  one 
passage.  The  resemblance  unfortimately 
does  not  matter,  except  possibly  to  Mr. 
Eliot.  There  is  an  £ur  of  hearsay  in 
phrases  such  as  this  :  the  poet  is  "  carried 
along  almost  in  spite  of  himself,  as  other 
poets  seem  to  have  been,  as,  according 
to  Mr.  Irving  Babbitt,  it  was  the 
ambition  of  all  romantic  poets  to  be." 
Does  this  tmism  need  to  be  certified  by 
Mr.  Babbitt  ? 

Nevertheless,  lovers  of  Hopkins's 
poetry  will  be  grateful  to  have  this  book. 
Most  of  the  poems  are  dealt  with  at 
length,  either  directly  or  in  comparison 
with  other  poets,  and  Miss  Phare  shows 
a  sensitive  understanding,  especially 
when  she  praises.  Of  her  criticism  of 
Hopkins  in  general,  one  may  say  that 
she  fully  appreciates  the  last  sonnets, 
overpraises  the  fragment  Brother  and 
Sister,  and  bungles  the  Wreck  of  the 
Deutschland.  If  she  had  been  less  pre¬ 
occupied  with  Hopkins's  "  modernity," 
and  less  deferential  to  his  "  modem  " 
critics,  her  book  might  have  been  better 
than  it  is. 

G.  W.  Stonier. 
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AUSTRALIAN  ECONOMICS 


AUSTRALIA  AS  PRODUCER  AND 
TRADER,  by  N.  Windett.  Oxford 
University  Press.  15s. 

AUSTRALIA  IN  THE  WORLD 
CRISIS,  by  D.  Copland.  Cambridge 
University  Press.  9s. 
AUSTRALIA’S  GOVERNMENT 
BANK,  by  L.  C.  Jauncey.  Cranley  6* 
Day.  7s.  6d. 

There  was  a  time  when  Australia  was 
known  as  the  land  of  the  four  S's — of 
sweat  and  sorrow,  sand  and  sin.  Today 
she  is  mainly  a  nation  of  town-dwellers  ; 
Melbourne  and  Sydney  alone  contain  a 
third  of  her  millions  of  people.  The 
growth  of  “  secondary  ”  industries  was 
stimulated  by  the  war,  and  maintained 
and  increased  by  import  duties  since  the 
war.  Mrs.  Windett  has  made  a  careful 
study  of  the  leading  branches  of  pro¬ 
duction  during  the  post-war  years.  She 
divides  them  into  sheltered,  protected, 
and  export  industries,  and  considers 
mainly  the  two  latter  kinds. 

Under  a  different  tariff  policy,  Aus¬ 
tralia  might  develop  a  considerable 
export  to  Pacific  countries  in  certain 
lines  now  hardly  exported  at  all,  although 
Mrs.  Windett  is  undoubtedly  right  in 
saying  that  her  chief  exports  must  be 
primary  products,  and  especially  wool. 
I  am  not  so  sure  that  two-thirds  of  her 
factory  production  should  be  counted  as 
“  indigenous  ”  (p.  228) :  for  example,  if 
Governments  gave  no  preference  to  local 
producers,  much  railway  material  might 
be  imported.  But  the  classification  is 
presumably  meant  only  to  describe  the 
state  of  afiairs  during  the  period  under 
review. 

In  the  course  of  the  analysis  of  the 
trend  of  production,  prices,  costs,  and 
foreign  trade  in  the  different  groups  of 
commodities,  the  tariff  inevitably  appears 
again  and  again.  It  has  raised  many 


costs,  but  this  alone  proves  little,  for 
costs  are  also  incomes.  It  has  caused  a 
greater  expansion  of  manufactming  and 
a  smaller  expansion  of  farming  than 
would  otherwise  have  taken  place.  This 
has  kept  down  the  value  of  niral  land, 
but  on  the  face  of  it  no  special  burden  is 
placed  on  the  farmer,  for  capital  and 
labour  are  free  to  go  where  they  can 
earn  most.  The  usual  view,  however — 
adopted  in  this  book — is  correct :  farmers 
have  suffered  in  so  far  as  they  are  land- 
owners,  are  specialized,  have  made  long¬ 
term  contracts,  and  have  been  confronted 
with  a  rising  tariff.  Producers  of  some 
"  primary  ”  commodities,  notably  butter 
and  sugar,  have  also  received  protec¬ 
tion  :  the  Australian  housewife  pays  a 
higher  price  than  the  English,  who  buys 
the  diunped  surplus.  For  some  years 
the  biurdens  on  wool  and  wheat  growers 
were  offset  by  relatively  high  prices. 
The  collapse  of  these  prices  was  the  chief 
way  in  which  the  depression  struck 
Australia. 

Mrs.  Windett  gives  us  the  setting,  but 
we  must  turn  to  Professor  Copland  for  a 
vivid  account  of  the  course  of  the 
depression  in  Australia  and  of  the 
measures  taken  to  meet  it.  The  heavy 
fall  in  export  prices  and  the  practic^ 
stoppage  of  loans  from  overseas  raised 
an  acute  transfer  problem.  In  round 
figures,  Australia  had  been  paying  for 
imports  and  meeting  external  interest 
charges  by  exports  of  about  £140 
millions  a  year  and  loans  of  about 
;^o  millions.  The  loans  ceased ;  the 
same  voliune  of  exports  would  have  sold 
for  about  half  as  much ;  and  interest 
charges  of  some  millions  sterling 
remained.  At  first,  there  were  drastic 
increases  in  the  tariff,  and  the  Australian 
pound  was  kept  near  parity  with  sterling 
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by  rationing  exchange  to  importers,  1931  which  reduced  interest  charges  by 


while  the  gold  of  the  banks  was  used  to 
fill  the  gap  in  the  balance  of  pa5mients. 
Early  in  1931,  the  exchange  rate  was 
allowed  to  fall  to  jfi3i  los.  Australian  = 
£100  sterling,  and  was  raised  only  to 
£125  after  sterling  left  gold.  This, 
together  with  the  fall  in  spending  power 
in  Australia,  solved  the  transfer  prob¬ 
lem  ;  and  with  imports  at  only  £47 
millions  (as  against  £149  millions  in 
1928-9)  external  equilibrium  was 
achieved  in  1931-2. 

Meanwhile  costs  fell,  so  that  the 
exchange  rate  helped  exporters  at  the 
expense  of  consumers  of  imports.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Copland  argues  that  a  fall  in  the 
exchange  rate  was  essential,  and  that  a 
policy  of  deflation  in  order  to  stay  on 
gold  would  have  involved  impossible 
reductions  in  costs.  It  would  have 
reduced  the  national  income  in  1931-2 
to  some  £260  millions  as  against  some 
3^650  millions  three  years  before  (p.  97). 
However  that  may  be,  it  is  certain  that 
the  depreciated  exchange  helped  to 
counteract  the  influence  of  the  tariff  on 
the  distribution  of  labour  and  resources. 
But  the  reduced  spending-power  had  its 
repercussions  within  Australia.  Unem- 
plo5Tnent  grew  to  30  per  cent,  and 
Governments  were  faced  with  heavy 
deficits.  In  May  1931  a  committee  of 
economists  and  under-treasurers,  with 
Professor  Copland  as  chairman,  suggested 
a  course  of  action  subsequently  adopted, 
in  principle  :  "A  well-considered  ming¬ 
ling  of  deflation  and  inflation  ”  (p.  72). 

In  January,  the  Commonwealth  Arbit¬ 
ration  Court  had  cut  the  basic  wage  by 
26  per  cent.,  although  the  States  Courts, 
and  especially  that  of  New  South  Wales, 
did  not  go  so  far.  The  Copland 
Committee  stressed  the  need  to  share  the 
loss  of  national  income  equitably :  to 
cut  wages,  pensions,  and  so  on,  but  to 
cut  also  fixed  charges.  This  was  done. 
There  was  a  great  conversion  of  Govern¬ 
ment  internal  debt  in  the  summer  of 


22\  per  cent.  The  conversion  was 
voluntary,  but  the  iron  hand  emerged 
to  force  dissentients,  holding  3  per  cent, 
of  the  total,  into  line.  Legislation  by  the 
States  reduced  existing  mortgage  and 
other  fixed-interest  charges  by  a  similar 
extent.  All  governments  (except  that  of 
New  South  Wales,  imtil  Mr.  Lang  was 
dismissed  by  the  Governor  in  May,  1932) 
reduced  their  expenditmes  and  increased 
taxation.  But  they  budgeted  for  deficits 
and  met  the  deficits  by  the  issue  of 
Treasury  Bills.  This  has  Professor  Cop¬ 
land’s  warm  approval ;  it  is  the  infla¬ 
tionary  part  of  the  plan  ;  it  has  sustained 
bank  credit. 

The  economic  outlook  certainly  began 
to  improve  as  the  plan  came  into  opera¬ 
tion.  Who  shall  say  whether  the  fall 
in  vmemplo5anent  was  due  to  wage  cuts 
or  Treasury  Bills  ?  Perhaps  more 
important  than  either  was  the  growing 
confidence  in  Governments.  Recovery 
has  been  helped  by  a  rise  in  wool  prices, 
but  whatever  the  future  may  hold. 
Professor  Copland  and  his  colleagues 
have  every  reason  to  feel  pleased  at  the 
outcome  of  their  middle  course.  Aus¬ 
tralia  has  emerged,  albeit  somewhat 
battered,  into  less  stormy  waters. 

At  the  close  of  1931  the  Commonwealth 
Bank  assumed  responsibility  for  fixing 
the  exchange  rate  with  sterling.  Dr. 
L.  C.  Jauncey  describes  the  rise  of  this 
Bank  from  its  beginning  in  1912.  It  was 
then  a  puny  rival  of  the  trading  banks : 
a  State  Bank  with  no  capital.  Since 
then  it  has  accumulated  millions  in 
profits,  and  (mainly  through  the  Act  of 
1924)  it  has  become  a  Central  Bank  of 
issue  and  reserve  such  as  its  real  father 
King  O'Malley  (despite  his  odd  idea  that 
it  should  have  no  premises  but  post 
offices)  had  desired.  Apparently  the 
Bank  once  met  a  run  from  depositors 
"  by  putting  on  more  tellers  ”  (p.  80) : 
the  device  succeeded. 

F.  C.  C.  Benham. 
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GORDON  IN  CHINA,  by  Bernard  M. 
Allen.  Macmillan.  7s. 


Gordon  of  the  Sudan  has  so  obscured 
Gordon  of  China  in  popular  estimation, 
that  Dr.  Allen  is  greatly  to  be  thanked 
for  adding  to  his  previous  book  this 
faithful  and  vivid  story  of  the  Chinese 
epic.  The  only  cause  for  regret  is  that 
Dr.  Allen  does  not  appear  to  know  China 
personally.  He  would  not  have  made 
the  slip  of  describing  Ningpo  and  Hang¬ 
chow  as  being  "  about  ten  miles  distant  ” 
from  Shanghai,  and  he  would  have  been 
able  to  give  greater  vitality  to  the  Chinese 
personages  of  the  story  and  the  back¬ 
ground  of  the  conditions  of  the  day, 
which  is  needed  for  proper  appreciation 
of  the  wonder  of  what  Gordon 
accomplished. 

Many  speculations  have  been  indulged 
in  as  to  what  Gordon  might  have  done 
for  China,  in  co-operation  with  his 
friend  Mr.,  afterwards  Sir  Robert,  Hart, 


had  he  stayed  on  in  the  Imperial  service 
after  smashing  the  Taipings.  Probably 
nothing,  except  as  another  Clive.  The 
"  rats  and  foxes”,  always  ultimately  the 
downfall  of  China's  dynasties,  were 
already  visibly  vmdermining  the  Manchu 
Empire,  and  although  the  ruthless 
strength  of  the  still  youthful  Empress- 
Dowager  could  take  advantage  of  the 
new  lease  of  life  won  by  Gordon  to  stay 
the  d5masty  up  for  another  fourty-four 
years,  every  Chinese  knew  that  the 
”  mandate  of  Heaven  ”  was  running  out. 

Yet  what  Gordon  accomplished  was 
miraculous.  Besides  the  exasperating 
shortcomings  of  his  Chinese  colleagues 
(whose  repeated  failures  to  pay  Gordon's 
troops  their  promised  rewards  provoked 
mutinies  which  only  his  fearless  per¬ 
sonality  could  quell)  his  superiors  gave 
him  all  the  trouble  they  could.  Thus 
Sir  Frederick  Bruce,  the  Minister  in 
Peking,  having  failed  to  stop  Gordon 
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from  being  appointed  to  command  the 
"  Ever  Victorious  Army  ”  after  Ward’s 
death  (his  letter  to  L^rd  Russell  was 
providentially  delayed)  tried  to  get  him 
superseded  by  Burlinghame  ;  and  when 
the  latter  treacherously  went  over  to  the 
Taipings,  Sir  Frederick  actually  com¬ 
plained  that  this  catastrophe  might  have 
been  averted  if  only  Burlinghame  had 
been  put  in  Gordon’s  place. 

Of  Gordon’s  many  battles,  of  his 
fertile  plans  and  infinite  care  in  laying 
them  by  close  personal  survey  of  local¬ 
ities,  usually  under  ceaseless  fire,  of  his 
indomitable  energy  and  almost  super¬ 
human  indifference  to  danger,  we  get 
the  clearest  pictures  from  Dr.  Allen. 
That  Gordon  escaped  all  hurt  except  a 
trivial  leg-wound  is  incomprehensible. 
Truly  might  the  Chinese  say  that  he 
bore  a  charmed  life.  And  when  he  dared 
to  refuse  the  Emperor’s  gift  of  10,000 
taels  after  the  capture  of  Soochow,  their 
reverence  for  him  knew  no  bounds. 

Dr.  Allen  sufficiently  explodes  the 
famous  story  of  Gordon  hunting  for  Li 
all  round  Soochow  with  his  revolver, 
after  the  decapitation  of  the  Wangs : 
and  it  is  not  difficult  to  believe  that  there 
was  a  good  deal  to  be  said  for  Li.  His 
own  story  of  the  affair  to  Macartney 
suggests  as  much,  for  a  great  Chinese 
mandarin  would  never  stoop  to  say  all 
that  he  might  in  self-defence  to  a 
foreigner.  One  is  glad  to  think  that  Li 
and  Gordon  were  reconciled,  for  there  is 
no  doubt  that  the  great  Chinese  had  a 
sincere  regard  for  the  great  Englishman. 
Very  early  in  their  association,  Li  wrote 
of  Gordon : 

\\ha.t  a  sight  for  tired  eyes  and  elixir 
for  a  heavy  heart  it  is  to  see  this  splendid 
Englishman  fight !  I  have  just  returned 
from  nine  days  and  nights  with  him  and, 
if  there  is  anything  that  I  admire  nearly 
as  much  as  the  superb  scholarship  of 
Tseng  Kwo-fan,  it  is  the  military 
qualities  of  this  fine  officer. 

O.  M.  Green. 


THE  ENDLESS  JOURNEY,  by  Henry 

Baerlein.  Thornton  Butterworth.  8s.  8d. 
Mr.  Baerlein  is  a  bom  rover  ;  neither 
“  bohemian  ”  nor  "  tramp  ”,  the  two 
commonest  varieties  of  book-making 
travellers.  Obviously  locomotion  itself 
has  no  inherent  attraction  for  him  ;  nor 
does  he  find  any  special  delight  in  con¬ 
trasting  the  dull  familiar  exhalations  of 
hearth  and  home  with  the  exotic  effluvia 
which  are  the  pride  and  privil^e  of  the 
wanderer.  He  moves  about  in  little- 
known  countries — Spain,  Slovakia  and 
further  afield — quite  frankly,  because  he 
likes  the  people  and  their  conversation. 
One  of  the  minor  figures,  for  instance, 
in  the  present  volume  is  a  lavatory 
attendant  (described  in  the  pubhshers’ 
blurb  as  ”  a  philosophic  charwoman  ”  !) 
whose  mode  of  speech,  in  proverbs 
literally  translated  into  English,  has  a 
fragrance  all  its  own.  She  notices  that 
her  interlocutor  is  bursting  to  ask  her 
questions  and  disposes  herself  with  the 
words :  “I  am  the  meat,  you  are  the 
knife  ”.  A  moment  afterwards  she 
assures  him  ”  I  am  as  resolute  as  garlic  ”. 

In  his  new  book  Mr.  Baerlein’s  roving, 
in  terms  of  space,  recalls  M.  Xavier  de 
Maistre,  the  author  of  Voyage  autour  de 
ma  chambre.  The  journey’s  end,  like 
its  banning,  is  Pamplona,  the  old 
capital  city  of  the  independent  kingdom 
of  Navarre.  But  if  his  itinerary  ”  round 
Navarre  ”  never  gets  beyond  the  stage 
of  a  project,  his  progress  in  terms  of 
history  and  l^end  is  prodigious.  By 
way  of  initiating  us  into  the  mysteries  of 
Basque  lore  he  makes  the  principal 
figure  an  archivist,  ever  ready  to  satisfy 
the  author’s  appetite  for  old  knowledge 
and  new  viewpoints.  There  is  also  an 
old  Marquis  and  h  s  daughters,  one  of 
whom  supplies  the  modicum  of  love  in¬ 
terest  which  Mr.  Baerlein  is  conventional 
enough  to  provide ;  and  there  are  sundry 
journalists  and  officials  who  make  excel¬ 
lent  foils  to  the  author’s  inquisitiveness. 
Throughout  there  is  a  sustained  political 
theme — the  peculiar  virtue  of  the  Spanish 
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Republic.  Mr.  Baerlein  seems  indeed 
to  have  patented  this  method  of  airing 
his  political  views  without  any  obliga¬ 
tion  to  support  them  by  fact  or  argu¬ 
ment. 

Such  a  melange  of  folkways  and  politics 
is  not  really  satisfactory.  Inde^,  un¬ 
less  you  are  as  attached  to  things 
Spanish  as  the  author  is,  you  will  very 
soon  put  down  the  book  in  a  huff.  But 
if  you  are  a  hispanophile,  you  have  your 
reward  in  as  tasty  an  oUa  podrida  as 
publishers  have  given  us  since  the 
republic  came  upon  the  scene. 

W.  Horsfall  Carter. 


THE  FROLIC  AND  THE  GENTLE  ; 

A  Study  of  Charles  Lamb,  by  A.  C. 

Ward.  Methuen.  Qs. 

AT  THE  SHRINE  OF  ST.  CHARLES, 

by  E.  V.  Lucas.  Methuen.  5s. 
Another  centenary — Lamb’s  this  time 
— raises  once  more  the  thorny  question 
as  to  the  justifiability  or  otherwise  of 
centenary  publications.  We  get  too 
much  of  this  sort  of  thing,  and  even 
the  name  of  Methuen  on  these  books 
offers  no  certain  guarantee  beforehand 
that  we  shall  be  glad  of  their  publication. 
It  all  depends,  of  course,  on  the  author. 
But  a  century  is  a  century,  after  all,  and 
following  a  hundred  years  of  such 
adulation  as  fell  to  the  lot  of  Elia,  it 
is,  perhaps,  only  right  that  we  should 
examine  well  to  see  how  he  wears. 

Mr.  Ward,  very  wisely,  begins  in  this 
strain.  It  is  hardly  to  be  expected,  he 
says,  that  a  generation  such  as  ours, 
with  its  new  “  emancipation  ”  and 
standards,  should  set  as  great  store  as 
our  predecessors  on  one  who  was, 
pre-eminently,  a  genius  of  the  heart  and 
the  hearth.  But  alas,  either  he  or  his 
publisher  disappoints  us  by  the  brevity 
of  the  book,  of  the  searching  criticism 
which  his  opening  chapter  suggests  is  to 
follow.  Plainly,  the  intention  has  been 
to  provide  a  popular  biography-cum- 
criticism  at  a  price  to  suit  the  modest 
piu^,  and  as  such  this  book  will  fulfil 


its  purpose.  By  careful  selection  and 
apt  “  chapterization  ”  Mr.  Ward  has  got 
into  230  pages  every  necessary  and 
salient  feature  of  a  fair  and  far  from 
one-sided  presentation  of  Lamb  and  his 
writings  as  Lamb  and  as  Elia.  An 
ardent  Elian,  one  feels,  he  yet  succeeds 
in  approaching  his  subject  anything  but 
sentimentally  (with  Lamb  so  fatally  easy 
an  approach),  and  if  his  book,  in  conse¬ 
quence,  tends  rather  to  the  pedestrian, 
at  least  he  keeps  both  feet  on  the  ground 
and  handles  his  far-from-easy  subject 
with  a  clear  vision  and  a  saving,  though 
somewhat  baited,  humour. 

Mr.  Ward’s  is,  in  short,  an  excellent 
study,  and  if  one  feels,  as  he  does  here 
and  there,  that  the  author  is  purposely 
holding  in  leash  a  warmth  and  enthu¬ 
siasm  hard  to  control,  that  is  only  as 
Lamb  himself  would  have  had  it. 
(How  he  loathed  to  be  described  as  "  gen¬ 
tle”,  and  would  have  more  than  hated 
Thackeray’s  ”  St.  Charles  ”  !)  Our  only 
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quarrel  with  Mr.  Ward  is  that  his  book 
is  so  excellent  as  to  make  us  wish  it 
were  twice  as  long,  biographically  and 
critically.  Robbed  of  a  century’s  adula¬ 
tion  and  regarded  twentieth  century- 
wise,  Lamb,  he  shows  us,  will  stand  the 
test.  That  is  all  that  really  matters. 

A  welcome  must  be  extended,  too,  to 
Mr.  Lucas’s  slender  sheaf  of  "  stray 
papers  ”  on  Lamb,  now  first  brought 
together.  For  all  he  has  said  and  written 
about  Lamb,  he  can  still,  as  these 
fugitive  pieces  show,  discover  new  aspects 
that  will  delight,  and  these  gleanings 
form  a  welcome  appendix  to  the  inter¬ 
mittent  labours  of  a  lifetime  whose  focal 
point  has  been  the  shrine  of  “St.  Charles’’. 

John  Linnell. 


THIRTY  PRELIMINARY  POEMS,  by 

George  Barker.  The  Parton  Press. 

2s.  6d. 

ALANNA  AUTUMNAL,  by  George 

Barker.  Wishart.  5s. 

There  is  an  adolescent  period  in  the 
life  of  many  writers,  and  in  particular 
of  poets,  when  conceptions  crowd  in 
upon  them  with  such  force  and  pro¬ 
fusion  that  they  can  hardly  stay  to 
examine  one  before  the  next  demands 
attention,  and  each  receives  but  scamped 
and  inadequate  expression.  If  the  poet 
has  the  se^  of  greatness  in  him,  how¬ 
ever,  it  will  be  apparent  from  a  line 
here  and  there  from  the  first,  but  will 
only  be  recognized  later,  when  the  power 
of  sustained  composition  gains  control 
of  its  material,  and  results  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  a  poem  which  is  a  complete 
work  of  art,  hardly  less  rich  than  the 
confused  emanations  of  immaturity, 
but  infinitely  superior  to  them  in  power 
and  conscious  control. 

These  two  books  seem  to  represent  the 
two  stages  in  Mr.  Barker’s  development. 
In  the  Preliminary  Poems  there  is  much 
omitted  that  is  necessary  to  complete 
the  expression  of  the  thought  which, 
from  a  line  here  and  there,  we  must 


assume  to  have  been  well  worth  ex¬ 
pression.  There  are  experiments  in 
technique  which  had  better  have  been 
withheld  from  publication.  There  are 
also  lines  which  fill  the  reader  with  the 
hope  of  what  is  to  come,  as  when  Mr. 
Barker  says  of  sununer  that  its  abun¬ 
dance 

“  Silently  chokes  the  river  with  a 
dam 

Of  lateral  heat 

or  describes  the  sense  of  touch  as  being 
"  Like  an  inhalant  tasting  and  twice 
sensitive  sight.’’ 

There  is  hardly  a  complete  poem  in  the 
book,  but  there  is  much  to  indicate  the 
work  of  a  poet. 

Alanna  Atdumnal  requires  less  com¬ 
ment.  It  is  competent  to  speak  for 
itself.  The  theme  is  one  which  has 
dangerously  fascinated  many  poets,  the 
influence  of  the  temptation  to  incest 
upon  a  brother  and  sister  who  are 
brought  together  by  circumstances  in 
isolation  from  the  world.  In  his  choice 
of  the  circumstances  which  produce  the 
isolation  and  temptation,  Mr.  Barker 
has  succeeded,  however,  in  making  the 
poem  (it  is  written  in  prose)  far  more 
than  a  narrative  of  two  persons.  The 
tragic  frustrations  of  modem  society, 
forcing  the  individual  to  turn  inward 
for  satisfaction  which  he  cannot  find  in 
the  world,  are  implicit  in  their  situation, 
and  its  development  implies  also  the 
inevitable  consequence  of  this  retire¬ 
ment,  in  madness  and  destruction  by 
the  forces  of  society.  The  sense  of 
personal  despair  is  intense,  but  it  is 
swallowed  up  in  the  sense  of  deeper  and 
more  inevitable  conflict  in  the  very 
foimdations  of  modem  life  which  the 
implications  of  the  narrative  convey. 

The  poem  is  one  which  requires  from 
the  reader  as  great  an  int^;rity  as 
belongs  to  the  writer.  The  beauty  and 
strength  of  the  writing  are  sufficient  to 
encourage  its  exercise. 

Alan  M.  Wells. 
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SELECTED  FICTION 


THE  WOMAN  WHO  HAD  IMAGINA¬ 
TION,  by  H.  £.  Bates.  Cape.  7s.  6d. 

WINNER  TAKE  NOTHING,  by  Ernest 
Hemingway.  Cape.  7s.  6d. 

There  is  the  repetition  which  is  the 
search  for  perfection  and  the  repetition 
which  means  that  a  writer  has  found  a 
formula.  It  strikes  me  that  both  Mr. 
Bates  and  Mr.  Hemingway,  who  in 
differing  ways  are  masters  of  the  short 
story,  have  reached  the  danger  point. 
They  are  marking  time,  and  one  begins 
to  notice  the  defects  of  their  qualities. 
The  accumulated  sound  of  stories  already 
written  has  clouded  their  ears.  Mr. 
Bates’s  rapturous  and  pervasive  calm  is 
becoming  a  set  dullness :  we  note,  and 
are  irked  by  his  close  limitations;  and 
Mr.  Hemingway’s  laconic  naturalism  is 
disintegrating  and  petering  out  into 
catalogues  of  perfunctory  reporting. 
Such  declines  are,  of  course,  the  fate  of 
short-story  writers  owing  to  the  ex¬ 
hausting  difficulties  of  the  form,  and 
however  severe  the  criticism,  it  is  a 
necessary  act  of  gratitude  to  remember 
that  even  at  their  weakest,  the  masters 
of  this  difficult  art  stand  head  and 
shoulders  above  the  average  level.  Any¬ 
one  who  had  not  read  Messrs.  Bates  and 
Hemingway  before  would  recognize  at 
once  their  individual  quality. 

Mr.  Bates's  gift  is  a  poetic  sensibility 
in  beautiful  equilibrium,  and  its  world 
is  the  world  of  feeling  in  bud,  flower 
and  fruition.  He  writes  of  this  only  in 
its  elemental  forms  of  fear  and  love, 
and  in  the  course  of  every  story  one 
of  these  feelings  is  brought  either  out 
of  darkness  into  bud,  or  out  of  bud  into 
flower  and  fulfllment.  Even  his  disasters 
and  deaths  are  seen,  in  a  sense,  as 


fulfilments.  There  are  two  kinds  of 
figures ;  those  modelled  round  and  full, 
and  those  carved  down  by  the  refine¬ 
ments  of  time  to  an  ideal  and  waxen 
emaciation.  There  is  no  atrophy,  no 
essential  evil,  no  corrosion  of  the  mind. 
The  vessels  of  emotion  are  always  ideally 
full,  and  Mr.  Bates  excels  in  bringing 
to  consciousness  a  world  of  sensibility 
recognized  by  us  but  never  so  well 
defined.  But  the  mind  is  left  out,  and 
when  this  liquid  gift  is  used  too  much, 
his  work  thickens  and — as  always  with 
the  ideal — ^becomes  tasteless  and  dull. 
One  tires  in  the  end  of  his  too  milky 
madonnas,  his  too  slender  children,  his 
too  silent  men,  his  visionary  young  ladies. 
It  becomes  monotonous  to  regard  them 
as  vessels  of  feeling  only,  blended  with 
no  other  experience.  Putting  aside 
his  holidays  with  the  quaint — which  are 
escapes  from  his  real  problem — his 
surest  path  of  development  lies,  in  my 
opinion,  in  that  more  mature  side  of 
his  art  which  is  at  present  at  its  best 
in  descriptions  of  the  simple  incidents 
of  domestic  life  and  in  which  he  gets 
effects  which  may  be  compared  with  the 
work  of  the  Dutch  painters.  His  ideal 
visions  need  to  retire  into  that  domes¬ 
ticity  which  his  quiet,  slow  art  portrays 
with  such  satisfaction.  It  is  dangerous 
to  dogmatize  on  the  value  of  a  writer’s 
influences ;  but  I  think  Mr.  Bates  not 
at  his  best  when  obviously  tr5dng  to 
penetrate  into  the  dark  passionate  world 
which  was  peculiar  to  the  work  of 
D.  H.  Lawrence.  Mr.  Bates’s  hatreds 
always  seem  to  be  borrowed. 

As  with  The  Woman  Who  Had 
Imagination,  Mr.  Hemingway’s  book 
has  many  excellent  passages,  though  the 
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book  as  a  whole  disappoints.  It  con¬ 
tains  nothing  as  good  as  “  The  Killers  ”, 
for  example.  "  Fathers  and  Sons  ”  and 
”  A  Way  You’ll  Never  Be  ” — a  curious 
study  in  shell-shock — are  good  stories ; 
the  rest  show  what  a  dangerously 
borderline  method  Mr.  Hemingway’s 
kind  of  naturalism  is.  Sometimes  it 
enables  him  to  get  close  to  the  skin  of 
sensations ;  at  other  times  it  is  little 
more  than  a  sketchy  commentary.  His 
dialogue  depends  upon  immense  elimina¬ 
tions,  as  wdl  as  upon  close  fidelity  to 
the  spoken  word.  In  fact,  he  relies  for 
his  effects  more  on  the  suggested  and 
unspoken — or  that  which  cannot  be 
spoken — than  is  at  first  apparent.  Now 
this  suggestion  must  be  definite  and 
calculated,  building  up  a  strong  invisible 
pattern  which  must  increase  the  potency 
of  the  spoken  words,  otherwise  they 
will  be  merely  realistic,  weary,  futile, 
vague.  They  will  drop  into  perfunctory 
reporting.  The  excellence  of  ”  The 
Killers  ”  and  of  the  Indian  part  of 
”  Fathers  and  Sons  ”  is  in  the  drilled 
definiteness  of  suggestion  ;  the  banality 
of  such  pieces  as  “  Homage  to  Switzer¬ 
land  ”  is  due  to  the  fact  that  it  suggests 
nothing  at  all.  There  is  a  subtle  dif¬ 
ference  between  a  personal  sense  of 
the  emptiness  of  the  world,  and  that 
sense  translated  into  terms  of  art. 
Translation  is  the  difference. 

V.  S.  Pritchett. 
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WORK  OF  ART,  by  Sinclair  Lewis. 

Cape.  7s.  6d. 

BREDON  &  SONS,  by  Neil  Bell. 

Collins.  8s.  Qd. 

THE  DEATH-SHIP,  by  B.  Traven. 

Chatto  (S'  Windus.  7s.  6rf. 

In  Work  of  Art,  his  latest  comment  on 
the  American  medley,  Mr.  Sinclair  Lewis 
returns  in  his  liveliest  manner  with 
another  story  about  an  American  busi¬ 
ness  man,  a  New  England  hotel-keeper’s 
son  whose  life’s  ambition  is  to  establish 
himself  as  mine  host  of  The  Perfect  Inn. 
But  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  Mr. 
Lewis’s  satire  should  be  directed  against 
the  same  type  of  chicanery  and  humbug 
as  hitherto.  Myron  Weagle,  his  hero, 
turns  out  to  be  a  genuinely  honest  and 
very  likeable  character.  In  fact,  it  is 
he  who  is  the  artist  and  poet,  and  as 
such  he  is,  of  coiurse,  up  against  it 
from  beginning  to  end  of  his  career ; 
whilst  Ora,  his  younger  brother,  the 
”  literary  genius  ”,  is  the  one  who  does 
all  the  talking  about  Art,  as  well  as 
all  the  sponging  on  Myron,  for  whom 
his  contempt  is  unbounded.  Naturally 
it  is  Ora  and  not  Myron  who  ends  by 
making  all  the  money  and  becoming 
outwardly  the  big  success. 

This  is  the  bare  theme  of  the  book, 
which  in  any  other  hands  but  Sinclair 
Lewis’s  might  have  remained  as  com¬ 
petent  and  commonplace  a  psychological 
study  as  the  most  serious  critic  of  the 
modem  novel  could  desire.  But  for¬ 
tunately  the  author  of  Babbitt  shows 
no  signs  as  yet  of  coming  down  off  his 
perch.  ...  I  picture  Sinclair  Lewis  as 
some  queer  kind  of  derisive  bird  sitting 
on  the  top  of  a  very  tall  tree  from  which 
he  has  a  good  clear  view  of  the  whole  of 
the  U.S.A.  from  New  York  to  ’Frisco,  and 
from  the  i88o’s  to  the  1930’s.  And  what 
industry  as  a  collector  of  technical 
detail !  I  recommend  Work  of  Art  to 
British  housewives  as  an  alternative 
”  cook-book  ”  to  Mrs.  Beeton  or  Lady 
Clark  of  Tillyproonie. 
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Mr.  Neil  Bell  also  takes  the  wide  view,  ganda  masquerading  as  Pure  Art,  Spain 
as  though  from  a  privileged  tree-top  is  about  the  only  European  country  left 
from  which  to  survey  Time  as  well  as  where  they  know  how  to  mind  their  own 
Space.  Bredon  &  Sons,  as  the  title  business.  (And  there  may  be  something 
implies,  is  one  of  those  "  family  in  that.)  But  it  is  whilst  lounging  idly 

chronicles  ”,  by  which  nothing  detri-  in  Spain  that  he  gets  lured  on  board  the 

mental  is  intended,  only  it  must  be  Death-Ship  {Das  ToUnschiff)  and  the 
admitted  with  regard  to  this  long  and  reader  is  left  to  guess  what  exactly  this 
conscientious  type  of  novel  dealing  with  grim  ghostly  vessel  and  her  "  dead  ” 
four  or  five  generations  of  the  same  crew  may  be  supposed  to  symbolize.  A 
family,  that  readers  tend  to  be  sharply  hulk  without  a  national  flag,  doomed  for 
divided  into  two  camps  of  opinion :  her  insurance  money  yet  loaded  with  a 
either  they  can’t  stand  the  Family  secret  cargo  of  armaments,  her  sweating 

History  Novel  or  they  like  nothing  ”  black  gang  ”  is  goaded  to  madness 

better.  (And  as  I  don’t  set  out  to  in  order  to  keep  her  villainous  engines 
criticize,  but  only  to  review  and  give  chugging  remorselessly  on  towards  that 
some  idea  of  what  books  are  about,  the 
only  thing  that  can  be  done  in  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  is  briefly  to  indicate  the 
type  of  book  and,  in  this  case,  apologize 
to  the  author  for  not  being  able  to 
deal  with  his  6oo-page  volume  at  greater 
length.)  Bredon  &  Sons,  in  short, 
begin  as  boat-builders  of  the  Suffolk 
coast,  and  end  as  raincoat  manufacturers, 
aeroplane  builders,  actors,  poets,  and 
novelists  all  over  the  place.  I  personally 
enjoyed  the  book  thoroughly,  all  plain 
sailing  after  the  rather  heavy  seas  of 
the  first  hundred  pages  or  so. 

But  The  Death-Ship,  in  spite  of  a  two¬ 
penny  shocker  title,  is  far  from  plain 
sailing.  In  the  first  place  a  bitter 
indictment  of  the  modern  State  as 
against  the  individual,  it  is  the  supposed 
story  of  an  American  sailor — ^written  in 
German  and  translated  here  into  English 
— ^who  finds  himself  ashore  in  Antwerp 
without  either  his  seaman’s  card  or  a 
passport,  i.e.,  without  ”  papers  ”.  And 
if  you  haven’t  got  your  “  papers  ”  in 
these  days  (your  certificates  of  nationality 
and  respectability  and  all  the  rest  of  it) — 
who,  what,  and  where  are  you,  and  what 
can  you  do  ?  Shunted  from  one  frontier 
to  the  next,  he  is  disowned  by  every 
Consul.  According  to  the  author  who 
quite  evidently  loathes  England,  and  is 
not  above  a  little  anti-British  propa- 
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\  UNCOUTH  SWAIN,  by  Roger  DataUer. 

i  Dent.  7s.  6d. 

[  The  opening  of  Mr.  Dataller’s  new  book 

I  is  slow  and  the  mechanism  by  which 

I  the  characters  are  introduced  creaks 

rather  loudly  at  times.  But  once  he 
has  got  under  way,  the  story  moves 
with  increasing  speed  to  a  romantic 
conclusion.  The  scene  is  Yorkshire,  the 
date  1816.  The  hero,  Edward  Holiday, 
is  a  self-educated  miner,  conscious,  as 
his  fellows  are  not,  of  the  degradation 
and  stultification  of  their  lives.  The 
mine-owner  is  a  brutal  employer  and  a 
down-treader  of  all  Radicals — the  char¬ 
acterization  has  not  much  finesse — and 
when  he  is  murdered,  suspicion  falls 
on  Holiday,  who  is  only  saved  by  the 
evidence  of  Julia  Rigby,  proving  an 
alibi.  Julia,  not  daring  to  return  home 
I  and  face  the  scandal,  falls  into  evil 

company,  but  her  lover  rescues  her,  and 
all  ends  happily.  The  author  has  set 
this  nineteenth-century  romance  in  the 
i  stirring  times  when  the  conflict  between 

Labour  and  Capital  was  just  becoming 
articulate,  and  he  draws  a  sincere  and 
sympathetic  picture  of  the  early  struggles 
for  reform.  H.  G. 


DEATH  AT  BROADCASTING 

HOUSE,  by  Val  Gielgud  and  Holt 

Marvell.  Rich  <S<  Couian.  7s.  6i. 

The  authors  are  to  be  congratulated  on 
selecting  a  venue  for  their  murder  which, 
as  far  as  I  am  aware,  is  virgin  territory 
to  the  fiction  criminologist.  Broadcast¬ 
ing  House,  with  its  warren  of  sound-proof 
studios ;  its  Control  Room  at  the  top 
of  the  building,  hearing  all  but  seeing 
nothing  ;  its  Listening  Room  adjoining 
each  studio  through  which  alone  the 
performers  can  be  seen,  all  lend  them¬ 
selves  most  effectively  to  the  Perfect 
Murder. 

It  would  be  unfair  to  the  authors  to 
divulge  the  details  of  their  plot. 
Sufficient  be  it  to  say  that  in  my  opinion 
the  ingenuity  of  the  murder  outweighs 
the  motive.  Is  the  modem  actor  likely 
to  allow  himself  to  be  blackmailed  for  a 
seven-year-old  indiscretion  ?  But  this  is 
carping  criticism.  Murder  may  well  be 
committed  for  a  habit  of  speech  or  the 
indiscreet  use  of  a  toothpick.  Messrs. 
Gielgud  and  Marvell  have  wisely  con¬ 
centrated  on  adapting  the  possibilities 
of  Broadcasting  House  to  a  sinister  but 
exciting  end.  M.  M. 
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